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5 ro THE PUBLIC; 


N chat amazing itte Wu. articles 
with which the celebrated Dictionary, 


ern by the title of ENV o ED, abounds, 
a great number of them cannot be read or 


underſtood but by a few perſons conver- 


fant with the more abſtruſe ſciences : others 
were intended only for being occaſionally 
_ confulted, but never. to be the objects of 
a continued reading, or particular ſtudy: 
ſeveral indeed ate within the reach of all 


capacities that have had any ſhare of cul- 


tivation, and are to be conſidered as fo. 
many complete eſſays, or ſhort treatiſes, 
wherein are centred all the powers, of wit, 
taſte, * ſolid Ir Judicious 


/ f | - 


TH 2D 
* "criticiſm, poliſhed erudition, and every 
thing that can contribute to render ſuch 
performances inſtructive and intereſting. 


* 


This, however, is not the proper place for 
entering into a particular ſcrutiny, whether 
ſo great an undertaking hath been executed 
in a manner that completely anſwers the 
end which the authors of the work had 
_ originally propoſed to themſelves, or whether 
it has attained the utmoſt perfection of 
which it is capable. Let it ſuffice at preſent 
to aver, that it is enriched with a great 
variety of ingenious tracts, which being 
judiciouſly ſelected muſt form a moſt va- 
luable collection, the more likely to be of 
general benefit, as the acquiſition can be 
made on very moderate terms. 1 


here are but few perſons. who can af- 
ford to purchaſe the Encyclopedy: and 
even thaſe who, are equal to the expence, 
will find it a very hard matter now,” to 
come at one, the edition being almoſt out 


. 1 4 
* . 1 . if 4. # 1 3 J 4 4 7 : A : "Þ 3 f 


This great ſcarcity was one of the chief 
motives that induced us to proceed, in fa- 
vour of the public, to ſelect from the En- 
cyclopedy, and to publiſh in a ſmall com- 


hand 


. a Fa its moſt exquiſite articles, N thereby to 
| 


acilitate a peruſal, of them, not only to 
thoſe; perſons that without the advantage of 
|  _- ſuch an epitome muſt remain excluded 


* 
* 
* 
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from that inſtruction which they may 
now reap; but even to the more wealthy 
h poſſeſſors of the Whole, by ſaving the i 
irkſome toil of ſeeking them amidſt a crowd > 
of far leſs intereſting ſubjects. | Moreover, tage 

difficulty of conveying, from one place to | 
another. ſuch huge volumes in folie, muſt 


on many occaſions prevent recourſe being 5 


W eee ES 18 


"It has been thought ator to give a table 
of the ſelected Eſſays,” with the names of the 
ſeveral celebrated authors who had declared 
themſelves; which diſplays a ſatisfactory 
view of what this volume contains. 80 
pleaſingly. diverſified an aſſemblage exhibits 
a very entertaining picture, wherein every 
curious reader may make an immediate 
choice of what ſhall appear the moſt al- 
Bong: and beſt agree with his own pe- 


©  culiar taſte; although it may upon the whole 
I be aſſerted, - that there is not perhaps an 
„article, or eſſay, to be found in this compi- 
lation, but what muſt prove amuſing to 
tL i the generality of ee and taſteful 

ee 5 | 
I The 8 when is „ that, ac- 
? eie to the plan propoſed, as no room can 
be given to confined tracts upon mechanical 
arts, trades, abſtruſe ſciences, or dry gram 
£ . matical diſcuſſions; , ſo neither can aſtro- 
) 


nomy, geometry, medicine, ſurgery, juriſ- 


3 | Prudence, W e geography e, | 


4 1 9 4 $3 6.4 2 a 
» * wy | 1 : 


— 


r L201 fs 16517 14 43, 1 3015 17106 14” 
find 457 Pete hefe becauſe the chief and fole 
intent is to limit this publicatidn to "eflys 
: hiloſophical,” moral, gallant, political, UAE 
Hiterary 5 "Which -thetefors" is to be look ed 
* upon as the ſpirit of the” Encyclipedy'; r 4 
1 1 election of * the ene, my, Ccurnus," 2 
5 entertaining, as well" at the mot philoſophical 


articles to be met with in that vaſt” and juſtly 
celebrated Ditiionary; thoſe pieces only havi 


4 
been ertract d, which" Jeemed © Caltultted"\ to 
give general ſatiifaction, and to fort! the” tafte 


of every reader, efpeciall N Ru n 4 more 77 7 | | 
#4 * education. * T7530 
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In Neger to those n Giſccvered to be 
Gr to religion, morality, and conſequent- f 
ly to the welfare of ſociety in gene al, We 
thought it our duty cautiouſly to Abſtain from 
meddling in any ſhape therewith; inaſmuch 
as the prohibitory cenſure with Which they hac 
deen ſtigmatized, has from time to time ſup- 
preſſed the continuation : of the ExnCcYCLoPEDY'S o . 
_ being Publithed;” en een 
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Nor is the want wy them to bo regretted, 55 
for the very good reaſons, that they are the 
wWorſt written and leaſt entertaining effiys of 
Z whole, and that morcover the compiler's 

vier was to prove uleful, not hurtful, to 
mankind: wherefore, as all virtüouſly diſ- 
poſed men ſhould, they have ſteered clear 

'- > vor vers” ſubject—that, Inſtead of meliorating 
the heart, and cultivating. the mind, tended 
to deprave the former, ne miſlead the latter. 
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THE ACADEMICS 


- A A 


ERE | 4 ſect 
followed the W ne of Socrates and 


| Plato, kde the uncertainty of human 


knowledge, - and the incomprehenſibilit of 
truth. The word Academic, in this Pb 
ſignifies pretty nearly the ſame thing as Plato- 


ni, there being no other difference between 
them, than the periods of their commence- 
merit. Thoſe among the ancients, who had em- 


braced the ſyſtem of Plato, were called Acade- 
mici, Academics; but thoſe” who have adopted 
the ſame opinion, ſince the revival of letters, 


aſſumed the! 'name of Platons. YO WITS 


f philoſophers, who 


nſe, 


2 * 
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doubting; and owning 


It may bo eflarted; that Socynterand--Plato, 
who Jaid the firſt Toundations of the academy, 
did not advance it to ſuch a degree, às their ſuc- 


ceſſots; namely, Arcefilaus, Carneades, Clito- ; 


a and Philo. Socrateg, it i is true, made 
profeſſion that he knew nothing; but this 
doubt of his regarded only phyſics, which, he 
having cultivated at firſt, was afterwards in- 
duced to think to be above the reach of human 
intellects: and although he ſometimes 98 ia 
the ſtyle of ch Seepties, it was rather through 
irony, or modeſty, in order to humble the 
vanity of the Sophiſts, who fobliſhly boaſted 
3 to be ignorant of nothing, and that 
they were un ready to diſcourſe upon any 
09 WT Wh! Pdy t 1 0 hon puny 
"Plans, the father and inflitazor of the aca- 
demy, was trained up by Socrates in the art of 
himſelftobe his foHower; 
adhered to his manner of treating ſubjects. He 
roſe up in oppoſition to all the philoſophers who 
had 1 7 him: but, in recommending to 
his er a diffidence and doubting in all 
matters, he meant leſs to leave them in a ſtate 
of ſuſpence, fluctuating | Fc truth and 
error, than to ut them On their guard Ag: inſt 
forming too ra and too precipitate opinions, 
to ich the impetuoſity of youth is but toq 
prone; and ſo to diſpoſe their minds as that 
they. ſhould be furniſhed with a .cautionary 
reſerve againſt any ſurpriſe from the ſide o 
error, by forming ſuch impartial examinations 
of every ſubject, as to appear free rom the | 
leaſt tincture of prejudice.  _. 
"Arcefilaus undertook. to reform. the ancient. 
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_ enriched: with Pyrrho's art of doubting, and 


Plato's elegant erudition, further ſtrengthened 
with the dialectic art of Diodorus; which made 
Ariſto compare him tothe chimera, that, accord- 


ing to the verſe of Homer, (facetiouſly applied on 
this occaſion) was, in the fore part, a lion; in 
the hind part, a dragon; in the middle, a goat: 


thus, according to Ariſto's notion, Arceſilaus 


was Plato in the fore part, Pyrrho in the 
kind, and Diodorus in the middle; and for 
this reaſon he is ranked among the Sceptics: 


moreover, Sextus Empiricus aſſerts, there is 
very little difference between his ſect, which 
is the Sceptic, and that of Arceſilaus, the 


ſame as the new academy. SIT Td 
His doctrine was, that we are not certain, 
even. of our knowing any thing, becauſe 
nature hath - eſtabliſhed no unde 


for and againſt, of equal force; and that 


the whole ſyſtem of being is ſo covered 
with darkneſs, that it ſnould make us heſitate to 
give our aſſent to any propoſition. Such tenets 
wers by no means reliſhed, becauſe their tendency 
was to extinguiſh every ſpark of ſcience, 
whelm the intellectual principle in darkneſs, 
and overturn the very foundations of philo - 


ſophy. Lacydes was the only partiſan 'who 
| ſtood up in the defence of Arceſilaus's doctrine. 


He- tranſmitted it to Evander, as well as to 


Ba 


academy, and to inſtitute a new one, It is faid 
he imitated Pyrrho, and had conferences with 
Timon; whence that philoſophical epoch was 


and that our ſenſes, with their reſult, the 
human underſtanding, are incomprehenſive of 
truth, N ſeeing that in all things there are reaſons. 
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many others who had been diſciples of his- 
Evander tranſmitted it to Hegetines, and 
Heg eſines to Carneades. 
; „ 1 1 not minutely bien 
ES all things the doctrine of Axceſilaus, 
| -although he el to it in the groſs, and 
_ eſpouſed the ſummary of its leading points. 
He was upon this account deemed the author of 
a new academy, called the Third. Without 
ever letting his own real ſentiments be 
known, he combated, with great ſagacity and 
_ eloquence, againſt all opinions that were pro- 
poſed to him. What contributed to his thus 
excelling in philoſophy, was his Having been 
endowed by nature with a wonderful penetra- 
tion of mind, with a great fluency of ſpeech, 
joined to a long practice in the dialectic art. 
Carneades was the firſt, Who made victorious 
Rome feel the power of eloquence, and the 
merit of philoſophy. No wonder then, that 
the flouriſhing youth of an ambitious people, 
then big with the idea of obtaining the empire 
of the world, were ſtrongly attracted by the 
novelty and excellence of this new ſcience, 
communicated to them by Carneades; whom 
they followed to ſuch a degree of eagerneſs, as 
alarmed Cato, a man otherwiſe of excellent 
judgement, but rude, andſome what ſavage, from 
not having that politeneſs which the ſtudy of 
literature gives: and through a ſurmiſe 1 un- 
known danger lurking in this new kind of eru- 
dition, whoſe energy commanded perſuaſion as 
it pleaſed, he gave his opinion in the ſenate, 
that the requeſt ſhould be granted to Car- 
Trades,” nad the deputies ene him; 


Tur l. 3. 
and that they ſhould man be ſent via 
Put with honour. | 
19D} inſinuating was his: eloquence, that he 
triumphed with it over all doctrine in oppoſi- 
tion, ſo far as to confound even reaſon herſelf; 
and hence always appeared invincible in thoſe 
Opinions which he maintained. The Stoics, 
though a diſputative tribe, and ſubtle in argu- 
ment, in their frequent contentions with Car- 
neades and Arcefilaus, declared it was with 
difficulty that they could be difentangled from 
the perplexing ſnares, which had been thrown 
out for them: but, in order to take off from 
their adverſary's fame on ſuch occaſions, they 
aſſerted Carneades had advanced nothing new, 
or of his own invention, againſt them; for that 
he had collected all his objections from the 
books of the Stoic Chryſippus. This very 
_ Carneades, a man to whom Cicero allowed 
the faculty of refuting every one, ſtruck to an 
accuſation, in which his pride and ſelf-love- 
were ſo tenderly intereſted : nay, he modeſtly 
confeſſed, that he owed all his ſacceſsful energy 
- a Chryſippus; that without him he could have 
done nothing; and that he never entered the 
liſts againſt Chryſippus, but armed. with his 5 
am weapons. . 55 
The amendments made by Wee in the 
doktrinsof Arceſilaus were very ſlight. It is eaſy 
to reconcile the tenet of Arceſilaus, That no de- 
terminate truth is to be found in things, with 
hat of Carneades, who did not deny but ſome. 
determinate truth may be found in things, but 
that we have no rules by which it may be 
Adee Ss; "becauſe. there are two ſorts of 
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truth, the one called, Trutb I Exiſtence, the 
other called the Truth of Judgement, or reaſon®. 
It is now obvious;. that theſe two propoſitions 
of Arceſilaus and Carneades regard the truth of 


judgement: but then the truth of judgement is 


to be numbered among thoſe relative things 
which are to be conſidered as having an im- 
mediate connection with, and dependance on, 


the mind: wherefore Arceſilaus's aſſertion, 
that there is no truth in things, means no more 


than that there is in things what the human 
mind cannot know with certainty; and Car- 


neades equally maintained the ſame opinion 
Arceſilaus advanced, that nothing could be 
Compchended, and that all things were 
could 
be comprehended in its totality; but did not 
for that agree, that all things were obſcure, 
becauſe the probable things, to which he 


obſcure. Carneades agreed that nothin 


would have mankind attach themſelves, were 


= obſcure, according to him. But then 
ain, although there appear a difference in 
e expreſſion, there is none as to the fact: for 


ho 
Arceſilaus maintained, that things are obſcure 


but in the proportion that they are incompre— 
henſible to us; but he did not deprive them of 
veriſimilitude or probability. That too was 


the ſentiment of Carneades, who, in ing 
that things were not ſufficiently obſcure, for 


our not being able to diſcern which ought to be 


preferred for the uſe and convenience of life, did 
not mean, that they were clèar anon? to) Res 
comprehended by us in their , > 


pe Circulation f the Blood, before Hanvay's ge hi was 


2 truth 7 Ex! — 3 Hince, it became a Truth of , b 
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It follows noni, from what has preceded, that it 
was not from a difference of ſentiment between 
theſe two philoſophers, that Carneades allowed 
mankind to have opinions, and even ſometimes 
to venture ſo far as to give their conſent; or 
that Arceſilaus forbid both. Carneades meant 


only that a prudent man ſhould make uſe 
but of probable things i in life, without which . 
there is no ſubſiſting, but did not ſtretch it to 


the conduct of our intellects, in a ' reſearch 
after truth; Whence only Arceſilaus baniſhed 


opinion and conſent: all the difference then 
conſiſted in their Expreſſions of, but not in che | 


: things themſelves. 


Philo, the diſciple of Clidmattiue, whe had 
| been ſo to Carneades, from having deviated, in 


certain points, from the laſt named phitoſopher, 


merited to be called, jointly with Charmides, 
the founder of the Fourth academy. He 
maintained, that things of themſelves are 
comprehenſible, but that we indeed cannot 


comprehend them. D 


Antiochus was the Founder” of che fifth 

x academy. He had been a diſciple of Philo 
for many years, and aſſerted the doctrine of 

Carneades: but in his old age he quitted the 


party of his maſters, and brought back into 
the academy the tenets of Stoiciſm, which he 
attributed to Plato; affirming that the doctrine 
of the Stoics was not a new one, and only a 
reformation of the ancient academy. This 
_ fifth academy 
aſſociation of the ancient academy with the 
philoſophy of the Stoics; or rather it was 
the true nn of the Stoics, habited 
B 4 
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was nothing "elſe, but an 
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in the livery. of the ancient academy; I nean, 
of. that which flouriſhed. Dildter::Platoo: and 
ö a Arceſilaus.” tis ) 2 42171 lgcbolige W 91953411 
Some have pretended to argue, that. there 
os but one academy; and they reaſon: thus: 

As che ſeveral branches, which grow from 
one and the ſame trunk of a tree, To ſpread 
themſelves out on every ſide, are not ſo 


many different trees; even ſo all theſe dif- 


; ferent ſects, which have ſprung up from the 
one only trunk of Socrates doctrine, viz. 
« that nan Inotus not hing. although divided into 


different ſchools, are but one and the ſame 
2 academy: yet if we were to ĩnſpect more nar-· 


rowly into the matter, we- ſhould find ſo great 
= difference between the ancient and the new 
academy, as that neceſſarily two academies 


muſt be allowed; the ancient, which Was 
that of Socrates, and Antiochus; and the new, 
Carneades, and 


which Was that of Arceſilaus, 


Philo. The former was dogmatic in ſome 
points, paid a due reſpect to the firſt principles 
of things, and to ſome moral truths: the latter 
inclined almoft entirely to CCAIR traben 
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ancients, 


or thereabouts, diſtant from that city; where 
Plato and his followers uſed to form their 


aſſepblies in e to converſe upon PO I 


F 


. 
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1 as a garden, or a houſe, 
el in the ſuburbs of Athens, one mile, 


E ning oe er RIO 
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2 Ac ADM v. ao 9 
phie! e And from this place of rendez- 
vous the ſect of Academics, treated of ! in the 
r article, took their name. 


The denomination of Academy had been 0 
given rothe garden, or the houſe, in alluſion to 


the name of a citizen of Athens, called Aca- 
demus, or Ecademus, who was the owner of it, 
and therein kept a kind of college: he was 
cotemporary with Theſeus. Some have de- 


rived the name of Academy from Cadmus, who 


firſt brought letters and ſciences from the 


Phenicians into Greece. But this etymology 
cannot be eſtabliſhed, becauſe in that infant 


ſtate, as it were, they could have been but too 


weakly cultivated to produce numerous al- 
ſemblies of learned men. | 5 


Cimon improved the academy, and « orna- 


ak: it with fountains, trees, and walks, 


for the conveniency of the philoſophers, and 
other literati, who repaired thither, in order 
to hold conferences, and debate upon various 
ſubjects. Here alſo were interred Blasten ; 
perſonages, who had rendered great ſervices to 


their country. But Sylla, in the ſiegeof Athens, 
paid. no regard to this aſylum of the fine arts, 
nor to the trees conſecrated to their philoſo- 
phical walks, which he impiouſly cut down, 


and perverted into ns: of war” for Bate | 


ee the town. are 
Cicero had wine a country bus or rur al 


er e. near Rugzoli, to which he gave the 
name of Academy; where he uſed to "converſe. 


with ſuch. of- his friends, as had a reliſh for 


philoſo hical enquiries. It was there he 8 
compoſe ed the work ed Academical 
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Queſtions, and bis e far, 17.0 the Nature of 
the Gods, ugly 04 


in a Loln odds what 


To recapitulate he 
ts ſaid in the preceding article of the Academics: 
The word Academy; in its origin, ſpecifically 
ſignified a ſect ef blog hers, who aſſerted, 
that truth is beyond ihe. - comprehenſion of 
human dee ing that all knowledge is 
uncertain, that the wiſe man ought always 
to doubt, and to keep his judgement in ſuſ- 
pence, without ever daring to affirm, or to 
deny any thing poſitively; ſo that among the 
ancients reciprocally was meant by Academy 
the Academic Seck, as n by Or" 
the Academy, 

In the general ee e af the term but 
three academies, or ſects of academics, flou- 
riſhed; but, according to ſome, there were ſive. 
2 eldeſt ee Was 7 . of which ws 

et re one of; is: ucceſlors, by s 
A ſome changes and innovations into this 
ſect, gave riſe to what was called the ſecond 
Academy; and it was he that chiefly dae ee 
therein the doubt effective and univerſal. 

The third academy, as may be ſeen more at 

Jargei in the preceding article, owed its inſti- 
tution to, Lacydes, and was moreover called 
the new Academy; allowing that there were not 
only many things probable, but that ſome were 
true, and ſome were falſe; denying at the ſame 
time, that the intellects of man ne en 
+ juſt diſcrimination, between them. 
As for the two other-academies, not fs uni- 
verſally adopted by the learned, the fourth is 


F * W * —_ I, 8.0 
; 0 | 


Oo or 


e 


faid to have been founded by Philo, and the 


fifth by Antiochus; whence it was called the 


Antwehean; and it allied the doctrine of the 


ancient academy with the tenets of Stoiciſm. 
The ancient academy doubted of every 
thing, and puſhed that principle ſo far, as 
even to doubt of her own abſolute: doubting. 
Its members held it as their conſtant maxim 
to be never certain, but to perſevere, unſatis= _ 
fied" in their mind about the truth of any 


thing: therefore they never would aſſert or 


deny any thing, however true or falſe it 
might appear to them; becauſe they had 


eſpouſed the doctrine of an abſolute acatalepſy, 


or incomprehenſiveneſs concerning the nature 
and eſſence of things; and the only refuge left 
man, Was to debt. 


The pupils of the new aca 


how incompatible with the exiſtence of ſocie- 


ty, and neceſſary commerce for the wants of 


life, muſt prove that - univerſal and abſolute 


doubt ſo much affected by the ancient acade- 
my. It is obvious, notwithſtanding, that even 
thoſe very articles, which they had adopted, 


they ſeemed to look upon rather as probable, 


than as irrefragably true, and as unqueſtiona- 
bly certain; but by thoſe trimming correctives, 
they thought as it were to ſnun the reproach 
of abſurdity, with which the ancient academy 


had been ſtigmatized. We refer our readers, 
for farther information upon this ſubject, to 


Cicero's Academic Rueftrons, where ; that in- 


1 


emy were leſs 
obſtinate; they acknowledged ſeveral things 
to be true, without rigorouſly adhering to 
them: for they had learned through experience 
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genibus author refutes, with as much ſtreng th 
as elegance, the ſentiments of the bHoſophens, 
cotemporary.. with him, WhO ee to be 
ſectaries of the ancient, and of the new 
| tender. In the mean time, they may run 
over the preceding article of Academics, wherein 
i ſentiments of all are ſufficiently diſplayed, 
as nene one With the other. 


* Ac ; among thi 8 is commonly 
underſtood, a ſociety, or company of literary 
gentlemen, formed for cltivating. and * 
moting the arts, or ſcience. 
Some authors confound the term fond 


with that of Univerſity; for although they are 


ſynonymous in the Latin, yet do they widely 
differ in the Engliſh, French, and other 


languages. An Univerſity, properly ſpeaking, 
is a body compoſed of perſonages, gra- 
duated in the ſeveral faculties; profeſſors, Who 


teach in the public halls; preceptors, or private 
tutors; and ſtudents applying to their ſeveral 


_ taſks, in which, by acquitting themſelves well, 
they hope to obtain, one day, the ſame degrees 
with thoſe who now direct them. But, on the 
contrary, an Academy, in France, is not a 
palace deſtined for teaching any particular art, 
or ſcience; but to advance them, by the already | 
learned therein, to their ultimate perfection. 
It conſiſts ROWS: of pupils, inſtructed by perſons 
ed than themſelyes; but of . perſons 
bleſt with cultivated minds, who generouſſy om 
municate their knowledge to each other, and all 
diſcoveries made for their mutual rue 
ang benefit of the publicy: bd nant Wits. 2190p) 


more lear 
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The firſt re ' whoſe inſtitution ! we 


1 34 any thing of, was that founded by 
Charlemagne, throu gh the advice of Alcuinus. 


It was compoſed of 1 moſt brilliant wits of 


the court; and that illuſtrious monarch did 
not diſdain becoming a member of it: in their 
academical conferences, every one was obliged 
to give an account of the ancient authors which 
he had read. Nay, more, every academician 
affected to take the name of that ancient writer, 
who: ſtood the higheſt in his favour; or of 
ſome celebrated character among the ancients, 
whom he moſt admired. And even Alcuinus, 
among others, from whoſe letters we have 
learned theſe particulars, aſſumed the name of 

Flaccus, which was the ſurname of Horace. 
A young lord, called Angilbert, took on him, 

that of Homer; Adelard, biſhop of Corbio, 


would be called Auguſtin; Riculphus, arch- 


biſhop of Mentz, Dametas; re the een 
made hie choice of David. iy 


2 un fact vealed amiſtake, i into which fone 


—— eee Aleuinus "oped that of 
F laccus Albinus. 

Every nation now aſs not even except 
ing Ruſſia, has its academies; but Italy ex- 
ceeds them all in number. There are but few 
in the Engliſh dominions: the one principally 
deſerving our attention is that called the 


Royal Society 5a London. There is 4 a 5 9 2 
at „ 5 1 
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he Engliſh have, beſides, a royal icadiiny 
of muſic, and one of painting; both eſta- 
bliſhed by letters patent; and each i is en 
71 its particular directors. 

In France there are Jourithing, ne 
in every kind; ſeveral in Paris, and ſome in 
provincial towns: but here follows a ſuccinct, 
yet ſatisfactory account of the principal. 
Tux FRENCH) ACADEMY: was inſtituted, 
* 1635, by Cardinal de Richlieu, 

— the language. Hence the chief 
df mak of its application are Poetical, gram- 
matical, and rhetorical: topics. Their form 
ef proceeding, which is very ſimple, has 
never undergone any e The number 
af members, conſtituting this body, are forty, 
and all /upon an equal footing ; for 28 
and titled; perſonages are admitted only a 
honorary men of letters: by which means, ug 
dinal de Richlieu, than whom nobody 'knew 
better the value which ought to be-ſet' on 
eultivated talents; intended that the learnedly 
ingenious ſhould. rank f in. an aden line with 
ttde: and elevation. 

This academy has. Aae her, and a 1 
= ig eligible by lots every three months, and a 
ſeeretary, who is perpetual. She always could, 
and now can reckon, among her memhers, 
ſeyeral perſonages very eminent for their genius 
and productions. They meet three times a 
| ae. during the whole year, namely, Mon- 

days, Thurſdays, and Saturdays, at the Old 
Louvre. There are no other public aſſemblies, 
excepting - when ſome .new.. academician- is 
admitted, and on the anniverſary; of Saint 
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Lemi'alday then the academy diſtributes her 
— for he's beſt ow: of 2 bs | 


wen 


1 N 3447 


4 — of 15 French . ich d 
has already gone through four editions, with 
ſtill increafing improvements, in order to 
render it as complete as poſſible. The motes 
of this academy, is---To 1mmortality. © 

Tux ROYAL ACADEMY or INSCRIPTIONS, 
oR BELLESLITT RES. Notwithſtanding the 
height of glory to which France had raiſed 
her name, in the auſpicious reigns of Hen- 
ry IV. Lewis XIII. bat more ſo after the 
peace called the Pyrenean, and the marriage 
of Lewis XIV. no ſufficient attention had been 
paid towards tranſmitting to poſterity juſt 
4 nes of | thoſe glorious and eventful times. 
The moſt brilliant actions, and moſt memo- 
/ Nl rable deeds, were in imminent danger of 
being overlooked, or buried in oblivion, 
through the neglect of conſecrating a remem- 
brance of them to after- ages, on records of . 
a | marble and braſs. In that barren æra, but ve 
few public monuments were to be ſeen; and 
„even that ſcanty number had, for their execu- 
8 tion, fallen to the hands of individes; whoſe 
a I ignorance, and want of taſte, eee bow 
* . N intent. 
The laſt alentioncd monarch readily con- 
85 ela. what advantage muſt accrue to his 
1s || ſubjects from the eſtabliſhment of an academy, 
it | whoſe * ſhould be- to compole — 
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and make outde viees for niedals, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that their chief merit ſhould. be a noble 
fimplicity, the ęriterion of true taſte. It was 
at fiſt formed of but a fe 7 
among the members of the French acader 
and they began their meetings in Mr: Colbert“ 


library, 


The. days for their meetin were- not ald 
lately determined; but in the winter ſeaſon 


it was generally on Wedaefdays! becauſe the 


moſt commodious for Mr. Colbert, who ſeldom 
failed to be preſent: in the ſummer time, this 


miniſter, invited them often to his fine ſeat 


and gardens at Scœaux, to render ſuch :confe- 


rences more agreeable to them, as war as 
more tranquil and ſatisfactory to himſelf. 


One of their firſt cares was the mventing 


of deſigns for the king's. tapeſtrys as may be 
. een in the collection of r e and 5 7 
c hich hath been publiſhed. : Mom on 
J The celebrated. Mr. Perrault nei wc 
5 e in particular with making a deſcription 


of the Carouſel, which after having undergone 
the company's eon, Was alle nm 
with Cuts. n nne 

What they next ſet hank was OT TASTY 


devices for — Royal Treaſury; the places, and 


offices which eſcheat to the king; the public 


buildings, the department of the marine, &c. 
Each year produced a ſeries of new ones. 
At length a reſolution Was taken, by the 


means of medals, to make a continued hiſtory 
B principal tranſactions during that 
monarch s reign. The theme Was FRG and 


en whoſe: intermediation they} 
: 1 his Majeſty's command. 


* 
4 


ft.. f _ i# 
magnificent, but difficult to carry happily into 
e execution; becauſe the ancients, from whom 
s Wl ſeveral medals are tranſmitted to us, have left 
uno other rules to proceed by, than a mere in- 
ſpection of them; and till that period they were 
s W ſought for but on account of the beauty of their 
y WM workmanſhip, or of ſome hiſtorical illuſtration: 
chat might be thence derived. And as for thoſe. 
- W moderns who had ſtruck out a great many 
n WW during the two preceding centuries, they indeed 
e © troubled their heads but very little about rules: 
n MW they neither followed, nor laid down any. In 
is the collections we have of them, there can 
it MW ſcarcely be found three or four pieces, where 
genius luckily ſupplies the want of method. 
The difficulty there was found to attain 
perfection ſpeedily, in an art which had been 
g ſo much neglected, was not the only reaſon that 
e hindered this academy's making a more rapid 
s i progreſs by medals in the king's hiſtory under. 
Mr. Colbert: no, another was his frequently 
is applying the company's talents to a thouſand 
n | other objects; ſuch as inventing and examin- 
e ing deſigns for the pictures and ſtatues, with 
!, | which Verſailles was to be ornamented. Their 
choice and determination were deciſive; for 

g | even to their ſcrutinizing arbitration were ſub- 
d F mitted all 'decorating propoſals for the apart- 
ments, as well as embelliſhing for the gardens. _ 
„ This academy was moreover charged with 
having engraved, under its inſpection, the plans 
and principal views of all the royal palaces, 
with a' deſcription of each annexed thereto. 
th The engravings were very far . and 


Louvre, in the fame place where are 


: the inſcriptions almoſt Seeg. when Mr. 
Colbert died. 


It was alſo propoſed, to have 3 the 


plans and views. of the ſeveral conquered 


places, and to annex the particular hiſtory of 


each place, and of its conqueſt: but 'thas 


project, like the former, miſcarried. 


Mr. Colbert's death happened in the year 


1683, and Mr. de Louvois ſucceeded him in 
the place of ſuperintendant of the royal build- 
5 ings. This new miniſter having learned that 
Abbe Tallemant was charged with the care 

of the inſcriptions, to. be . under the 


pictures in the gallery Verſailles, and 
which were to be Afplayed there at the king's 
return, ſent for him to Fontainbleau, where 
the court reſided at that time, to be particu- 


larly informed concerning each article. Abbe 


Tallemant repaired thither, gave him an exact 


account, and ſhewed that the inſcriptions were 


then almoſt finiſhed: Mr. de Louvois preſented 
him to the king, who ordered him in perſon 


to repair forthwith to Verſailles, and there 
to ſee them put up. They have ſince under- 4 


gone various alterations. 


Mr. de Louvois held at firſt "feveral. 


| meetings of this little academy at his own 
houſe, in town or country, at Paris or Meuden: 
little we call it, becauſe it conſiſted but of 
. few perſons; namely, Mr. Charpentier, Mr. 
Guinaut, ' Abbe Tallemant, wy Mr. Felibien | 
the father. 


He afterwards 1 ir meetings 1 he 7 
eld thoſe 
of the F rench academy ; and had an order eſta- 
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| bliſhed for their aſſembling twice a week, on 
Monday and Saturday, from five. © clock 8 
the afternoon to ſeven. ; 
Mr. de la Chapelle, become comptroller 
of: the buildings ſince Mr. Perrault's deceaſe, 
was directed to attend thoſe aſſemblies, to take 
down in writing their proceedings; whereby 
he became the fifth academician. Soon after 
Mr. de Louvois added two more, whoſe aſſiſ- 
tance he thought very neceſſary towards carry- 
ing on with eclat the hiſtory of that grand 
monarch; they were Meſſieurs Racine and 
Deſpreaux. Finally an eighth was added, Mr. 
Rainſaut, a gentleman completely ſkilled in 
the knowledge of medals, and who had been 
entruſted with the care and direction of his 
majeſty's cabinet of antiquities. 3 
Under the new miniſter, the members ap- 
plied themſelves with renovated zeal to con- 
tinue the king's hiſtory in medals; which 
undertaking had been interrupted during the 
laſt years of Colbert's 0 Seve- 
ral were ſtruck, and of different ſizes; but 
were, for the moſt part, much larger than thoſe 
which have been ſtruck ſince: whence they 
are even now called the Medals for the great 
Hiſtory. Theſe gentlemen began alſo) the 
taſk of making commemorative coins, to cele- 
brate the ordinary and extraordinary events of 


war: a work which they had not been con- N 


ſulted on before. | 
In the year 1691, the king gave che FEI 
ment of the academies to Mr. de Pontchar - 


train, then comptrollec general, and ſecretary of 
— who had beſides the department of the 
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king's houſhold, and became fince the chan- 
cellor of France, Being gifted by nature with 
fine mental abilities, and a taſte for literature, 
which the avocations of more ſerious employ- 
ments could never damp; he paid a particular, | 
attention to the little Academy, that ſoon became 
more known under the denomination of The 
Royal Academy of” Inſcriptions. and Medals. He 
deſired his ſon, the Count de Pontchartrain, 
frequently to attend their aſſemblies, which he 
thenceforward fixed on the Tueſdays and 
Saturdays. He appointed, for inſpector of the 
company, his nephew Abbé Bignon, already 
eminent in the literary world for his e 
and talents. ©" |. 
The places vacant. by the deceaſed Mr. 


5 1 Rainſaut, and Mr. Quinault, were filled up by | 


Mr. de Toureil, and Abbe Renaudot. _ 
All the medals, whoſe deſigns had been con- 
. cluded on in the time of Mr. de Louvois, as 
well as thoſe that had been already finiſhed 
and engraved, were carefully reviſed; many 
were reformed, and a great number added. 
+ They were all reduced to an equal fize, and 
the king's hiſtory was continued to that memo- 
rable event of his grandſon the duke of An- 

jou's being raiſed to the Spaniſh throne. -I 


Inthemonthof September, 1669, Mr.de Pont- 


cChbartrain being appointed chancellor of France, 


his ſon the count entered into the full exerciſe 

of the office of ſecretary of ſtate, of which high 
| charge he had long a grant of the ſurvivor- 
ſhip. T he academies remained in his depart- : 
ment. But the chancellor, who had the hiſtory 
of medals N much at heart, and of which the | 


- 
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progreſs was in a great meaſure owing to his 
inſtructions and guidance, reſerved to himſelf 
the inſpection of that favourite work. He had 

the honour of preſenting to the king the firſt. 
ſeries ſtruck, with the In copies of the book 
which contained their deſigns, and the exph- 
_ cations thereof, 

Ihe eſtabliſhmentof the Academy of Inſcrip- 
tions could not be omitted in this famous 
performance, in which none of the other 
academies was forgotten. On the medal ſtruck 
for her, was repreſented a Mercury fitting, 
and writing with a ſtylus, in the manner of the 
_ ancients, upon a table of braſs: his left arm 
was reſting on an urn filled with medals, and 
others lay ranged in a cartoon at his feet; the 
legend, Rerum geſtarum fides; and the exergue, 
Academia Regia Inſcriptionum & Numiſmatum 
inſtituta M. DC. LXxIII. which fignifies, © The 
Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Medals, 
eſtabliſhed in the year 1663, muſt tranſmit to 
future ages a faithful account of the great 25 
9 in Lewis the XIVth's reign.“ 

The academy's occupation threatening to 
expire with the completion of the book of 
medals, becauſe the farther demand of new 

coins and devices for celebrating the events of 
each year, could not afford ſufficient buſineſs 
for employing eight or nine perſons, who met 
twice a week, Abbe Bignon, from a foreſight 
of an approaching ſtate of inactivity, be- 

thought him how to derive ſome advantage to 
the corps from it. But that no obſtacle might 
ariſe to the plan, by him conceived, from his 
brother members, WhO might be alarmetf at 
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the leaſt hint of a change, he — it in 
part from them; and only obſerved, that the 
hiftory carried on. by medals being finiſhed, 
nay in the preſs; and moreover, as the 
king had declared the higheſt ſatisfaction at all 
he had ſeen of it, a better opportunity could 
not be choſen of applying to his Majeſty, that 
he would be pleaſed to give a ſolid eſtabliſh- 
ment to the academy, by ſome public act, under 
the ſanction of royal authority. 

Io enforce his opinion, he quoted to them 
theexampleof the Academyof Sciences, which, 
though founded but a little time after the 
- Academy of Inſcriptions, by order of the king 

only, without any authenticated title for its 
_ eſtabliſhment, had juſt at that time (as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter) obtained from the ſovereign 
a ion figned by his hand, which deter- 
mined its various occupations, and confirmed 
to it the ſeveral penſions, &c. 
Abbe Bignon's propoſal being highly reliſhed 
by all the members, a memorial was imme- 
diately drawn up, and the Pontchartrains, 
father and ſon, were prayed to ſupport it with 
their intereſt, which they did, being made 
thoroughly acquainted with Abbe Bignon's 
plan, and being alſo zealous patrons of literary 
merit. The academy's petition was granted 
by the king, and in a few days after the mem- 
bers were honoured with a new regen 
bearing date July 16, 1701. 
In conſequence of this new regulation the 
academy was to receive the king's orders from 
one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, the ſame who 
Sires them. to that of Sciences. This aca- 
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demy i is compoſed of ten honorary members, 
ten penſionary, ten affociated, having each 
a deliberative voice; beſides ten pupils, one 
attached to every penfionary member. They 
are'to aſſemble on the Tueſdays and Fridays of 

every week, in a falon of the Louvre: they 
have two public meetings annually, one after 


St. Martin's 2 5 11 other after the Eaſter 


Holiday . 


Their vacation is the ſatfie with that of 
the Academy of Sciences. This academy hath 
aſſociated correſpondents, natives, and foreign= 
ers; and like to the academy of Sciences hath 
a preſident, and a vice-preſident, choſen from 
among the honorary members; with a director, 
and a ſub- director, choſen from among the 
penfionary members: © 

The claſs of pupils hath bed ſuppreſſed and 
united to the affociates: the ſecretary and 
treaſurer are perpetual. This academy, ſince 
its revival in 1701, has enriched the public 
with ſeveral volumes of its lucubrations, con- 
taining, beſides thoſe eſſays which it has been 
thought proper to publiſh entire, extracts of 
others, by their ſecretary, with eulogiums on. - 
the deceaſed members. 
The preſident, Mr. DureydeNsinville; hath 
' ſome years ſince founded a literary premium to 
be di poſed of by the academicians to the moſt 
deſerving: it conſiſts of a golden medal, worth 
400, livres.---The motto of this academy is--- 
Vetat mori, . She forbids to * 4 


Ti Rovar Acavemy OF SCIENCES was 
eſtabliſhed in the yew 1666, wy the care of 
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Mr. Colbert... Lewis the XIVth, FEY the 
| Pyrenean peace, impelled by a noble deſire of 
making literature, arts; and ſciences, flouriſh in 
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his dominion, commiſſioned . Mr. Colbert to 


form a ſociety of learned and choſen perſons 
for each department, whoſe meetings ſhould 
have the ſanction of royalty, in order that they 


would communicate to each other the new 


_ diſcoveries, as well as the progreſſive advances 


they then had made, or for the future 
might make. 


Mr. Colbert, * conferred on that ſubject 


with the moſt learned and eminent of his 
time, entered into the reſolution of inſtituting 


a ſociety, compoſed of perſons {killed in phy- 
ſies and mathematics, to whom {ſhould be 


added others, thoroughly acquainted with 
| hiſtory, and all matters of erudition; and 
finally, ſome to be ſolely occupied about what 
is particularly called Belles Lettres, which 
imply grammar, eloquence, and poetry. 


The {killed in geometry and phyſics, ag 


longing to this body, were to have a ſeparate. 
meeting every Wedneſday ; ; but the whole 
to aſſemble every Saturday in a ſalon of the 


King's library, wherein were lodged all books 


: relating to 3 and mathematics. The 


learned in hiſtory met on Mondays and Thurſ- 
days in the ſalon, where all hiſtorical works 


were kept. The Belles-Lettres claſs met on 
| Tueſdays and Fridays. But on the firſt Thurſ- 
day of every month, according to the regula- 


tion given, the ſeveral claſſes were to have 


A de meetingt to communicate to each other, i 
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through their ſecretaries, their reſpeRive tranſ- 
actions in the preceding mont. 

It was impoſſible that ſo multifarious an 
academy could ſubſiſt long, for many reaſons: 
1ſt, The topics of profane hiſtory, being often 
ſo cloſely connected with thoſe of - ecclefiaſtic 
hiſtory, conſequently with chriſtian theology, 
and the diſcipline of the church, it was feared 
the academicians might be ſo far adventurous, 
as to emancipate themſelves, and debate upon 
ſubjects ſo delicate in their nature, that th 
2 not fail of cauſing trouble in the ank 
2d. Thoſe who formed the Belles-Lettres claſs, 
belonging moſtly to the French Academy, whoſe 
purſuit was nearly the ſame as what they 
were now appointed for, and actuated beſides 
with a warm zeal for their own ancient acade- 
my, prayed Mr. Colbert to ſhew the ſame 
mark of beneficence to her, as he did to the 
new one; obſerving to him, at the ſame time, 
the inutility of two different academies, em- 
ployed about the like object, and conkifing 
_ almoſt of the ſame perſons. 

Mr. Colbert felt the validity of Gate reaſons; 5 
and ſoon after, on the death of Chancellor 
Seguier, the king took under his protection the 
French Academy, to which the Belles-Lettres claſs, 
we have lately made mention of, was ſuppoſed 
to be united, and likewiſe he little Academy for 
hiſtory; ſo that there remained in this, 
we are ſpecially treating of here, but the phy- 
ſical and mathematical claſſes. The latter was 
compoſed of meſſieurs Carreaux, Huyghens, de 


Roberval, Frenicle, Auzout, Picard, and - 


Buot. The former conſiſted of meſſieurs de 
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la Chambre, one of the king's phyſicians 
Perrault, a man of vaſt erudition in phyſics 
and natural hiſtory; Duclos, and Bourdelin, 
_ chymiſts ; Pequet, and Gayen, anatomiſts ; 
Marchanel, botaniſt ; and Duhamel, ſecretary. 


 tmagined 
by new modelling it: he communicated the 

plan to his uncle, then chancellor de Pontchar- 
train, who approved of it; and conſequently, at 
the beginning of that year, the academy re- 
cCeived a new regulation that changed its form 
entirely, and of which the en are the | 

| Principal articles. | 
IJ. The Academy of Sciences is to be i im- 
mediately under the protection of the king, 
and to receive its directions from ſuch of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, as it ſhall pleaſe his majeſty 
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Theſe truly handed men, as well as their 


Pear publiſhed ſeveral works for the 
promoting of human knowledge. In the years 
1692 and 1693, this academy publiſhed, month 


after month, a collection of the fugitive 
pieces read at their aſſemblies in thoſe two 
E on account of their being too ſhort to 


be printed ſeparately, and their being quite un- 
connected with the works upon which the 
reſpective members were then particularly em- 
ployed. Several of theſe firſt academicians re- 
ceived conſiderable penſions from the king: 
a perfect equality was obſerved among them, 
as was among thoſe of the F rench Academy. 
In 1699, Abbé Bignon, who had prefided 


for a long =_ over the Academy of Sciences, 
e ſhould prove highly ſerviceable, 


to communicate his intentions to. 


II. 


c 


"The academy i is to conſiſt of ten hono- 
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rary members, one to be preſident; of 


twenty penſioners, three geometricians, three 
aſtronomers, three mechaniſts, three anato- 


miſts, three. botaniſts, three chymiſts; ; of a 


treaſurer, and a ſecretary, the two laſt perpe- 


tual; with twenty aſſociates, viz. twelve 
natives or reſidentiaries in France, of whom 


two are geometricians, two aſtronomers, &c. 


and eight foreigners ; ; beſides twenty pupils, 


one of whom is attached to one of the penſio- | 


np academicians, _ 
III. The honorary and penſionary acade- 


micians only have a deliberativee voice in the 
election of members, or concerning the affairs 


of the academy. When ſcientific matters are 


the objects of Gebete, then the aſſociates are 


joined. But the pupils can never ſpeak, unleſs 


encouraged thereto by the preſident. 


IV. The honorary members ought to be 


regnicolæ, ſtrangers reſident in the country, and 
reſpectable for their knowledge in mathematics 
and phyſics; and the regular clergy, or thoſe 


bound by religious YOWS, may be admitted into 


this claſs. ] 


v. No perſon can be admitted as a penſio- 
nary member, but in conſequence of ſome 
conſiderable work, ſome important diſcovery, . 


or ſome brilliant courſe of lectures. ES, 
VI. Every penſionary academician is to 


declare, at the beginning of the year, the work 
he intends to proceed upon: independently of 
which undertaking, not only the penſionary 
academicians, but the aſſociated, alſo are to 
bring occaſional obſervations or memoirs upon 
different ſubjects. Their times of meeting in 
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„ ACADEMY. | 
each week are to be Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
and, in caſe of a church feſtival Falling on either, 
to be held on the preceding day. _ 

VII. There are two of thoſe aflerntilies 
open to the public in each year; to wit, the 
firſt, after St. Martin's day; and the {en0nd, after 
the Eaſter holidays. 1 


VIII. This academy's vacations are a week 


before, and a week after Eaſter Sunday; Whit- | 


ſuntide week; and from Chriſtmas We to that 
of kings. 

In 1716, the duke of Orleuns, regent of 
France, thought proper to make ſome changes 
in this regulation, under the king's authority: 

the claſs of pupils was ſuppreſſed. It ſeemed 
to labour under ſome inconveniencies, by keep- 
ing up too great an mequality among t * aca- 
demicians, and thereby liable to occaſion, as 


had really been the caſe, expreſſions of harſh» 


nels and contempt, 
This diſtinction deterred ſeveral perſons of 


- acknowledged merit from being deſirous of 


.admittance into the academy; notwithſtanding 
Mr. Fontenelle had declared, in one of his 
_ eulogiums, that the term of Pupil implied no 


difference of merit, and alluded only to a 


priority of admiſſion, and a preſcriptive right 
of ſurvivorſhip; but ſome academicians h 
died, at ſeventy, Tapis a grating ſound to 


veteran n 


The claſs of 3 was eee . ; 


and in their place were ſubſtituted twelve 
adjuncts; to whom, as well as to the aſſociates, 


the privilege-of a deliberative voice in matters 


of ſcience Was granted. 
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The number of honorary members was 
limited to twelve. A claſs of free aſſociates, in 
number fix, was alſo created: they are tied 
down to no particular kind of ſcience'or appli- 
cation. A reſolution alſo was made, that 
thenceforwards the regular clergy could be 
admitted only into this claſs. 
The king names for this academy, every year, 
a preſident, a vice-preſident, a chief director, 
and a ſub-direQor. ''The two former are al- 
ways named from among the honorary members; 
and the two latter from among the penſionary, 
whoonly are entitled to have counters, or ſettons, 
for their being preſent at the aſſemblies. No 
academician can prefix this title to the frontiſ- 
piece of a book, without having previouſly 
obtained the academy's approbation and 
og OmoPinge og Soo. eroprnnins 
From this reformation in the year 1699, the 
academy has been very careful to publiſh, each 
year, a volume containing the ſerious works of 
their members, or leſs important memoirs, or 
eſſays, which may have been read in the aca- 
demy during the run of the year. At the 
head of each volume is prefixed the progreſ. 
hive hiſtory of the academy, or an extract of 
the memoirs, and in general of whatever had 
been read or debated in the academy; and at 
the end of the hiſtory are the eulogiums of 
the academicians who had died within the 
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The place of ſecretary was filled by Mr. de- 

Fontenelle from the year 1699 to 1740. 

Mr. de Mairan ſucceeded to him, during the 
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years 1741s 1742, 17433 and it is now occu- 
Pied by Mr. de F ourchy, 1768. FI, 


1 bs late Mr. Remille de Meſſay, Sünde 
in the parliament of Paris, has founded two 
premiums, which are Alternately diſtributed 
each year by the academy. The ſubjects of 
the one muſt relate to phyſical aſtronomy, and 
_ thoſe of the ag to navigation and commerce. 

The device of this academy is, Invenit & 
perficit. The Ae e of this corps, which 
had been formerly held in the king's library, 
have, ſince the year 1699, been continued in A 
beautiful falon of the old Louvre, 

In the year 1713, the king comfirriied; by 


letters patent, the eſtabliſhment of the two 


academies, viz. of Sciences, and of Belles 
Leier. 

Beſides 5 eme af the capitdt; thee 
ate a great many in the provinces. That of Les 


Jeu floraux, Ludi florales,” at Toulouſe, is com- 
ſed of forty perſons, and is, the oldeſt in the 
Fe which city hath alſo an academy of 
Sciences, and Belles e At Montpellier 
there is a royal ſociety for the ſciences, which, 
ſince the year 1706, forms but one undiſtin- 
gpiſhed body with. that of Paris. There are 
alſo e at Bourdeaux, at Soiſſons, at 
Marſeilles, at Lyons, at Pau, at Montauban, 


at Angers, at Amiens, at Ville Franche, at 


Chalons ſur Marne, at Auxerres, at Caen, at 

| Rouen, at Nancy, at La Rochelle, at Dijon, at 

Benſangon, xe. 
The number of lr * Increaſes 

throughout the kingdom. Now, without enter- 


ing into * At e the multiply- 
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ing of ſuch eſtabliſhments be advantageous to 
a people, or not; it muſt be acknowledged, that 
1 contribute very much to the diffuſing and 95 
preſerving a taſte for ſtudying. the arts and | 
{ciences.. And, even in thoſe cities where | 
there are no academies by inſtitution, there ao, © it 
voluntary meetings of the literati, who o —& | þ 
themſelves pretty nearly in he ſame manner | | 
* efeiſes RA 5 


re 
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71 were needleſs to debate at this "ns. 
whether adultery be a crime that diſgraces 
ſoviety or not. Upon the very ſtarting of ſuch 
a queſtion, every body feels an immediate con- - Iu 
viction in the affirmative; and thoſe perſons =_ 
only would enter into a diſpute about it, who mn 
are fond of having their ears tickled with the 
quibbling ſophiſtry of ſelf· love. 9 
But there is another queſtion much more _ 
worthy of being attended to, the ſolution where-.; 1 
of neceſſarily implies that of the former; and 


that, is to determine which of the twocriminals _ 
does moſt harm to ſociety ; he who. debauches = 
another man's wife; or he who lives in habi- 9 


tual libertiniſm with the ſex, and, by declining 6 
the ſtate of wedlock, is regardleſs of lawfully 1 
begetting ſubjects for the commonwealtn. 

The general ſenſe of mankind declares, that 
next to homicide, adultery, of all other crimes, = 
deſerves to be the moſt ſeverely puniſhed; be- 1 
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cauſe it is one of the moſt cruel robberies, 

3 committed by one man againſt. 
another, and is of ſo outrageous a nature, as 
tooeccaſion murder, and the moſt horrible deeds, 


Which can 


to revenge ſuch an wx puny e und” atro- 
cious injury. 21g 
Although the other kind of unseri con- 


nexion between two perſons, may not com- 
monly give occaſion to ſuch acts of violence as 


cConjugal infidelity does, and the evil conſe- 
quences thence ariſing may not be ſo ap- 


held in a leſs degree of enormity, are more 
effectually prejudicial to ti ſtares: 711. 

— Adultery is the union of two corrupted 
| hearts, eſtranged from all ſenſe of juſtice; and 


that ought to be mutual objects of horror to 


each other, as two robbers hold each other in 
reciprocal contempt for their practical infamy. 
Adultery proves extremely prejudicial to the 


children who are thence derived, becauſe no 


act of maternal tenderneſs is to be expected 
for them, from a vicious mother, that beholds 
in them objects of conſtant anxi 8 and ſting- 
ing reproach for her conjugal infide 

fore ſnie takes no care to form their manners, 


or train them up in the paths of virtue; being 
alienated from the dictates of innocence. 


However culpable ſuch enormities be, yet, 
While kept a ſecret, ſociety ſuffers apparently 
but little; becauſe the children are bred up, 
and receive exteriourly the fame liberal educa- 

tion, with thoſe of legitimate procreation. 

But in general quite different are the effe&s 

from occafional . and tranſitory connexions, 
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bound to each other by no lawful tie. The 


intenſe pleaſure, with which it had pleaſed the 
Almighty, to bleſs the marriage ſtate, was in 


order to promote the generation of the human 
ſpecies; and the intent of Providence is not 
eluded when this Aunkating pleaſure is enjoyed 


in the nuptial bed only: but the ruin of hu- 


man fertility, and + ag becoming a criminal _ 
object in ſociety, are the inevitable effects of 


unauthoriſed intimacy between the ſexes. 


The defeating of human propagation is thus 
effectuated: women who proſtitute themſelves, 


diſclaim all ſenſe of duty; abhor the very 


name of Mother, to the attainment of which 
title they ſo often expoſe themſelves; | and 
when they are ſurpriſed by a ſtate of pregnancy, 
there is nothing they dread ſo much to ſee, as 


the fruit of xp 4 illicit amours. With deteſta- 


tion. they behold its arrival into the world; to 
ich ſuch unnatural parents, for the moſt 


part, think the unhappy babe has no right 


Nay, to prevent it, deſtructive remedies have 
been often employed; and on their failing, the 
devoted helpleſs victim is murdered, for daring 
to behold the light; or left naked and; forfaken 


in the ſtreet, to the charity of the firſt comer. 


From wretches thus expoſed at their. coming 


into the world, and afterwards: to all the debas 


ſing caprieisuſneſs of fortune, is formed a mot 
ley groupe of unayowed banditti, without 


education, poſſeſſion, profeffion, or claim 


whatſoever in the nation. Moreover, the . 


abandoned ſtate of uncontrouled freedom, in 


which they have grown up, unavoidly + om 
3 them unprincipled, and disaster oe & notion 
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of auluvity ordiſcretion: whence they often be- 
come deſperadoes, and perpettate moſt execrable 
acts to revenge themſelves on a ſociety, in which 
they have no rank, concern, or eſtimation, a 
but univerſal contempt for than wretched i in- r 
r ee 101 , ee I 
I Theleaſt of evils nenen to Megitimacy 2 
{ 

| 
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is not that it ſcatters through the realm unfor- 
tunate exiſtences, diſavowed by all; dus that 
they commonly die without having been able 
to contribute to the good of the community, 
by begetting lawful children, * from the 17328 
ral averſion to marry a baſtard. 
This naturally leads us to another topic; which 
is, to declare, that nothing can be more oppo- 
ſite to the well-being and increaſe of ſociety, 
than the celibacy, or the leading of a ſingle 
life, which is ſo much cried up by thoſe 
maxims of falſe philoſophy to be heard at every 
rendezvous, and that are W ſubverſive of 
| the moral ſyſtem. 
We allude not here in the leaſt to that Alu- 
oh: we inſtitution of the church, by which was 
meant that the lives of the clerg y might be- 
come more edifying and — 4 to others, 
and that what they refuſed to themſelves they 
ſhould recommend to all ranks of the laity, 
10 Wit, the happineſs and dignity of the nup- 
tial union for the cementing of a virtuous ue 
' honourable ſociety ; wherein they employ al 
' their ſtudy, care, and attention, to rear, edu- 
cate, and defend, the children of Faith, againſt 
| th Fare or that an men philoſophy, now 
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fo prevalent, and to whoſe wicked tenets fo 


many have abandoned themſelves: - | 
The ancient Romans had no Knead ow 


ment 4n that caſe were arbitrary. The empe- 


ror Auguſtus was the firſt who inſtituted one; 
and had the misfortune of ſeeing its firſt execu- 


tion'in his own family. It was called the Lex 
Julia, and ſentenced the delinquents to death. 
But although, in conſequence of this law, the 


accuſation of the crime of adultery became of 
zblic notoriety, and was allowed toall perſons; 


let it be obſerved that adultery hath always 


been conſidered as à crime of a domeſtic and 
private nature, rather than as one of a public 
concern; and that therefore ſtrangers to the | 
family were ſeldom allowed to proſecute for 
Judiciary puniſhment, if the married couple 
lived peaceably together, and the huſband | 
had urged no cauſe of Dn to the Prager 

| tribunal. 
And for this ada ſome of the ſucceeding 
emperors abrogated entirely that part of the law, 
which allowed ſtrangers to the family to inter- 
fere in an accuſation of adultery; becauſe ſuch a 
proſecution could not be commenced without 
- ſowing the ſeeds of diviſion and jealouſy in 
the minds of the huſband and wife; nay, more, | 
without throwing the birthright of thechildren 


0 


into uncertainty; and, finally, without making 


the huſband an object of laughter, and con- 


tempt: for the huſband being the perſon prin- 


20 intereſted to examine into the conduct 
of his wife, it is to be ſuppoſed he does it 
with more eircumſpection than any other per- 
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agaipſt adultery; the accuſation and puniſh- * 
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ſon; and that therefore, when he holds his 


tongue, no body elſe has a right to ſpeak. . 
The law therefore, in certain caſes, eſtablithed 


the huſband judge; inveſting him alſo with an 
executive power in his own cauſe, and a per- 


miſſion of avenging himſelf for the injury done 


to his honour, on finding the culprits in the 
act of ſhame. It was alſo ordered by the ſame 
law, that if a huſband ſhould be known to 
make an infamous traffick of his wife's perſon, 
or that he were any way conniving at, or con- 
ſcious of her leading a diffolute life, but at the 

-. ſame time diſſembled an ignorance of her 
turpitude, in ſuch caſes the adultery became a 
crime of public notoriety: then ſtrangers to 


the family might commencea legal proſecution, 


and, according to the Lex Joy N ane 
8 and wife were puniſhed. 


In moſt of the European Aaken, at pre- 


. FfJent; conjugal infidelity 1s not looked upon as 
aa crime of public concern: and therefore 
the huſband is the only perſon who has a right 
to accuſe the wife; nor can the power of the 


ſtate interfere, but in caſes of Oy” enormous 


ſcandal*. 2 92 

F Although a baden who nes con nid 
fidelity, be a delinquent, as well as the wife 
who does the ſame, yet ſhe is not allowed to 


accuſe, or carry: on a ſuit againſt him for that 
crime. 


Socrates (not 0 Grecian philsfpher) 


relates, that under the Emperor Theodoſius, 
in the year 380, a woman convicted of adul- 
befy: was, in Ruinen for her ie exe 


| * | That i is in F rance, but not i in \ England, 
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poſed to the brutal attacks of whoſoever would 
— to commit an act of luftful vJjornice —_ - 

ne fiel the ſarrie punitiiinany 
upon adulterers, as on paricides: the Lo- 
crians put out their eyes; and in moſt of the 
oriental nations, this crime is ere with 
the: utmoſt ſeverity. 185 
he ancient a nend to the 

1 a woman caught in adultery; and 

from the midſt of her aſhes a gibbet was 

erected, and thereon the accomplice of her 

crime was executed. In England, according 
do the Lex Edmund, adultery was puniſhed 
in the ſame manner as murder; which became 
changed into the baniſhment of the male of- 
fender, and OT oo the noſe and e cars of the R 
female. 3 
un spain it was the cuſtom to cut col: the Fo 
| parts which had been inſtrumental in com- 
5 mitting the crime. 
In Poland, before che eltablüchimen of 


. chriſt anity, the males guilty of adultery-and 
; || fornication were puniſhed in a very extraordi- 


| nary manner. Being conducted to the public 
place appointed for executions, there they 
> were made faſt to a hook by the teſticles ; and 
„ || razors were left near them, that when neceſſi- 
t || tated by the agony they endured in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, ey might mutilate themſelves, in 
you! to get free, | unleſs they rather choſe 
eriſh in * horrible plight. NG 
h he civil law reformed by Juſtimi un, 
through the remonſtrances of his conſort 
Theodora, moderated we. rigor of the Len. 
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Julia, ordering that an adultereſs ſhould be 
whipt, and ſhut up in a convent for two years; 
but if, during that time, the huſband were not 
to relent, or ſnew any inclination of taking 
her home again, then her hair was ſentenced 
to be cut off, and ſhe to remain a cloſe priſoner 
for life; and this was called the Lex authentica il - 
in regard to conjugal infidelity, it being the 
new one, containing the reformed cxſpolition 
of the old, relative to this heinous offence.” 
The laws againſt adultery are much miti- 
. at preſent: all the puniſhment inflicted 
on an adultereſs, is to deprive her of her dowry, 
with the benefit of all marriage articles, and 
to ſend her to a convent. It is no longer the 
cuſtom to whip ſuch a criminal, leſt that pub- 
lic ignominy might prevent a huſband, other- 
wiſe relentingly inclined, from a reconciliation 
With her: EGO of en reunions haue been : 
N 1 | 
'T hebuſband” $ 8 are > not e to 1500 
an accuſation of adultery againſt his widow, 
with an intent to deprive her of the benefit of 
her marriage ſettlement. They are only al- 
lowed to proceed for her being deprived there- 
5 of, when the action had been brought in the 
= huſband's life-time: yet even in that caſe, in 
order to ſucceed, they muſt eſtabliſh their 
1 proofs of her canjugal ce within the 
| „ of mourning. c : 
_ © Awoman convicted of OS EE is not 8 
* by emancipated from her huſband's power. 
| | There was a time, as Plutarch informs us, 
when the Lacedemonians, inſtead of puniſhing. 
- adultery, F or at leaſt tolerated it. 
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_ Adultery renders marriageunlawful between = 
the two guilty ones, and forms what the The- M8 
ologiſts call impedimentum criminis, * An — 
pediment through their criminality.” 
The Greeks, and ſomeChriſtians in the eaſt, 
were of opinion, that a wife's being convicted 
of adultery, diſſolved the marriage compact; 
and that the huſband might without any for- 
mal proceſs take unto him another wife. But 
the council of Trent, 1 in Seſſion xxiv. Can. 7. 
condemned this opinion, and, in a manner, 
anathematiſed all who maintained it. 
Adulterine is an epithet given to thoſe chil- 
dren that are begotten in adulterous embraces : 
they are looked upon in a more odious light, 
than thoſe engendered by unmarried people. 
The Romans refuſed to them even the title of 
Natural children; 3 As s if _ were diſclaimed | 
by: n 
Such e progeny are diſqualified for 
church- benefices, unleſs legitimated, inſtances 
whereof have been known. 
A ſubſequent marriage, if ſuch can be 
rendered practicable, by a diſſolution either of 
that of the father, or of the mother of the | 
adultetine child, or even of both, cannot ope= + 
rate its legitimation: ſo much the contrary, 
that act conſtitutes a new crime, becauſe the 
canon laws abſolutely prohibit wedlock be-- 
tween adulterous perſons, eſpecially if they i 
had mutually exchanged a promiſe of marie | 
during their criminal intercourſe. 
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is N or 28 in the Mal of the pretended 
revelations and doctrine of the falſe prophet 


75 word 1 is en pi literally 


4 lente a Book, or Collection; and the firſt of 
theſe interpretations is the beſt: for it was 
Mahomet's intention, that his Alcoran ſhould 
be called the Book by excellence, in imitation 
of the Jews and Chriſtians, who call the 916 


and New Teſtaments the Scripture. 1 


The opinion commonly received concernin * : 
the origin of the Alcoran is, that it was com- 
poſed by Mahome 
rylas, a Jacobite heretic; Sergius, 2 Nei- 
| torian monk; and ſome Jews. 


met, with the aſſiſtance of Ba- 


Mr. d'Herbelot i in his Oriental Libeary 
jectures, that after the hereſies of Neſtorius, 
and Eutyches were condemned by the œcu- 


menical councils,” ſeveral biſhops, ſecular 
Prieſts, regulars and others, who withdrew 
themſelves into the deſerts. of Arabia and 
Agypt, furniſhed this impoſtor with many. 


disfigured paſſages of the holy writ, as well as 


with many miſconceived and wrongly inter- 
preted dogmas, which were farther debaſed by 


paſſing t! rough his untutored and irregular 


imagination, as can be eaſily diſcovered by ob- 
_ ferving the maxims of thoſe ancient heretics, 
| —— — the Alcoran, 


ö ²˙ ü NN. oe ed oa 1 


„ eee. 2 
The Jews ſcattered through Arabia, con- 
tributed as much to the impoſition; and they 
boaſted that twelve of their chief doctors were 
the authors of it. Although there be no ab- 
ſolute authority for believing the former of 
theſe two traditions, it appears to be more 
probable than the latter; ſince, in promulga- 
ting the Alcoran, the intent propoſed, was 
to deceive a whole people; and nothing could 

contribute more effectually to that purpoſe, 
than ſecrecy and filence, for which the groſs 
ſtupidity of the Arabians proved very fayoura- 
ble; at a time too, when a conſtant appre- 
henſion prevailed, left, among the multitude, 
ſome ſagacious mortals might © ariſe, to make 
an eaſy diſcovery of fo groſs an impoſture, 
Which, far from being a work of inſpiration, 
was the botched-up farrago of many hands. 
But all Muſſulmen believe, as an article of 
faith, that their prophet, who, they ſay, was 
a ſimple andunlettered man, has foiſted nothing 
of his own into this book, which he received 
from God, by the miniſtry of the angel 
Gabriel, written upon parchment, made df 
the ſkin of the ram which Abraham facri- 
ficed in the ſtead of his ſon Iſaae. They 
farther add, that it. was communicated, but 
ſucceſſively, verſe by verſe, at different times 
and in different places, during the courſe of 
777 & 4 x Soph whe i ARE 
Under thoſe pretended intermptions, they 
would fain ſhelter the confuſion that puzzles 
throughout this work, and is ſo unaccountable, 
that their moſt able doctors have laboured in 
vain to throw ſome light into this chads: for 
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from either Mahomet, or his copyiſt, having 
collected in a hurry, and without choice, theſe 
pretended. revelations, there is no poffibility 
= of ſettling the order, according to which h they 
ad been ſent down from heaven. | 
ll -» The: twenty-three years employed. by the 
ange Gabriel to bring the Alcoran down to 
Mahomet are, as is obvious, a wonderful re- 
fuge for his followers; becauſe by their means 
they apologiſe for the frequent contradictions, 
with which his work abounds; and, rather than 
their prophet ſhould be diſgraced, they zea- 
louſly throw the fault on God himſelf; aſſert- 
ing, that in the long courſe of three and twenty 
years the Deity corrected and reformed many 
of the dogmas and precepts, which he had al- 
ready ſent to their rophet:- 7 | 
The doctrine of Mahomet may be 1 
1 Intakiftorical and. dogmatic points: the former, 
= ,  thouph: bearing ſome marks of truth, are yet 
= blended with a great number of fables and 
abſurdities; as, r inſtance, we find therein, : 
that after the puniſhment inflicted on the 
immediate poſterity of Adam, called the Moſt 
Ancient of Prophets, Noah repaired what the 
former had loſt; and that, as Abraham ſucceed- 
ed to the ſecond, ſo did Joſeph to the third; 
that Moſes was produced and Preferred by a 
miracle; that at length St. John came to 
preach the goſpel; that Teſus C riſt, who was 
conceived : incorruptible in the womb of a 
virgin, privileged from all temptations of 
the devil, created by the breath of God, and 
animated by the Haly Ghoſt, was come to 
eſtabliſh it; which Mahomet finally con- 
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firmed. Although the Alcoran gives great 
encomiums to the Saviour of the world, whom 
it calls the Word, the Virtue, the Soul, and 

the Strength of God; it however denies his 
eternal generation, and his divinity; mixing 
fables the moſt extravagant with the ſacred 
truths of the Chriſtian religion. Nothing is 
more common than to find in that book, next 
to ſome" very rational nag the moſt ab- 
ſurd chimerass. 

In regard to the aobivine: of rownrde as 
puniſhments 3 in a future ſtate, as a moſt pow- 
erful motive to excite people to follow a vir- 
tuous, and reſtrain them from a vicious life, 
Mahomet, having to do with a race of mor- 
tals very much addicted to ſenſual pleaſures, 
in order to win them over to his ſide, art- 
fully bethought him of making eternal happi- 
neſs to conſiſt in an uncontrouled enjoyment | 
of ſuch pleaſures ; and puniſhment, in a pri- 
vation of them, accompanied however with 
ſome terrible chaſtiſement, more ſo for i its 
rigour than duration. * 

Accordingly he teaches 8 in his Alco- 
ran, that there are ſeven paradiſes: and the book 
Aar adds, that Mahomet had ſeen them all, 
mounted upon an Alborak, ananimal whoſe ſize 

is between thoſe of the aſs and the mule; that 
the firſtis made of fine ſilver; the ſecond of gold; 
thethirdof precious ſtones, where is anan gel, from 
one of whoſe hands to the other, there is ſeventy 
thouſand days journey, with a book, in which 
he always reads; the fourth is made of emeralds; 
the fifth of cryſtal; the ſixth of a colour like 
1 and the ſeventh is a moſt 9 gar- 
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u, irrigated with", fountains, and rivers of 
milk, (> cm and wine; ornamented with 


trees, that enjoy a perpetual verdure, and 
bloſſom into nymphs moſt beautiful to the 


„and delicate to the touch; moreover ſo en- 
nting, that if one of them were to ſpit into 
3 ai it would immediately take wa bit- 


: terneſs, and ſweeten the whole. enen 
This paradiſe is aſſerted to be 
guard of angels, ſome of which haves! @head 
 Hke a cow, bearing horns; which haye em- 
boſſed upon them forty thouſand knobs, and 
to paſs from one knob to another comprehends 
2 journey of forty. days: other enen have 
ſeventy thouſand mouths, with ſeventy thou- 
ſand tongues; and each tongue praifes God 


ſeventy thouſand times a day, in TR 5 thou- 
bud dif r | 0 


ee the 


idioms. 


Before the throne 1 avg 0 


Saen wax-tapers, which, to proceed 1 
one end to the other, would take up fifty days 
journey. All the apartments of thoſe imagi- 
nary heavens are decorated in the moſt ſarpri- 


fing manner a wild enthuſiaſtic fancy could 
ſuggeſt. . The faithful are there ſerved with 


| the moſt rare and delicious viands; they eſ- 


pouſe the Hourit, or young nymphs, who, 


notwithſtanding their continual intercourſe 
with muſſulmen, enjoy a never- fading virgini- 
ty; whenee it appears, that Mahomet makes 
all the happineſs of his - ar e to con- 
ſiſt in voluptuous ſenſual | 


His Hell | implies + not a. hos 


| tranſitory. puniſhments,, which have theic 
| period caraugh the . of Mahomet, who, 
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having Nudel the reprobate and ünful in A 
fountain of water, admits them to a feaſt 
| made from the leavings of that prepared for 
the bleſt. He allows a judgement alſo after 
death, and a ſort of purgatory; that is, a tem- 
porary puniſhent in their graves, and in the 
bowels of the earth, for the bodies of thoſe 
tranſgreſſors Who have not lived het perfectly 
to the ſpirit of his law. 

The two fundamental points, on which the 
Alcoran would ſeem to bear, are ſufficient to 
diſcover the falſhood of the whole. The one 
18 Predeſtination, which confiſts in believing, 
that every event in life happens from a pre- 
determination of the eternal mind, not to be 
counter-worked; and it is notorious to what 


an exceſs the Muſſulmen are infatuated in the 
behalf of this 1 other is, that Ma- 


 homet's religion ought to be eftabliſhed without the 
agency of miracle, or controverſy; ſo that all 
opponents were to be put to the ſword; and 
the Muſſulman, who kills a diſbehever, is re- 
warded with paradiſe. It is well known from 
hiſtory, that the Turkiſh religion hath eſta- 
bliſhed and ſpread itſelf leſs by the influence of 


ſeduction, than by violence and the force of 
arms. 


It is not amiſs to a here, that the 


Alcoran, during Mahomet's life, was kept only 


in flying ſheets, and that his ſucceſſor Abuke- 


ker was the firſt whohad bound them to ether in 
a volume, and gave the care of it to apſha or 


Alicha the widow of Mahomet, to ien, as 


to the original, recourſe might be had in the 
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caſe of "re 1 PEree* Tot at that time there 
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were numberleſs copies of che Alcoran ſcattered 
Over Aſia. "wh 

og Othman, the Gieeedor of Abukeker, ordered 
NW ſeveral copies to be made out in ſtrict confor- 
mity. with the original, then in the hands of 
Hapſha; and that all others ſhould, (be r- ar 
| preſſed. . n 
25 Some N ib e e calif m 
1 5 of Babylon, having. procured all the differing tl 
* copies of the Alcoran to be collected; he Ne 
charged ſix of the moſt able doctors with the Nel 
care of ſelecting whatever ſhould to them ap- 9 
pear to have really deſcended from... their iſ q 
prophet; but to throw what did not, into the ſe 
river. 75 
The event turned out quite contrary. 4 to o Mo- 4 
havia's expectation; for inſtead of eſtabliſhing 
one uncontrovertible and only foundation for 
the Mahometan religion, they became the 
authors of four different ſets. The firſt and 
moſt ſuperſtitious is that of Melik, followed 
by the Moors and the Arabians. The ſecond, 
called the Imenian, conformable to the tradi- 

tion of Ali, is adhered to by the Perſians. 
The Turks have embraced 4 doctrine of 
Omar, it being the moſt free; and that of 
Odman, deemed the moſt imple, is adopted 
by the Tartars. Notwithſtanding their ſpecific 
= rer, they all agree in one point; which 
is, to revere Mahomet as the greateſt of __ 
F | 
= -- 1 The eie variations, chat appear in the 
x copies made ſince that of Abukeker, | arite- I © 
from the punctuation, which was unknown in 
| 


Mahomet s. time, and hath been ſince intro- 
duced by the commentators, in order to fx 


— 


The ALCORAN. . 
and determine the true reading: they our 
in that, the precedent of the Jewiſh Maſſorah, 
that had ad 

Hebrew text of the Scripture. 


The Alcoran is divided into ſurasor chapters, | 
a the /uras are ſub- divided into verſes uncon- 


nected, having no relation in ſenſe, and are 


more proſaic than poetical. The dividing of 


the Alcoran into ſuras is modern; they amount 


to fixty. The greateſt part of the /uras or 


chapters have ridiculous titles, as, of the Cow; 
of the. Ant; of the Fly; and treat of ſubj eas 
quite different Hons thoſe deg cog titles 
ſeen” to p n | 


eee 


"FRIENDSHIP. 


# RIEN DSHIP, in the purity of its mean- 
ing, implies nothing more than a virtuous 
and mutually-pleaſing commerce kept up be- 
tween two perſons.· Some objectors may 
reply, * You confine it ſurely within too nar- 
«row bounds.” ---By no means, if you conſider 


that we allow not to come within the compaſs 
of this definition all the connexions, or attach- 
ments, between two perſons, that are founded 
on no other baſis, but that of a vicious indul- 


gence, or purſuits of mutual worldly intereſt. 


The intercourſe that we have one with the 


other, is in regard either to the mind, or the 
heart: the refined commerce for the mind's ſake 


is founded on the learning of a perſon; that, 


by which the heart is pleafiogly attached, 


erted punctuation in the original 
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48 ; Fxien D's H F. 
gives birth: to friendſhip. No propoſition "MA 
be clearer, or is better qualified to unfold what 
friendſhip,” properly r int is in itſelf, and 
all its ramifications. _ - * 

- By this definition, it is Nidignihed . 
n which is an inbred propenſity to do 
good to every body. But the exertions of 
friendſhip extend no farther than to thoſe with 
whom we are actually in connexion. The 
human kind in general is too vaſt an abject to 
have an immediate commerce with each in- 
dividual of ſociety; and, reciprocally, on each 
individual to have with Kaner 1 or gh 

Friendſhip is by no means an enemy to that 
charity which is natural to man; but makes 
its rays converge into a particular attachment, 
productive of an agreeable commerce, between 
two perſons. It is an inſufficiency within our- 
ſelves, that cauſes the neceſſity of friendſhip, 
which in turn is  celtroped by its own de- 
1 9 5 

Is man alone? He becomes e with 
his miſery ; he feels that he wants a prop; in 
conſequence he looks out for an approver of his 
taſte; a companion in his pleaſures, and his 
_ ſufferings; one whoſe heart and mind can be 
devoted to him entirely: which circumſtance 
_ would give to friendſhip its faireſt complexion. 
No fuppoſe ſuch a perſon to be found; pol- 
ſeſſion ſoon blunts the edge. of defire; avlith 
changes to e een and enn expires 
in diſguſt. 14 

When any apparent bod preſents itſelf to 
us at a diſtance, our deſires point that way; 
dot no ſooner is it een than the noming- 
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neſs of it proves diſpleaſing: our mind's eye, 
which was attracted to it when at a diſtance, 
can no longer reſt itſelf thereon; farther pro- 
ſpects opening to the view. 80 it happens in 
friendſhip, that intimacy, which, beheld at a 
diſtance, promiſed. to fix our deſires, when 
viewed too near deceives dar hopes; and, fo 
far from filling up the void we expected it 


would, leaves us in the midſt of wants, that 
diſttact and make us ſeek for other reſources: 


from which circumſtance we become neglect- 
ful of pleaſing; grow diſagreeable; nay, ſoon 
moroſely arrogate, as a tribute due, thoſe acts 
of complacency which had formerly been re- 
ceived as a voluntary gift, and with an air of 
acknowledging chearfulneſs. „ 


It is in the nature of man to appropriate | 


farteringly to himſelf a right, as it were, to 
thoſe favours which politeneſs gratuitouſſy 
paid; and, from having been long accuſtomed 


thereto, to think he hath a natural claim of 


poſſeſſion to things he holds merely from the 


courteſy of others; and that the will of his 


friends ought to be entirely at his diſpoſal; 

nay, that it ought to be governed by him: 
but when ſuch pretenſions ſpring up on both 
fides, as it often happens, ſelf-love takes the 
alarm in each breaſt, and breaks out in recipro- 


cal remonſtrances; whence animoſity, diſſike, 


reproachful explications, and a rupture, enſue. 


Long- concealed: failings (on people's being 
off their guard through intimacy) are let to 


break forth, as well as violent paſſions, that 
prove no leſs diſguſting in friendſhip, than 
ſome terrible. diſtempers prove in the purſuit 
of amorous felicity. 
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Perſons of violent tempers, although capable 


of giving the ſtrongeſt proofs of a devoted, are 


not of a conſtant friendſhip; which is found 
to be no where ſo permanent as in ſedate 
and timid diſpoſitions, whoſe habitual modera- 

tion is the ſeat beſt calculatec 


| to be that vir- 
tue's:reſidence. The gentle and calm-diffuſing 
ſentiments commonly attendant on friendſhip, 


chear the hearts of ſuch characters, dilate their 
minds, expand their fouls, - render them 
more confident and alert, mix not only with 


their amuſements, but with their more ſerious 
buſineſs, and even with their-myſterious plea- 
ſures: they are the very ſoul of their exiſtence. 
'_ Young people, as yet new to the ways of 
life, are very open to the firſt impreſſions of 


_ friendſhip; but the vivacity of their paſſions 


diſtracts, and renders them inconſtant. In age, 


that exquiſite ſenſibility of friendly impreſſions 
is blunted; beſides, it is very cautious in whom 
to place a confidence. Yet people in that 
time of life form connexions er on their 
mutual wants; and reaſon is the tie: if young 


people love more tenderly, old people love 


I) he duties of friendſhip prove more extenſive 
than they are imagined to be. The debt due to 


friendſhip is always to be proportioned to the 


degree, and the character of it; which makes ſo 
many degrees, and different characters of duty, a 


moſt important reflexion, and well worthy of 


being conſidered, in order to put a ſtop to the 


unjuſt exclamations ſo frequently bandied about, 
and complaining how one has been forſaken, 


badly ſerved, or diſregarded by falſe friends, 


For example's ſake, I. A friend, through no 


» 
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not of, a character to require ſuch a proceeding. 


a riſk of the granter's fortune: but the friend- 


to expect one from the other, 1 is diverſifiable 


the method that muſt contribute the moſt 


them, is, that on one hand, in difficulty, the 
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ogher engagement, but that of delighting in 
the ſame literary amuſements, thinks it very 
ſtrange that another ſhould refuſe expoſing his 
— 7 for him: the friendſhip i in this caſe was 


2. A friend adopted for tlie ſweetneſs of his 
behaviour, and agreeableneſs. of his converſa- 
tion; applies for a ſervice, which would imply 


ſhip was not of a cotnplexion: to, be ne to 
ſuch a ſacrifice. 5 . 

A friend (one whoſe od ddvinehes at times . 
been of the greateſt advantage) is hurt at his 
not having been conſulted upon a certain occa- 
ſion, and is therein wrong. Perhaps this par- 
ticular occaſion could admit but the confi- 
dence of relations and family friends, the only 
that could with propriety: be intruſted wit! 
ſuch an affair, whoſe particularities were in- 
communicable to any other ente reve 
intimate. 


The juſt * of what friends are entitled 


F 1 


ad infinitum, through the various degrees and 
different characters of friendſhip. In general, 
the beſt rules for conducting with prudence 


effeQually to the mutual ſatisfaction of friends, 
and the maintaining of an- harmony between 


diſtreſſed ſhould expect lee,” rather than more; 
from the friend applied to; and that, on the 


other hand, the end applied to mould ant 
more, rather than 4% | 


It follows, from the above enflexidna concern- | 


* 
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_ ing friendſhip, chat the maxim of an equality 
among friends ſhould always prevail; for with- 
out it there can be no real friendſhip: Amici 
lia aut pares invenit, au facit Friendſhip 
either finds * upon an e or Te- 
« ders them ſoo ou. bat 5 
According to this doctrine, where is a e- 
Fl  ' niafrch's chance to have friends? Muſt he 
ſeek for them among his brother ſovereigns 3 
or muſt he give to his ſubject- friends a title, to 
raiſe them to an equality with him? How elſe 
jump in with the ſenſe of the maxim laid 
down? becauſe the conſtituent requiſites of 
friendſhips ſuppoſe an uncontrouled freedom of 
thinking and ſpeaking between two perſons, 
and ſuch as excludes all notion of ſuperiotity or 
inferiority between them: and this e alley 
gives a ſweetneſs to the commerce of friend- 
ſhip; which ſweetneſs: reſults from a freedom 
on both ſides to propoſe their thoughts, taſte, 
doubts and difficulties; but ever within the 
ſpecificated criterion wk . friendſhip com- 
menced. 
e riendſhip enforces not more equatity,chan 
relationſhip; in blood does. Kindredſhip amongſt 
people of very different rinks, permits not 
= certain familiarities; of which the beſt illuſtra- 
tion is the anſwer of a prince to a nobleman, on 
ſhowing him the equeſtrian ſtatue of a hero, 
their common forefather, 'The former replied, 
He that is under is yours; he above is mine: 
the nobleman's air of familiarity was not agree- 
able to the rank of a prince. Attention to 
diſtance and reſpect are to be obſerved in friend- 
* as well as in relationſhip, % #4 
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Them ancients . have deified friendſhip; but 
we know not, if, like other divinitics, ſhe 
had. either temples, or altars of, ſtone; nor 


is it of any moment: however, though time has 


not preſerved to us any repreſentations of fuchg 


vet Lilo; Geraldi would inſinuate, in his work 
on the deities of /paganiin,; tha ſhe was en- 
pr raved, in the figure. of a young woman, her 


ead bare, body covered with a plain coarſe | 
dreſs, and breaſt naked down to the region of 
the heart, on which ſhe applied one hand, 
holding with the other a dried elm. The 
an is, in our opinion. of the true ſublime. 
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dients in love, being an inclination that 


: takes its riſe from the ſenſes: and though 


from theſe in general proceeds, the intenſity of 


deſire, yet are they not always the agents pri- 
marily concerned; becauſe it is by no means 


impoſſible that there may be a love free from 


any of the _ groſs languiſhments of Juſt. 


he ſame paſſions ariſe often in different men 


from very different cauſes: The fame merit 
may pleaſe equally, by being conſidered i in va- 


rious points of vie p. 


Let us ſuppoſe, for example” 9 Cie, krete! | 


men to be enamoured with the ſame woman. 


One admires her for her wit, another for her 


virtue, a third for her — &c. 
3 


- 


It may at the ſame time not be impoſſible? that 
they are all enraptured with her for 4 quality 


which ſhe has not; and that is, when in rea- 


lity ſhe is a filly" female, yet they all revere 
her for her good ſenſe. What ben 7 they 
labour to keep themſelves captivated” by that 
quality, which they at firſt "fancied ſhe was 
poſſeſ ed of; and it is not at all the volatile 
beauty they doat upon: for the object of the 


human paſſions is neither what' degrades, nor 


ennebles them; no, that depends ere 


the manner i in Which it is contemplated. | 


But I have already advanced, that it is pe c 
gble to find in love an end more refined than 


that of pleaſing the ſenſes; - and from the fol- 


lowing obſervation. I remark, every day, men 
ſurrounded by women, at church, play-f ouſes, 
public walks, &c. whom they had never ſeen 
before; yet do not always determine their 
liking for the moſt beautiful in reality, or 
even who appear to themſelves to be ſuch: 


Now, what reaſon 25 be yet: for this puze 


N phenomenon | ? 
Ihe beſt that in our opinion can be olfided 
-is, that cach particular beauty is expreſſtve of 


a particular character; and that which accords 


= neareſt with our own, we give a preference 


It is then the character that determines; | 
| oy is File ſoul we love; which cannot be denied 


by any accurate reaſoner. 


Therefore the external appearance hit 191 | 
an impreſſion upon our ſenſes, is rent to us, 


but as a repreſentative image of that ſuperior 
excellence which is hidden from our view: 


conſequently, ve love the ſenſible qualities only | 


| Li o v. E. ; 55 
as the organs of our. pleaſure, amd with ſubordi- 
nation to thoſe inſenſible qualities, of which 
they are the expreſſive types. We can then 
ſafely affirm, that the ſoul 1s the chief obje& of 
our paſſion: it is not then to the ſenſes, but to 

the mind, that the ſoul is pleaſing and attrac- 
tive; wherefore the object that affects the mind. 
becomes the prevailing intereſt; and if that of 
the ſenſes were in oppoſition; it would be 
ſoon forced to give way: there needs no more, 
than to tell us, that it is in groſs oppoſition, 
is a ſtain to the ſoul; it is immediately diſcard- 
ed, and love in its purity triumphs. wt 
Such a love as now painted, is unqueſtion- 
able, yet by no means to be confounded with 
friendſhip; for in the latter, the mind is the 
organ o ſentiment; but in the former, the 
ſenſes: and as the ideas that are conceived through 
the medium of the ſenſes, are infinitely more 
powerful than thoſe which are produced bß 
reflexion, the feeling inſpired by them aſſumes 
the name of paſſion by pre- eminence: friend- 
ſhip cannot be ſaid to go ſo far. Stop; the 
queſtion begins to become tickliſh, and the 
abſolute deciſion of it we reſign to more ex- 
perienced, and more delicate ſerutiniſts of na- 
ture, than we can pretend to be. 
here can be no love without eſteem; Bod 
the reaſon is clear: love reſults from ourſelvgs 
being pleaſed in the perſons whom we love: we 
cannot help diſcovering an object of value in what 
pleaſeth us; the heart conſpires to enhance its 
merit; and hence ariſes the motive, why we 
n durſeluen to others, mars none 
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other can we be fo much e as with bur 
.. dearſelves, . Kühen 

"Miherafoid n only beben ans, but 

every thing we love, as hunting, muſic, 
horſes, &c. For they who deſpiſe their own 

4 re do it throu gh dint of reflexion; and 
y an effort of — it is * no means an 

f umpulſion of inſtinct. | 


By a natural conſequence of the Fes eint | 
"TM ciple; hatred ſinks, in our opinion, thoſe who 


are the objects of it, as forcibly as love raiſes 


them. It is quite againſt the grain of human 

feeling, not to accuſe of ſome remarkable de- 
fault whatever is hurtful to it. It is a kind of 
confuſed e e to which the mind Feng 


aſſents. 55 


But if Wande ſhould a 570 in ; oppoſition: to 
this inſtinctive impulſe (becauſe there are qua- 
lities which mankind in general are agreed to 


eſteem, and to deteſt others) then this contra- 


diction ſerves but to irritate the paſſion more; 
3 rather than yield to the dictates of truth, 
ed ung obſtinately regardleſs of them, and 


oys every effort to ſtrip the object diſliked 
3 jo natural good qualities, in order to debaſe 
it with odious ones, to ſatisfy the intereſt 


eſpouſed to run it down; and then an unbridled 
looſe is given to the be ee oÞ e e. 
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Love thenvorld. What a variet of chvings 
is comprehended in that expreſſion} Liberti= | 
niſm, the deſire of pleaſing, the wiſh of power, 
&c: The love of whatever excites the pleaſure 
of rational ſenſibility, or ſolid grandeur, 
is NO where ſo 2 blended as in this | 
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paſſion,” 8 proportioned to che imd nl 
the heart of the perſon that is therewith af- 
fected. As genius and activity impel to 
virtue and glory; ſo little talents of idleneſs, a 
turn to pleaſure, gaiety, and vanity, lower 
people to the purſuit of mean objects. But it 
is inſtinet that actuates in each alike: the 
love of the world contains the _ cds mier 
almoſt every paſſion 

\ The Love of Glory gives its votaries a natu- 
Ern over the hearts of others, which 
muſt te as pleaſing to them, as any of the 
_ agreeable ſenſations. ': Thoſe who affect to 
talk of its nullity in a rallying manner, are 
perhaps the leaſt capable of enduring the con- 
tempt of a ſingle perſon. The void of great 
paſſions is commonly filled up by a number of 
little ones: the contemner of glory values him- 
ſelf for dancing well, or ſome equally inſigni- 
ficant qualification. They are ſo blind in un- 
derſtanding, as not to comprehend, that in all 

their favourite trifles, it is glory they are ſo 
yainly, curiouſly, and anxiouſly in purſuit of——— 
„ Glory, ſay they, is neither virtue, nor 
merit.“ So far they reaſon right: it is neither, 
but is the reward of both. By her, mortals are 
arouſed to action, and to ſep. rw and through 
her energy we often render ourſelves eſtimable 
from the very hope of becoming ſo. 

The thoughts of the multitude are in gene- 
on 8 and groveling, relatively to virtue, 
| - &c. but the more trifling, objects of 
44 vetheir acknowledged proportions. The 
oak is a great tree, near the cherry-tree: 
equally different i is man from man. -----=What 


\ 
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Ate the inclinations and merits of men 0 
deſpiſe glory? Have they ever deſerved any? 
Tue Love of Science, and ꝙ Literature, reſem- 
bles very much in principle the former; for 
they both ſpring: from an internal ſenſe of the 
void that is ding to our imperfection: hut 
the one would fan ſhine out of us, a new 
being as it were; while the other concenters 


itſelf in cultivating and extending the internal 


fund. The paſſion of glory wants to make us 
great without that of the nee n our- 
ſelves. EGS. Bf? 
The * 1 a no taſte for "DOK — 
W a great ſoul, nor a ſagacious mind. 
The arts are dedicated to delineate the com- 


plexion of beautiful nature. The arts and 
{ciences embrace all that appears great or uſe- 


ful to the human mind. Therefore to thoſe 


who reject them; nothing is left for their en- 


joyment, but objects equally unworthy of. be- 
ing taught or delincated. | 


It is a falſe pretenſion of theirs; to I that 


they are ſatisfied with poſſeſſing objects, about 


5 which others occupy themſelves, merely in the 


| contemplation.---It is not true that people 


poſſeſs what they do not underſtand; or can 
eſteem the reality of thoſe things, whoſe re- 
preſentation they deſpiſe. They are proved 
| liars by experience, and reflexion confirms * 


charge againſt them. 


MMlioſt people honour ESE as Ges 110 Vir 
tue; that is, as a thing which they are not 
deſirous of knowing or loving. However, but 


very leu, if any 3 an 'e eſo { oor as, 


— 10 ** . ee ; "i N R — 
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not to know has my bobks: 150 in a manner 
the quintefſence of the moſt cultivated minds, 
the precious abſtra@ of their knowledge, and 
the golden fruit of all' their reſearches. With 
the entire ſtudy of a whole life, a perſon capaci- 
tated 'may be made acquainted' in a few hours. 
How Yahmble a Wescur! how ineſtimable a 
treaſure!” 40 
e Wetyere PM * woold en endless ; 
to a few branches of knowledge, in order to 
make ourſelves completely maſters of them, 
by reducing them, as it were, into a familiarity 
with us, and into the practice of life. The 
moſt elaborate theory inſtructs but imperfect- 
ly, and would be of very little uſe to a man 
who ſhould never practiſe. To poſſeſs theore- 
tically the rules of the art of dancing, would 
be * little advantage to one who was 
never to Practiſe. The ſame may be faid of all 
bon arts dependant on the human mind. 

| Nay, we may ſafely make this farther afſer- 
ton that ſtudy is but ſeldom of great utility, 
if, at the ſame time, it is not enlivened by 
an intercourſe with the polite world. Theſe 
two articles ought never to be ſeparated; the 
one teaches us to think, the other to act; the 
one to ſpeak, the other to write; the one to plan 
our actions, the other to render the execution 
eaſy. A commerce with the polite world 
gives the farther advantage of thinking natu- 
rally; and an . eee to EY taat of think- 
ihg ſolidly. | 

By the reſult inevitable from theſe princi- 
ples, they who are deprived of both theſe 
advantages diſcloſe the weakneſs of the human 
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mind. Does 8 they. produce, ng where 
elſe, but; in the midſt of gourts, and flouriſn- 
ing cities, well formed; and amiable geniuses! 
No doübt, ſhe has the right; of producing 
them indiſcriminately every where: and though 
ſhe cannot put all men upon an equality fie 
leaves them (ſuppoſing that; they are endowed 
with the like talents, and like application) at 
the; ſame equidiſtance, with 9 they came 
into the World. But at all b what 
good can accrue. to an individual, or the late, 
x; — fine natural parts neglected * 1 
The Love af one's Neighbour is the mot mo- 
ral, juſt, and profitable, of all ſentimental ex- 
ertions; and it is as necęſſary for the happy 
enjoyment of life in all. ſyſtems of 9 5 


ſociety, as it is in the chriſtian, far the. Seher. 


9 ending happineſs of a future life ” 
Tove between the two. "iden once 
= conceiveds: it is always the predominant paſſion; 


according to its impreffions, the foul, ; the 


heart, and mind, are new moulded. It is 
neither n nor great, dependently on the 


heart wherein it glows, but according to its 


on quality: ; for it unqueſtionably appears, 


that love is, to the perſons actuated by that 


generous paſſion, what the ſoul is to the. body 
it animates. An 
When lovers ren 3 =_ e proofs 


8 


| of A reciprocalſincerity,.1 in order, as it. Were, to 
diſcover when there hall be a ceſfation to 
their love; ſuch enquiries are ſtarted not ſo 
much with a view to being informed, when 
ſuch a dreaded period ſhall happen, on either 
| kicks 4 as-t0 be aſſured, ,that they A and will 


oo 


ö 
ö 
] 
i 
| 
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always be, loved by! the perſon interrogated, 


from making no anſwer to the contrary. 
As people do not "begin or ceaſe to love 


7% : £* d 'F T9 


through: their owa chice, a lover has no right 


to complain of the inconſtancy of his beloved; 
nor ſhe, of the fickleneſs r 

Love, like fre, can' "exiſt but in a continual : 
motion, and ceaſes "fo, be Wen it ceaſes to 
hope, or to feat? 

There is only one ſort Wo lade but there are 
a hiouſandifferthreopiesoF1 it. "Moſt men 1 


#443 'Y 


take for love a deſire of enjoyment. Let the 8 


perſon, who would ſincerely know by which 


of theſe two principles he is actuated, examine 


himſelf before the eyes of her, for Whom he has 
conceived an affectiön. If he feel, an intimi- 
dated flutry of his ſenſes at being near, and 
beholding her, and that he dare not attempt 


beyond the line of a moſt” reſpeaful ſub- 


miſſion, he certainly is in love; becauſe that 


paſſion, when true, forbids, e to our think- 
ing faculty, the leaſt indulgence « of any ſenſual 


idea, or eſcape of imagination, that might 
prove offenſive: to the object beloved, could 


ſhe poſſibly come to a knowledge of it. But, 
on the contrary, if the charms he is enamoured 


of, make a greater impreſſion on his ſenſes 


than on his mind, he is not in love, and what 


he feels is no more than a luſtful appetite. 
When 1 man truly loves, that paſſion will 
never 7 6 him to be guilty of any act diſa- 
. e to either conſcience or honour. 
5 Un'amour vrai ant feinte, et ſans caprice, 
i en Het le plus grand frein du vice, 
Dan: ſes liens qui ſcait ſe retenir, © 
Eſi bonnete homme, ou va le deventr, 
=... FNFANT PRODIGUE. 
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250 For guilty favours it will neyer aſæ ; OY 


; nay, more, we may dare. to aſſert, that whoever 

is virtuous is capable of loving; for as an un- 
fitneſs for generation muſt proceed from an 
N Sg fault of the body, ſo to be idle 


= 
| a new poliſh to our manners, and makes them 


: 15 proach nearer to perfection. It is love frees 


pliancy to the character, and more compla- 
cency to behaviour: for from the cuſtom ac- 


the ſatisfaction of another, the pleaſing habit 

keeping the bridle upon our deſires; as — 1 as 

the place, time, and perſons preſent. \ But mo- 
rals cannot be ſaid to be in equal ſafety, when 


men are only actuated by thoſe carnal deſires, | 
which the, groſſer pare: of ſociety confounds. * 


_ | | ,. 
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When loye is true, without deluſion's male, 


Within due bounds their paſſion keep who can, 
IEF we or ſoon will ove it. „ 
60 4 | A N * $$$ US Þ #3 4 3 06 Pop Sox. | 


q Whoever is capable * loving, is virtuous : 


ove muſt be a fault of the foul. e ee 1g 
here is no danger to be feared for one $ 


118. 


morals from love; which, on the. contrary, gives 


e heart from all ſavage emotions, gives more 


\ 


quired through love, of" lending one's will to 


is acquired. of commanding, directing, an 


of conforming one's taſte and inclinations to 


4 LEE end © wh ey e ͤ ee hue OR 


with love. 3 
From all that has been advanced above, it may ; 


be very obviouſly concluded, that True love 


is very rare, and is in that caſe not diſſimilar 
from the apparition of ghoſts, of which every 
body ſpeaks, but few perſons, if indeed any, 


have ever Ten” —— Maxime de la Rechefoncault, 
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.. Conjugal 205. is known by characteriſtics 


quite unequivocal. A profeſſed lover, being 
often his own dupe, thinks himſelf in love; 
but a huſband knows, to a certainty, whether 


he loves or not. He has enjoyed, and enjoy- 


ment is the touch-ſtone of amorous paſſion, 


True love is kindled up a- new by fondembraces, 
but the unſtable and ; tranfaory + is extin- 


guiſned. 


i 3 V4 | |! 


bt. after. phon, . a ſurmiſe of being de. 
ceived or diſappointed: in one's expectation, 


interfere, where can there be a cure found for 


ſuch an evil? There is none but in patience. 
However, if practicable, let triendſhip be ſub- 


ſtituted i in the place of love: but can ſo flatter- 


ing a reſource be expected? It is to be much 
doubted, or rather deſpaired of; becauſe 
friendſhip between married people is the ripened 
fruit of long- continued love, the impetuoſity 


of whoſe firſt'tranſports hath been calmed by 


habitual enjoyment and time. In the married 


ſtate, when love prevails not, hatred ufurps the 


Hymeneal throne; or elſe, through a judicious | 
temperament of the parties, refuge is ſought, : 


in a polite ſtate of indifference. 


A true love at firſt conception, may be often 


ſuperſeded by fault of character, capriciouſneſs 


in temper, and a jarring oppoſition of ſenti- 
ments. A covetous huſband begins to be 
diſguſted with a wife, who, thinking more 
generouſly than himſelf, believes ſhe can very 
well regulate the expence ſhe propoſes upon 
their income. A ptodigal huſband, on the 


other hand, Ws an over economical wife. 


In order to Alive happy in the married ſtate, 
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a moral certainty of loving, and being loved. 


are unter)) conjugal love will fade along 
with them; While, on the contrary, if its at- 
tachment is fixed only on the good qualities of 

the heart and mind, no revolution of time can 
ever. ſhake it, cauſe any change. } KF DS) 


wy being loved, is to ſtudy to deſerve” it. 
| Wherefore, after a cohabitation of twenty years, 
be as careful to pleaſe, and as attentive not to 


made your ' firſt advances of love, and they 
were acknowledged not to be diſagreeable. 
A heart is to be kept only through che ſame 
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let perſons beware of entering into it without 


Let a folidity, as it were, be given to it, by 
founding it on the firm baſis of virtue. But 
when its only object is the poſſeſſion of beauty, 
charms, and youth, (advantages as frail as they 


be ſure method to acquire a rightful elaim 
give offence, as at the very time when you 


means by which it was won. 

The newly married, at firſt, behold each 
otic with looks almoſt ef adoration; . they 
beſt know by what means. they have inſpired 


each other with ſuch a refined, nay, enthuſi- 
aftic tenderneſs. It is the effect of their mu- 


tual reſpect, complaiſance, and diligent at- 


| tention over their exteriour deportment, to let 
no faults be diſcovered, or to render the eſcapes 


of them as inoffenſive as poſſible. Why do 


they not continue the ſame method after the 
| honey-moon (as it is called) as before? or if 
even the whole of ſuch conduct ſhould be 
felt too troubleſome, why do they not prac- 
tiſe the half of their former gy beha- 


viour? e 3 


/ 
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Why do they ceaſe making i ita — to be 
loved, when there is ſo much more glory and 
chene to be got by it? Is it not amazing, 
that perſons WhO ſet ſo high an eſteem upon 
themſelves, yet with ſo little reaſon; ; Who are 
actuated too by ſo much vanity, are ſo fond of 
17 I proofs of their merit, or that which 
they ſuppoſe themſelves go have, ſhould, without 
becoming either more praiſe-worthy, or more 
modeſt, ceaſe to be proud and vain, on perhaps 
the very occaſion, where their being ſo can 
contribute moſt to the intereſt, pleafore, and 
happineſs of their lives? x 
Paternal Love. If the reaſoning principle in 
man, or rather the abuſe thereof, did not ſome- 


times 2 7 erate in depraving his inſtinct, we 


os f 
ay upon the ſubject of paternal love. The 
bort creation ſtands in no need of our moral 


treatiſes 1 inſtructed to love their young 
ones, nurtùre and educate them: to theſe du. 


ties they are impelled by inſtinct, which when 


V 


innate laws, by. the intricacies of perplexing 
ſophiſtry, purſues the paths marked out, inva- 


Inably, and without ever ſtumbling. 
If mankind were then to act, in this point, 


moment an infant opens its eyes to ſee the light, 
the mother would begin by nurſing it with her 
if own milk, watching over all its wants, pro- 
tecting it from every accident; and would 
think that no inſtants of her life could be 
better employed than thoſe taken up in the 
pequitting 21 25 of ſuch important duties, 


* 


ave but little, or rather nothing to 


not diſturbed, or made to deviate from its 5 


conformably with other animals; from the 


bt 
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ſtudying (if it were a boy) his taſte, his hu- 
mour, and his inclinations, . in order to form 
a judgment which way his talents might point. 
He would cultivate. this young plant, and 


The father, on his ſide, would contribute by 


would look upon. it as a criminal indifference 
to intruſt him, for that, either to an ignorant 
preceptor, or, what is much worſe, a vicious 


C =. 


But the power of cuſtom is ſuch, that, not- 
withſtanding the energy. of inſtinct, it diſ- 
Poles of © theſe matters in quite a different 
manner. The child is no ſooner born; than it 
is cruelly ſeparated from its mother, Who is 
either too delicate, or too weak, or of too 
_ faſhionable a rank in life, to do ſo unſeemly 

a thing, as to give milk to her own child. In 
vain kind nature has purpoſelygiven a new turn 
to the nutritious fluid by which it had been 
| hitherto nouriſhed in the mother's womb, and 


directed to the breaſts of this unfeeling ſtep- 


mother, two ſtreams of milk intended to 
ſupply its future ſuſtenance: her genial in- 
tention is diſregarded, flighted, and ſcorned; 
and the barbarous parent, though perhaps at 
the riſk of her own life, is reſolved to dry up 


the ſource of this beneficent nectar. The 


Poor child is handed over from its natural, to 
2 repreſentative parent, that proportions her 
care and tenderneſs to the ſtipend ſhe is to 


Which of our faſhionable mothers would 


chuſe to undertake the nurſing of. a child ſhe 
knew not. to be her own? What ſpecies of 

| fondneſs would ſhe treat it with? Now let 
ſucha lady reflect, whether the newly born babe, 


—— 
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Which ſhe has baniſhed, will, after a certain 
courſe of time, be truly her child; ſince from 
the continual loſſes that are daily made by 
every living body, and the reparations neceſ- 
ſary to be effected therein, and are now by the 


milk of an alien, they muſt by degrees have 


transformed it into another being. The milk 


it has ſucked was not adapted to its organs; 


-wherefore it was a leſs profitable nutriment 


than the real mother's milk would have been. 
Moreover, -who knows if, from health 


weakly? Who can. tell what influence ſuch a 
transformation may have upon the infant's 
heart, from the mutual dependence that there 
is between body and ſoul; and whether he 


may not one day become, in conſequence of 


this foreign engraftment, a coward, a knave, 


and a malefactor? for the pure and delicious 
nutriment it had received in its firſt genuine 


plantation, ſoon degenerates, when adulterated 
with one not congenial to it. 


EKings are compared to the fathers of. fami- 
lies, and not without reaſon: this compariſon 


is founded upon the very nature and origin of 


r. 


Le pre:uer des rots = un foldat beureux,* ; 


ves A lucky ſoldier was the firſt of n 


| Rays one of our great poets. | But, let it be ob- | 


ſerved, that he puts theſe words into the mouth 


of a tyrant, an uſurper, and the murderer of his 


IT” becauſe it is a ſentiment unworthy of 


* Mzzore, a ene by Mr. De —— 
= 2 
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y. and 
robuſt, its ſtamina are not changed to ſick and 


8 t 0 Bi 
being uttered by any lawful prince, who, dif- 


fering from Folyphontes, Wald more _ 
in character fay, 88 


1 premier qu: ; fur 1 roi, regna 2 = enfans, EE: 
60 He, as oer children reign'd, who firſt was king,” 1 


2 x 2 . * 


A father was naturally the head of his family: 
that, by increaſing, became a people, of which 
cConſequently he was the ruler, or king; and, 
no doubt, the eldeſt ſon thought himſelf en- 
titled to inherit the father's authority, Thus 
the ſceptre was continued in the ſame houſe, 
until a fach ſoldier, or ſome fortunate rebel, 
became the firſt ſtem of à new race. 
Wherefore, as a king may be compared, 
e propriety, to the father of a family, ſo 
may the latter be compared to a king; and the 
duties of a monarch be determined by thoſe 
of the father of a family, and the obligations 
of a father to his children, by thoſe of a 
ſovereign to his ſubjects. To love, to govern, 
to reward, and to puniſh, are the Kenn 0 
of a father and a monarch. 
4 father who loves not his childten is a 
monſter ; a king who loves not his ſubjects, 
is a tyrant. A father and a king are the living 
images of God, whoſe empire is founded in 
love. Nature ordained fathers for the good of 
their children; ſociety inſtituted kings for the 
| happineſs of the people; and hence the neceſ- 
ſity of a head in a family, as well as in a ſtate. 
But if this head become indifferent about the 
welfare of its members, looking on them as 
nothing better than inſtruments devoted to 
render him happy, Naas its true intereſt 
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can be ſecured by no means ſo effectually, as 3 
proceeding with humanity and goodneſs to- 
wards family and ſubjects; notwithſtanding 
the natural head be the principal ſeat of life and 
ſentiment, a head is but poorly ſituated Wie 
raiſed on a ſtarved and ſkeleton-like body. 
The ſame parity ſubſiſts between the govern- 
ment of a family and that of a ſtate. The 
maſter who rules the one, or the other, has two 
objects to fulfil; the one, to make morality, 
virtue, and piety, prevail; the other, to defend 
it from trouble, diſaſters, and want. The 
actuating principle ought to be a love of order, 
and not a paſſion for ruling, becauſe that 
always loves to drive to extremes even the mas 
experienced docility. « 
The power of rewarding _ puniſhing, 1s 
the great ſinew of government. The Deity 


never commands without terrifying by mena- 


ces, and inviting by promiſes. . Fear and 
hope are the two great efficients by which the 
human heart is agitated. Fathers and kings, 
ye have ſufficient power in your hands to incre aſe 
theſe two paſſions; but remember, that exact 
juſtice is as careful to reward, as watchful to 
- puniſh. The Deity hath. eſtabliſhed you his 
repreſentatives and ſubſtitutes upon earth; but 
it is not in order that ye ſhould thunder only, 


but likewiſe that ye ſhould deal out bene- 


ficent ſhowers, and exhilarating dews. 
Paternal love differs not from ſelf- love. A 
child ſubſiſts but by its parents, depends on 
them, ſprang from them, owes all it has to 
them ; there is nothing in which they have fo 
immediate a property, Nepean the 


_ 
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father of a family never diſunites the idea of 
a child from his own, unleſs the latter, by ſome 
contradictory act, weakens this title of pro 
perty. But the more a N is irritated ad 
afflicted by ſuch contradiction, the more un- 
queſtionably 1 is the above aſſertion proved. 
Filial and Fraternal Love:-=-Children can 
have no power over the will of parents: their 
own being generally oppoſed, that makes them ſb © 
think that they are beings apart from them, Nt 


and therefore can thence derive no ſelf-love, © ? 
becauſe a ſtate of dependency excludes it, as le 
muſt be obvious to all obſervers; and this is ho 


the reaſon to be aſſigned why the tenderneſs 1 


of children for parents is not fo lively as that „ 
of parents for them. | But the laws have pro- d 
vided againſt this inconvenieney. They are a 1 
guaranty to parents againſt the ingratitude of I * 
children; for, as nature is the 'affured hoſtage * 


to children that no abuſive ſtretch of the laws Þ| * 
will be made uſe of againſt them, ſo it was 
juſd to inſure to old age a return of what had 13 
been granted to infancy. 71 = = 
In all children of liberal minds, gratitude | * 
98 898 the dictates of duty. According to 
the true ſpirit of unſophiſticated nature, we f 
love thoſe who love and protect us; and the | 
being habituated to a juſtly grounded depen- 6 
dency maketh us loſe all ifkſome ſenſations | 
thereof. He who deſerves the name of man, | 
will always prove a good father; and he who | 
has not honeſt principles, will hae if cler, 
prove a good ſon. 4 
However, to diſcuſs this matter FA Tet 
gs of or ties of blood, be ſubſtituted ts 


3 nn Oe TS . 
what has here been advanced. Tt is no im- 
proper queſtion to aſk why the ties of blood 


are not ſo ſtrong, or binding in children, as in 
parents; why ſympathy is weakened in pro- 
portion as ſubmiſſion decreaſes; and why bro- 
thers often conceive a hatred for each other 


- 


upon very ſlight foundations. 5 
Let us firſt ſettle by what bond brothers are 


connected in friendſhip. A like fortune, like 
name, like birth, like education; ſometimes, 
a like character; and finally, the cuſtom of 


looking upon themſelves as belonging to each 
other, and enjoying but one common exiſtence. 


That is the motive of their friendſhip, which 


ranks under ſelf-love. But let a method be 
deviſed to cauſe a ſeparation between brothers 


on the ſcore of intereſt; their friendſhip wanes 


and dies away; becauſe the very ſelf- love, that 


was the cement of it, is now diverted to 


another object. 


The Love of Efteem.---It is not an eaſy matter 

to inveſtigate the primary, and moſt ancient 
| reaſon for our love of eſteem. It is but a 
vague and unſatisfactory anſwer, to ſay, that 
we deſire the eſteem of others on account of 


the pleaſure which we derive from it; for this 


being a pleaſure merely from reflection, the 
difficulty ſtill remains; becauſe the poſtulatum, 
or demand, is ſtill in its full force, why this 
eſteem which is extern, and ſeparated from 


us, yet makes our ſatis faction. 


We are left equally in the dark by thoſe who | 


alledge, for reaſon, the utility of glory; for, 


although the eſteem acquirable in ſociety 
makes men often ſucceed in their deſigns, yet 
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there are circumſtances. wherein it carr by.no 
means be admitted for a reaſon. - What ad- 
vantage could a Mutius, a Leonidas, a Codrus, 
or a Curtius, &. promiſe to themſelves 2? By 
What .view of intereſt can thoſe Indian wives 
be incited to throw themſelves into the flames, 
after the deceaſe of their huſbands ? Do they 
| ſeek, even in the deſpite of laws and Fiegl 
remonſtrances, an eſteem to which they are 
not to ſurvive, nor have the leaſt ſhadow of 
hope to enjoy? 15 5 

It has been ingeniouſly 20 1 5 1 
perſons, that ſelf- love in all individuals foſters, 
with complacency, a flattering idea of their 
own: perfections; which. becomes. ſo far their 
favourite idol, as not to let them endure any 
thing that is offenſive to it, whether from the 
quarter of contempt, or injuſtice; but makes 
them, on the contrary, be ever paſſionately on, 
the ſearch for what may ſooth and heighten. 
its. conſequences, which nothing docs ſo elfee⸗ 

tually, as eſteem and praiſe. 

According to ſuch a principle, the advantage. 
of glory would confiſt in this: that we are 
con 1953 in the good opinion we had already 
. of ourſelves by the eſteem of others. 
But this notion is ſoon overturned, when we 
reflect, that the ſame perſons are more plęaſed 
With a bare appearance of merit that acquires 
to them the eſteem of others, than with the 
real merit for which they intrinſically eſteem 
themſelves ; or, in other words, they would 
prefer having faults, for which they ſhould be 
eſteemed by the public, to oy} alin, 
for which gs ſhould not. Beſides, What a 
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number of perſons: are deſirous of gaining. the 
public eſteem, eyen by qualities they 25 
they have not! which ſufficiently proves that 
mankind has not recourſe to a foreign eſteem, 


to be confirmed in the good opinion {REF have 
of themſelves. +, 


„ 


Wherever the ſource af 93 5 F may n 


be ſought for, I am ſure the true reaſon of it 
can be deduced but from the divine wiſdom of 
the Creator; for as the Deity makes the love of 


pleaſure uſeful towards preſerving the body, 
and propagating the ſpecies, by uniting. the 


ſexes, - as well as by intereſting us in the wel- 
fare and propagation of ſociety; there is no 
doubt alſo, but that his wiſdom makes the love 
of eſteem uſeful by hindering us from letting 
ourſelves be debaſed throw groveling and 
voluptuous purſuits; and, inſtead; thereof, by 


making us raiſe our thoughts to praiſe-worthy | 
and honourable actions, that ſuit much better 


with the dignity of our nature. 


if man were 2 * by his reaſon alone, in- 
dependently. o 


him prefer it to the agreeable. But his reaſon 


is ſo partial, and ſo often judges in favour of 
pleaſure, arbitrarily annexing honour and 


decency, to what it pleaſes, that eternal wiſdom 
thought proper to give him, for the judge of 
his actions, not only his own reaſon, that ſuffers 


itſelf to be corrupted by voluptuouſneſs,, but 
alſo the reaſon of other men, that is not ſo. 


<p. ſeduced. | 


This precaution would be quite unneceſſary, 


ſentiment ; becauſe the reaſon 
would have ſhewn him the uſeful, and made 
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Sell bie; or the Love , Ourſelves, is a ſelf- 
pleaſing return within us from the object we 
love. To love a thing, is to take a pleaſuro 
in its poſſeſſion, in its charms, in their pro- 


greſſively unfolding themſelves; and to be 


afraid of its veg taken from us, or of its 
decaying. | 5 


Many philoſophers aferibe. every fort of: at- 


tachment to ſelf-love; for, according to their 
ſenſe, man appropriates to himſelf in a man- 


ner every thing he loves; and ſeeks therein but 


his own pleaſure and eſpecial ſatisfaction : for 
that a preference is. given to ſelf before every 

other conſideration. Nay, they go ſo far as to 

deny, that he who voluntarily facrifices his life 
for another, prefers him to himſelf, © 
In this, however, they ſhoot beyond- the 

_ marley: becauſe, if the object of our love be 
dearer to us than even our exiſtence without 

that object, it ſeems then that our love predo- 

minates, and not individualſhip; ſince every 

thing vaniſheth from us with life, as well with 

the good which we had appropriated to us Dy 

ſelf-love, as even one's very being does. 


Their anſwer is, that poſſeſſion an us 


confound! in this ſacrifice, our life with that 
of the object beloved; and we induce' our- 
ſelves to think that we abandon, or ſacrifice, 
but one part of ourſelves to preſerve the other. 
They cannot at any rate refuſe allowing, that 
the part we-preſerve ſeems to us more valuable 


than that we ſacrifice. Wherefore, from the 


moment that we look upon ourſelves to be the 
inferior part of a ele then moſt manifeſtly 
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and moſt uncontrovertibly a preference is given 
in behalf of the object loved. * 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of a man, who 
voluntarily, and in cool blood, dies for glory: 
the imaginary life, which he gains at the ex- 
pence of his real one, is an inconteſtable in- 
ſtance of the preference he gives to glory, and 
which juſtifies the diſtinction made, and not 
without reaſbri, betwixt ſelf-love and the love 
of ourſelves. 
Actuated by the 100 of Coteties; we ſeele 
for happineſs out of ourfelves; nay, we love 
ourſelves externally more than internally, 
becauſe ourſelves are not the objects. Self- 
love, on the contrary, labours to render every 
thing ſyb!ervient to its own convenience and 
well-being. It is its only object and end; for 
as the paſſions, that ariſe from the love of our- 
ſelves, devote us to things; ſo ſelf-love would 
have things dedicate themſelves to us, and 
would fain be the centre, in which oy all 
ſhould concur. _ _Þþ 
The love of ourſelves can fin Ou in Endet „ 0 
or in quality: its irregularity conſiſts either in ſl 
loving too much, or loving wrongly, or in a 
combination of both. The love of ourſelves 
ſins not in exceſs; becauſe it is not blameable to 
love one's ſelf as much as poſlible, ſo it be pro- 
perly; for in fact what is meant by loving 
one's felf? Why, to defire every thing that 
may contribute to its good, and ſhun every 
thing that may procure it harm. In a word, 
it means to ſeek one's happineſs. _ ee 
It muſt indeed be owned, that people ſome- 
times wiſh or fear too much, and unite their 
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e of pleaſure to what they i imagine 
to ba their happineſs, with too great a warmth : 


5 but take care that the exceſs be aſſignable to 
che demerit of the object of your paſſion, rather 
than to the great extenſion of the love of our- 


ſelves; and the proof we are to reſt upon is, 


that we not only may, but ought to enter- 
tain unlimited deſires of ſovereign felicity, 


and nurſe an unbounded fear of ſovereign 


i miſery ; - for it would be erroneous to have but 
: e wiſhes of infinite good. 

In fine, if man were to love himſelf but. in 
2 limited manner, the void of his heart could 

not be infinite; and if the void of his heart 
were not infinite, it follows of courſe, that it 
could not have been made for the poſſeſſion of 

God, but for * * finite and limited 
objedts. rel att; 


Religion and experience e us alike the 


contrary doctrine. Nothing is more lawful, 

or more juſt, than chis inſatiable avidity which 

makes us to deſire, after a poſſeſſion of the 
oY advantages to be had i in this life, the ſovereign 
good in the next. All who have ſought for 
the latter in the purſuits of this 5 5 5 have 
peen miſtaken; and could never find 1 


Brutus, who had made philoſophy his parti- 


cular profeſſion, thought he was right in ſeek- 
ing for it in virtue. But as he loved virtue for 
: herſelf, which contains nothing either amiable 
- praiſe-worthy, except as it has a relation to 
the Deity; he was guilty, unknown to him- 
ſelf, of a fine and ingenious idolatry, that 


groſsl) deceived him. Wherefore, dying, he 
was obliged to own his error, crying alond. 


W 
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4e Nor, O virtue! 1 know - thou art but A 
«wretched phantom.” 

This inſatiable avidity of the bean beugt 
is not an evil; ſo far from it, there was a 
neceſſity it ſhould be, that mankind by its 
means might find themſelves diſpoſed to ſeek a 
God; "therefore what, in the metaphorical and 
figurative idea, or {enſe, is called a heart of an 


infinite capacity, a void that cannot be filled 
by the creature, means, in the proper and 


literal ſenſe, a foul that naturally defires an 


infinite good, in an unbounded manner, and 


cannot be contented without attaining it. If 


it be then fo regulated above, that the void of 


our hearts cannot be filled by the creatures, it is 


neceſſary that we ſhould defire infinitely ; that | 


is, we ſhould love ourſelves without reſtraint, 


becauſe to love one 8 ſelf, is to deſire one's 


happineſs, | 


Let it not be objeted: to us a, What we 
very well know, that human nature is limited, 
and not capable (ſtrictly ſpeaking) of forming 


infinite deſires intenſely. Although deſires may 


not be infinite in one ſenſe, they are ſo in 
another; becauſe it is certain, that our ſoul 


deſires to the very utmoſt extent of its powers; 


that, if the number of ſpirits neceſſary for the 
organ could be increaſed ad inſinitum, ſo would 


the intenſity of its deſires; and, to conclude, 


if infinity be not in the act, it is in the di- 


polition of the heart, naturally inſatiable. 
It is, therefore, a groſs error to put the love 


| af ourſelves in i bee to the love of the 


"Deity, when the former is properly regulated; 
for what is meant by loving ourſclyes as we 


oy 


. 
; ought? Why; i it ignifiesloving God. had what 
is implied by loving God? Why, the loving 
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ourſelves as we ought; for the loving God, 
is the good ſenſe of loving ourſelves ; it is the 


ſpirit and perfection of it. When the love of 
ourſelves is turned towards other 5 it 


deſerves not to be called /ove. It is fraught 


with more danger than the moſt cruel hatred; 


but when the love of ourſelves turns itſelf 
towards God, it is then confounded with 
It has hitherto. * Want that the 


tions, and is the! general principle of our 


| love of ourſelves one all our other affec- 


actions. The proof of which truth is thus 


made out : In the conception of an intelligent 
creature, we conceive a will; a will neceſſarily 


tends to the object that is congruous to it; and 
that which is congruous to it, 
tively to its nature, and conſeqently an eſſen- 
tial good. Therefore, by always loving her 
own good, the loves herſelf, and every thing 
relative to her; for in what conſiſts the con- 
gruity of the object to which ſhe inclines, 
but in the eſſential relation it has to her, as 
being congruous to her? Is it not then ſhe 


that Ae herſelf in the congruity- which the 
5 object has with her? 


18 a good rela- 


It is not to be 3 hay; 3 .; 


we have for others often give birth to our 


What is 


deſires, our fears, and our hopes. 


the principle of this affection? None other but 
the love of ourſelves. Scrutinize into all the 


ſecret ſources of human friendſhip, and they 


will all be found reducible to inter i- 
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tude, proximity, ſympathy, ard a delizara 
convenience between virtue, and a love of 
ourſelyes ; which induces us to think that we 
love her for herſelf, although in fact we love 
her but for the ſake of ourſelves. 

It is from that ſource proximity derives all 
the powers it has to excite our affections. We 
love our children, for the reaſon that they are 

our children. If they were the children of 
another perſon, they would be objects of. is . 
difference to us. Therefore it is not them 
that we love, but the proximity | that SORE | 
| them with us. 5 bo 

It is a known truth, that the children do not 1 
love their parents ſo much as the parents love 4 
their children; but this difference comes from „ 
another cauſe. See the articles of Paternal __ 
| Filial Love. a 1 

But as there is a proximity of blood, as - 1 
there is a proximity of profeſſion, of countr x. 
&c. It is alſo certain, that affections diverſify : | 
themſelves in this regard to an infinite variety: 
but then proximity muſt not be oppoſed by in- 
tereſt, for the latter almoſt always infallivly 
prevails. Intereſt affects us directly; prox- 
imity, by reflection; which is the reaſon that 
intereſt acts always with more force than 1 
proximity. But it happens in that, as in ev ex 
other thing, that particular circumſtances "202 
operate conſide table enges in general pro- if 
poſitions. 

Not only proximity is the ſource of friend- 
ip, but our affections vary alſo according to 
the degrees of proximity. The quality of 
man, which we All carry about us, implies 
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that general benevolence which we call huma- 
nity: homo fum; humani nihil à me alienum puto. 


«relative to mankind, foreign from my il di 


with a ſentimental benevolence unknown to 


this proximity loſes all its energy in the num- 


fition, never fails having a conſtant attention 


; Intereſt oppoſe. 


through the jealouſy with which it commonly 


Jam a man, and therefore think nothing, 


ELSE EE ET. HM 
Proximity of nation ocaſionally inſpires men ¶ co 


thoſe who reſide in the ſame country; becauſe IM f 


ber of thoſe who fhare it: but it becomes very ge 
quick when two or three perſons, natives of pe 
the fame country, meet in a foreign climate. Y 


Then the love of ourſelves, that ſtands in need 
of a prop and conſolation, finding it in the 
| 3 of thoſe whom a like intereſt, and a 


ike proximity, 0 to put into a like diſpo- 
to this proximity, if no intervening motive of 


The proximity of profeſſion is in general 
productive rather of averſion than friendſhip, 


irritates one man againſt another. But prox- 
imity of rank and condition cauſes quite a | . 
different effect, being almoſt ever accompanied f 
with ſentiments of benevolence for each other. 


It is ſurpriſing to many, that the great folks of 


paſſion for the common herd of mankind; . 


but the reaſon is, that ſeeing them at fo 


a 
e Mould" appear 40! Kid oF em- 
great a diſtance from. themſelves, and lookin g | 


down upon them with the eyes of vanity and 
ſelf- love, they cannot be induced to confider 
them in a light of proximity, or neighbourly 
fituation to theirs, and are quite averſe from 
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| deſcry ing any veſtiges of ſuch: a bordering: 
0 


becauſe both their hearts and minds are elevated 
with the flattering notion of ſuch an hereditary 


diſtance being eſtabliſhed betwixt them and 
other men ; than which no idea is more wel- . 


come, or more agreeable to their pride. 


The barbarous inflexibility of Brutus, at 


ſeeing his ſons put to death in his preſence, is 
not an act altogether ſo diſintereſted as people 
generally imagine. The greateſt of Latin bards 


points to the genuine ſenſe thereof in this 


celebrated line, 


"Fence amor patrie, n 1 apices. 
44 The love of 9 and glory, ſhall prevail.“ 


Shes he has not developed all the ſocret 


ſprings of intereſt; which, revealed, make the 


inhumanity of this ſtern Roman very glaring. 


Brutus was, what man in general is: he 
lored himſelf preferably to all other objects. 


His ſons were guilty of a crime, that tended to 


the deſtruction of Rome, yet more certainly to 
that of Brutus: ſo that, if, on one hand, paternal | 
affection might pardon the criminality, yet 


ſelf-love, directly attacked and offended thereby, 
aggravates the heinouſneſs of it; and Rome, 
no doubt, attributed to her own glory the 
honour of a ſentence, which Brutus had ſeen 


executed in a ſacrifice to the love of himſelf. The 
victim was made not for the country's glory, 
but his own ſafety; wherefore this miſtakenly 


boaſted hero was cruel, rather through weak- 


neſs than magn animity. ® 


' Intereſt reigns univerſal monarch over all 
human beings, and they pant for it in every 


object of their attachment; for, as there are 
Q | 


es or affections cauſed thereby” in human 
breaſts. ä 
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various ſorts of intereſt, ſo there are various 


An intereſt of 0 vitehttbnits re gives 


birth to friendſhips of gallantry; an intereſt of 
ambition, to political connexions; an intereſt 
of pride, to illuſtrious alliances; an intereſt of 


avarice, to profitable engagements. The vul- 
gar cry, that commonly exclaims againſt in- 
tereſted friendſhip, knows not what it ſays: 


and its error ſprings from its only knowing, 
that, in general, there is but one ſort of in- 
tereſted friendſhip, which is that of avorice; 
whereas there exiſt as many ſorts of different 


affections, as there 1 is a e of e to be 
coveted. 


Thus the ed fooliſhly thinks that it is 


e to be intereſted; never conſidering, 


that, on the contrary, it is diſintereſtedneſs that 
ruins people: for, if men were to offer us ob 


jects ſufficiently great to ſatisfy ourſelves, we 


| ſhould. be very wrong not to deſire them with 
a love of intereſt ; and nobody could have a 


right of being angry with us for the preference 


given to the motives of ſuch an intereſt, before 


thoſe of proximity, or any other conſideration: 
The moſt refined gratitude is not untinctu- 


red with the. principle of the love of our- 


ſelves; for in the main, what difference is 


1 there between intereſt and gratitude? This 


only: the former has, for its object, a good 
to come; the latter, one that has been obtain- 
ed. Gratitude then is no more than a delicate 


return of ſelf-love upon ourſelves, for having 
been obliged: it muſt. howex N be owned to 
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be, in ſome ſort, the elevation and ſubliming 
of intereſt. We love not our benefactor, becauſe | 
he is amiable; but becauſe he has loved us | 
Sympathy we have laid down as the fourth i 
| cauſe of our affection. It is of two forts: s? 


there is a {ſympathy of the body, and a ſym- 
pathy of the ſoul, The ſource. of the former 
is to be inveſtigated. in the temperament; and 
that of the. latter, in thoſe ſecret {prings,. With 
which our heart is commonly agitated... | 
For what reaſon, think you, is it, that I hate 
this man at firſt fight, although unknown to 
me? It is, becauſe he has ſome features 
reſembling a man's that had heretofore 
offended me; and ſuch diſagreeable remem- 
brancers, without any reflexion on my ſide, 
awaken in me a ſenſation of hatred.---Why, on 
the contrary, am J at firſt ſight determined in 
the favour of a perſon, without previous in- 
formation of his having any claim to merit, or 
not? Becauſe he has ſome complexional con- 
formity with myſelf, my children, or my 
friends, or ſome body that I may have loved. 
It is hence obvious what a great ſhare ws. 
love of ourſelves hath in thoſe myſterious and N --i 
ſecret tranſports of inclination, which one of our 77 
mou deſcribes in the following manner, 


. 
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'T oft des apt ſecret s, il ef ter ſympathies, 
Dont and les doux accords les ames ajerties, Ne. 1 
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8 The mutual bliſs, kind ſympathy of love, 
72-0 Which, in . the enamour d prove, Xe. 
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— if, after having wkate of corporeal Bak: 
pathies, we Were now to enter into a {crutie 
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Inizing detail of ſpiritual ſympathies ; we 
mould diſcover, that the loving of others by 
ſympathy, is, to ſpeak properly, a cheriſhing 
of the reſemblance they have with us; and the 
pleaſure that thence reſults, 1 1s from the loving of 
our dear ſelves in their perſons. What ſecret 
charm can be more delicious, than the oppor- 
tunity of thus doing homage to ourſelves, 
without committing ay treſpals n mo- 


deſty? 
5 We! love not only thoſe to whom nature bo 
given any reſemblance of ourſelves; but even 
thoſe who ſtudy by art to conform themſelves 
with, and to imitate us, not excluding at the 
_ fame time our hatred for thoſe that are vicious, 
or rather mimicking copies, Nobody chuſes to 
to be made ridiculous; one would rather be 
odious. Therefore we look with a reſentful. 
eye on thoſe criminal copiers, who make a 
character of ridicule to rebound upon their 1 imi- 
. tated originals in us. 
. But upon what principles of ſelf-love can be 
=. founded the affection which mankind in ge- 
neral naturally have for virtuous men, al- 
ww though, at the ſame time, there is ſuch an univer- 
„aul indifference about reſembling them ? for in 
= this caſe vice pays a forced homage to virtue. 
=. 11 crowd cannot help eſteeming and reve- 
. . 
. "The ready anſwer i is, that there are but very 
AF few perſons who have renounced virtue for 
| ever, and do not think, that, although they are 
not virtuous at the preſent time, they . ſhall 


hereafter become ſo. Let it be alfo obſerved, 
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that virtue is as eſſentially amiable, reſpectively to 
the love of ourſelves, as vice is eſſentially odious 
to it. And the reaſon lies here: vice is a ſacri- 
fice, which we make of others to ourſelves; and 
virtue is a {acrifice which we make of ourſelves to 
the good of others, inſome pleaſure oradvantage 
we were pleaſed with. How is it poſſible, that 
we ſhould not love clemency? She is willing to 
pardon our crimes. Generoſity deprives herſelf 
to be of ſervice to us. Humility is ready to 
give up every thing to us, nor means to oppole 
any of our pretenizons. Temperance has a re- 
gard for our honour and conduct, not our 
_ pleaſures. Juſtice aſſerts our right, and ſecures 
what belongs to us. Valour protects us; Pru- 
dence conducts us; Moderation ſpares us; 
Charity relieves us, cc. 
Some moroſe objector. may throw ſelf 0 
hart, crying out-“: If theſe virtues do 
good, it is not to me.“ That is granted 
yet, diſagreeable fir, wete you in other circum- 
_ ſtances they would: but theſe virtues are al- 
ways 8 to have a beneficent diſpoſition 
towards ſerving, when an occaſion ſhould pre- 
ſent itſelf. And, for proof, have not you often, 


at the very time in which you expected neither 


ſuccour nor protection from an opulent perſon, 
a ſecret, and as it were involuntary regard for him 
nevertheleſs ? which is not to be attributed to 
your mind, that perhaps deſpiſes the qualities 
of this perſon; but to the love of yourſelf, 
that makes you reſpect in this man the mere po-] 
er, of which he is poſſeſſed, to do you good. It is 
therefore demonſtrated, that the love of yourſelf 
mixes with that you have for virtue. There- 
fore we love thoſe. virtues that Wer a more 
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profitable relationſhip to us, than others that 
have not; as, for example, we naturally love 
clemency more than n generoſity than 
M@COnomy, „„ | 
Me are by no means to except even the vi- 
cious and libertine members of ſociety from 


being lovers of the ſeveral virtues; fo far from 
it, that, from the very reaſon of their being 


vicious, virtue muſt appear more amiable to 


them. Humility makes every road level and 


ſmooth for the proud: liberality, beeauſe it 
gives, never proves diſpleaſing to a miſer: tem- 
perance, by leaving people in the enjoyment 
of their pleaſures, cannot be diſagreeable to a 
voluptuary, who deſires to have neither a ri- 
val, nor competitor. N 

One would have benz inagined, chat the 
affection which worldly people profeſs to have 


'for e perſons ſhould ſpring from ſo foul 


a ſource; and the following paradox will not 


leſs ſurpriſe, viz. It often happens, that our 


« ſecret vices cauſe that love which \ we have 
© for the virtue of others.” - 
We ſhall not ſtop here, but will nicks this 


farnkiter bold affertion, That the love of our- 


| ſelves has a great ſhare in thoſe exalted and re- 
fined ſentiments, which morality and religion 
inſpire us with for the Deity. A love of which 
omnipotent being is ranged under three claſſes, 


1ſt, A Love of Intereſt; 2dly,- Love of Grati- 


tude; and, 3dly, A Love of Friendſhip. The 
love of intereſt is confounded with the love of 
_ ourſelves: the love of gratitude ariſes from 
the ſame ſource with that of intereſt. 

de e by to what has been — advan- 


1 
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ceds the love of pure friendſhip ſeems then to 
fouriſh independent of intereſt, or of any re- 
gard to ourſelves. Vet, upon a cloſe enquiry, 
we ſhall find that it has the ſame originating 
principle with the others; for, in the firſt 
place, we are to remark, that this love of pure 
friendſhip ſpriogs not up all at once in the ſoul 
of a man, on his being inſtructed in the duties 


of religion: by no means. 

The firſt degree of fairen! is, to detach 
ourſelves from the world : the ſecond is, to 
love God with a love of intereſt, by devoting 


ourſelves entirely to him, on account of his 
being the ſovereign good : the third is, to have 


the gratitude that is due for all the benefits 


_ which we receive from him: the laſt is, to love 


his perfections. 
It is moſt certain, that the firſt of theſe ſe 


timents diſpoſes for the ſecond, the ſecond for 


the third, and the third for the: fourth: but 


er, as each pre-diſpoſing cauſe of the laſt 
ſentimental emotion (which is the moſt noble 
of them all) can be made to derive from the 
love of ourſelves, it follows, that this pure 


friendſhip, having the Deity for its object, is not 


s independent of the laſt- mentioned love. 
Moreover, we know by experience, that 


eben mong the attributes of the Deity, we 


love in a more eſpecial manner thoſe which 
have a greater affinity with our condition; for 
example, his clemency more than his juſtice, 


his beneficence more than his immenſity, &c. 


Whence ar2 we to aſſign a reaſon From that 


pure friendſhip, which has no other object but 
_ of . the 1 e and whole 
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chief energy is owing to the relationſhip be- 

tween thoſe perfections and us. 

If the heart of man glowed with a pure 

| friendſhip for the Deity, that is, were exempt 
from the love of ourſelves, ſuch purified friend- 


ſhipmuſtariſe from his perfections being known, 


and not from our perſonal affections. Although 


this reaſoning ſeems plauſible, it falls to the 
ground; ſince we are informed, that the de · 
mons know the Perfections of God, without 


loving them. 


Do not even many mortals, baited their con- 
verſion to a religious life, know the perfections 
Yet nobody will dare to ad- 
. Vance, that in their ms rh ſinful ſtate they 
could have. been actuated yd that affection 


ip. We muit 


of the Deity ? 


which is called pure friend 
therefore conclude, that ſome other requiſite i 18 
to be ſought beſides a knowledge of the Deity's 

perfections, to beget this ſpecies of love. 


While we contemplate the Deity as our 
judge, and as a terrible one too, that waits for 
our coming with the thunder in his hand, we 
may indeed be ſtruck with a ſenſe of admiration 

at his infinite perfections; but we cannot con- 
ceive an affection for them. It is very certain too, 
that, if we could reſtrain the ſenſe of admira- ö 


tion for the Deity, we ſhould have done it. 
Whence comes this inevitable neceſſity of ad- 
miring the Deity? 
ariſes from a perfection known. 


Deity has the ſame ſource, we may thence in- 


fer, that ſuch pure friendſhip ariſes in his ſou] 


in a like manner to that of admiration. 3. 


* 


Becauſe this admiration 
If then it can 
be conceived that man's pure friendſhip for the 
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I. From the implanted ncontlly which we 
are under of loving ourſelves, it obviouſly 
follows, that we have certain duties, which can 
relate to nobody but to ourſelves: yet theſe du- 
ties relative to ourſelves may in general be 
reduced to two heads; iſt, The attaining 
of our happineſs; 2dly, The attaining of 
our perfection: the latter conſiſts in making 
our will act in a ſtrict conformity with 
the general order; the former conſiſts in- 
the enjoyment of pleaſures, the ſolid licit 
pleaſures. which are capable of contenting a 
mind created. for a palieſBon of the an 
ood. 
- IT. The perfection of the mind conſiſts g 
chiefly in acting in conformity with or- 
der; for the man who loves order preferably to 
every thing elſe, is virtuous: he who proves 
amenable and obedient to virtue in every occur- 
rence, fulfils the ſum of his duty; and that 
man merits ſolid happineſs, who ſacrifices his 
pleaſure to order. 
III. It is not a virtue, 18 a aca ty in 
man, to ſeek for happineſs; for the deſire of 
being happy is quite independent of us; but 
; every virtue is free. Self-love, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, is an inherent quality, which we can nei- 
ther increaſe nor diminiſh. We cannot ceaſe 
loving ourſelves ; but we can ceaſe loving our- 
ſelves improperly. We may, by the impulſe 
of an enlightened ſelf-love, that is ſupported 
by faith and hope, ard conducted by charity, 
ſacrifice the poſſeſſion of preſent to the pro- 
ſpect of future pleaſures; make ourſelves 
wretched for a time, in order to be happy du- 
ring eternity: for grace deſtroys not nature. 
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The ſinner and the juſt man are equally i in 
purſuit of happineſs: they are both alike in 
queſt of the fountain from which felicity flows; 
but with this difference: the juſt man ſuffers 
himſelf to be neither deceived, nor corrupted, 
by flattering appearances; whereas the ſinner, 


blinded by his paſſion; forgets God, his puniſh- | 
ments and rewards, nay, miſemploys every 


impreſſion from the Deity to purſue the only 


true good, in running after its phantoms. * 


IV. Our ſelf-love then, aſſiſted by grace, 
is the motive that unites us to the Deity as to our 


good, and ſubjects us to reaſon as to our law, 


or the model of our perfection; but we muſt not 
convert our end or motive into our law. We 


muſt truly and fincerely love order, and unite 
ourſelves to God by reaſoning, inſtead of wiſh- 

ing that order ſhould bend itſelf to our will; 

becauſe that is not poſſible. - Order being im- 


mutable and neceflary, we ought to hate all 


deviations from it, and regulate all the move- 
ments of our hearts by that of order; and even 


at the former's riſk we are to vindicate the ho- 
nour of order, when treſpaſſed againſt, or at 


leaſt ſubmit ourſelves with humility: to divine 
chaſtiſement; for the man, who could wiſh 


that God: ſnould not puniſh injuſtice or drunk- 
enneſs, loves not God ; and although, through 
the energy of his ſelf-love inſtructed, he would 


not be guilty of a robbery, or of e ee 8 


yet cannot he be called a juſt ma. 
V. It is maniſeſt from this doctrine, 1, 


That ſelf-love muſt be enlightened, in order to 


excite us to virtue; 2dly, That we muſt never 
yickd: blindly to; the inſtigation of felffove ; 


zaly, That, by Ge ch to order * 5 | 


. "Uh 
we embrace the moſt ſolid method of content- 
ing {: F-love; and, finally, that God being the 
cauſe of our pleaſures, we ought to ſubmit our- 
ſelves to his law, and labour at en per- 
tection. Us 

VI. Nowlearn ther means of acquiring perfec- 
tion, as well as of rg EN, an quota and pre- 


vailing love of order. We muſt, in the firſt 


place, labour to acquire a ſorce of. attention; 
from which cuſtom we ſhall ſoon obtain a 


ſtrength of mind, that will not let us conſent 


to any thing without ſufficient evidence, and 
thereby will inſure to us a freedom of mind. 


Mankind ſhould be the general, and ſelf the 


particular, object of our ſtudies, in order to 


arrive at a perfect knowledge of the whole, 
and the part. The divine law ſhould be our 


morning ſtudy, and our noon- delight, that 
we may learn to follow it exactly. In order 
to humble and look down upon ourſelves, we 


ſhould compare ourſelves to order, be ever 


mindful of divine juſtice in order to feat it, 


and keep ourſelves upon the watch. 


The world ſeduceth us through the medium 
6f our ſenſes; and perplexes our reaſon with 


phantaſms of the ii imagination. It hurrieth us on- 
_ wards, and precipitates us into the greateſt 
- misfortunes by the miſrule of our paſſions. We 
muſt therefore break off the dangerous com- 
merce we have with it through the mediation 
of our bodily organs, if we are defirous of 
ſtrengthening the union we are in with God 
through the agency of our reaſon. - 


We mean not by this advice, that wre have a 
right either to commit ſuicide, or to ruin our 


health: for our body belongs not to as, it be- 
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longs to God, to the ſtate, to our family, to 


our friends. We ought to preſerve it in its vi- 


gour, according to the ſervices we are obliged 
to put it to; but we are not to preſerve it 


againſt the order of God, and at the expence 


of other men: we muſt expoſe it when the 


ſafety of the ſtate requires it; and we muſt. not 


be afraid to weaken, injure, or even to deſtroy 


it, to execute the orders of God. We chuſe 


not to enter into a detail concerning thoſe par- 
tieulars; becauſe our ſole view was, to unfold 


general principles, according to which all per- 
ſons are obliged to ſteer their conduct, in order 


to arrive at the wiſhed-for harbour of yu 


and happineſs. _ 
Love, or Cupid, is a God of the Pagan my- 


thology, Whoſe birth has been related in an 
hundred different manners, and who has been 


reprefented in an hundred different ſhapes, and 
all with equal propriety. Love is ever in want 
of ſomething; therefore Plato called him the 


Son of Poverty. Becauſe he loves trouble and 
perplexity, Heſiod and others ſay he is the 
Child of Chaös. From his being a mixture of 


ſublime ſentiments and groſs deſires perhaps it 
was, that Sapho called him the Son of Heaven 


and of Earth. 


It ſeems not at all impoſlible, that Simonides 


had in view the compound of ſtrength and 
 weaknels in the conduct of lovers, when he 
called him the Son of Mars and Venus. Ac- 
_ cording to Alemæon, he was the child of Flo- 
ra and Zephyrus, the ſymbols of- beauty ang 


inconſtancy. 
Some paint him with a fillet before his eyes, 


to ſhew his neee others, with a finger 


CT 
on his lips, to intimate how deſirous he is of 
diſcretion in lovers; others give him wings, 
as the emblems of levity and fickleneſs ; a bow, 
as the mark of power; a lighted torch, as the 
0 RIS 
In ſome poets he is fepreſented as a Deity ; 
that is, a friend to peace, concord, and all the 
virtues: in other places, as a cruel God, and 
the father of all the vices. In truth, Love, or 
Cupid, is all that is aſcribed to him, according 
to the different*hearts in which he reigns ;- nay, 
he has often ſeveral of theſe characteriſtics, 
one ſucceding to the other in the ſame being. 
There are lovers, whole behaviour proves him 
to us to be one moment the child of heaven, 
and another that of hell. Love is ſometimes 
repreſented in this manner ;---as holding a 
butterfly by the wings, which he delights to 
torture, and at laſt tears it to pieces. The 
meaning of this allegory is too obyious to need 
any comment, or alluftration. «© 
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T'S the name given to an. image or figure of 
I ſomething, which people carry, hung about 
their neck, or cloſe to tome other part of the 
body, as a preſervative from diſeaſes and 
witch-craft. The Latins called ſuch devices 
Amolimenta, quia mala amoliri dicebantur, becauſe 
it was pretended that they had the virtue of 
keeping off diſtempers ; and thence was derived 
the word Amoleta, Ron which we have inherited 
that of Amulet. SD | 
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The Romans deſigned them alſo by another 
name, Ph mlatteria,. Phylacteries; and did not 
doubt, but that the athlets, who carried them, 
either proved victorious over their antagoniſts, 
or were protected by their virtue from the 
; hover of any charms which the other might 
a 


ave about thee... 
The Jews in like manner attributed the fame 


virtues to thoſe phylacteries, or flips of parch- 


ment, which they affected to carry ci Rim them, 


through the falſe interpretation of a precept, 

. commanding them to have always before their 
eyes the law of God; thereon to meditate, and 
Ave practically up to its ſpirit. + | 


The Latins give them another name, viz. 
Prefiſeint, fignitying preſervatives againſt faſ- 
cination; and for this effect, they were hung 


about the necks of children. They were made 


of amber and coral, repreſenting obſcene and 
other figures. Even the Chriſtians have not 


been free from this Kind of ſuperſtition, ſince 


St. John Chrytoſtom reproacheth his ce m- 


Poraries for having employed charms, carrying 
about them pieces s of gold repreſenting Alex- 


ander the Great, and other frivolous contri- 


vances that were revered by them as preſerva- 


tives. Such ridiculous practices were con- 


demned by Conſtantine, and by ſeveral coun- 
cils, particularly by that of Tours, held under 
Charlemagne, which ſovereign prohibits t them 


alſo in his Capilutari ies. 


Dclrio relates, that i in the army of Reiſtres, | 
which under the reign of Henry III. pene- 
trated into France; (Baron de Dhona their com- 


mander) and Was S by the Da de 


N 
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Guiſe at Vimori, and at Auneau, upon almeſt 
every ſoldier, who lay ſtretched in the field 
of battle, amulets were found by the victorious 
party on ſtripping them. ; 


The vulgar in France are not vet: init 
weaned from a faith. in particular branches of 


coral, and other vegetables, which they hang 
about the necks of children, and which are 
eſteemed by them as d from the 


cold and other diſorders. 


The Arabians, as well as the Turks, hawk an 


implicit belief in taliſmans and amulets; the 


negroes call them gris-gris: they conſiſt of 
paſſages taken from the Alcoran, and written 
in ſmall characters on paper or parchment. 
Sometimes, inſtead of theſe paſſages, the 
Mahometans carry about them particular | 


ſtones, to which they attribute great virtues. 
The Derviſes (their clergy) {ell theſe baubles to 
them at a very dear rate; ſo dupe them with 


promiſes of wonderful effects that never happen: 
and although experience ſhould have undeceived 


them, they ſtill buy on; ever imagining that 
there was no want of virtue in the charm, but 
that the fault Was ſolely on their ſide, in having 
omitted ſome eſſential practice or circumſtance. 
Not ſatisfied with carrying amulets about 
themſelves, . they have. ſome too about the 


necks of their horſes, incloſed in leathern 
purſes; which they ſay protect them ſrom the 


bad effects of malign and envious eyes: 
The Provencals call them cervelaui, kw 


by they appear to be in the ſame error, 
whether they had brought this ſuperſtition with 


them from the Eaſt, which they frequented for 
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the K of commerce, or got it from th. 


of Arabians, and that were maſters of their 
country for ſeveral centuries. The Chevaliei 


ly entreated him not to ſuffer them to be taken pai 
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(with the menace of being degraded) from 
_ _ about them any ſort of amulets or 
phylacteries. St. Chryſoſtom and Sf. Jerom 


cuſtom. Now-a- days amulets are out of 
vogue, and have entirely loſt their credit: yet 


ledged them in proof, to eſtabliſn, by the con- 


medies into the human body, how porous the 


applications, and that ſeveral poſſeſs the virtues 
aſcribed to them.. He quotes his own caſe as 
an inſtance; for that, having been ſormerly very 
ſubject to a bleeding of the 4 
remedies being employed to no purpoſe, he 
had recourſe to the powder made of a human 
_cranium that proved efficacious, and Whoſe 
form of application was, that it ſhould be laid 
on the ſkin until it grew warm. 


A M U L E T. 


Spanierds, who had received it from the Moor, 


d' Arvieux, from whom we have borrowed thi; occ 
account, tells us, that the Arabian horſes hin 
which werg made preſents of to him by ſome l not 
of the Emirs, had amulets about their necks, but 
of which they boaſted the virtue, and earneſt-· ¶ rea 


off, unleſs- he ſhould have a mind to ſe them 1 


al periſh ſoon after. 
"The council of Laodicea forbids! excleGaſticy 


were very zealous in aboliſhing ſo ridiculous a 


not long fince, the celebrated Mr, Boyle: al- 
fiderable efluvia that muſt paſs from ſuch re- 


latter is, and how eaſy to be penetrated. He 
declares himſelf a partizan of ſuch myſteriou: 


after ſeveral 


| Relative to this ſubject, Zwelferus, Jearned 7 


5 
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a very extraordinary anecdote from the chief 
phyſician of Moravia, viz. that having pre- 
pared ſome trochiſks made of toads, according to 
the manner preſcribed by Vanhelmont; he had 
occaſion to obſerve, that, carried as amulets by 
himſelf, his friends, and his domeſtics, they 
not only preſerved them all from the plague, 
but, being applied to the ſore parts of thoſe al- 
ready infected, in ſome they diminiſhed the + 
pain conſiderably, and cured others radically. ' - 
The above-mentioned Mr. Boyle takes upon 
him to demonſtrate how emanations, that eſcape 
even from cold amulets, are capable of pene- 
trating into 'the pores of living animals, by 
ſuppoſing an analogy between the pores of their 
ſkin and the figures of the corpuſcles. Bel- 
lini too has endeavoured all he could to prove 
the poſſibility of an introduction of the cor- 
puſcles, emaning from amulets, through the 


pores of the human body. See his laſt pro- 


poſition about fevers. - De Febribus. 

In the works of ſome ancient phyſicians 
are ſeveral deſcriptions of ſuch ſort of medi- 
cines, which are now from time to time re- 
vived into practice by empirics and women, be- 
des other credulous and ſuperſtitious perſons. 


X RE allowed to exiſt by every ſyſtem of 
1 religion, although our natural reaſon, 
cannot prove wherefore. The Jews believed 
them, founded upon Revelation: we mult 
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to three hierarchies, and each hierarchy into 
three orders. The firſhhierarchy conſiſts of Sera- 
phims, Cherubims, and the Thrones; the ſe- 
cond eomprehends the Denominations, Virtues, 
and the Powers; and the laſt is compoſed of 
the Principalities, the Arch-Apgels, and the 2 

Angels. _ 


1 to all bleſſed ſpirits. 


were at firſt created holy and perfect; that ſe- 
veral have ſince fallen from tha ſtate, through 
their own pride; that they have been hurled 
down to hell, there. to ſuffer eternal torment; 

; that oiherd v were : confirmed i in grace, and con- 


except the Sadduceans ; ; not the whole ſec; ſor ſeq 
a par tof them, the Samaritan and Carait jews, Wl a 
denied not their exiſtence, as appears from Ml anc 
Buyard, author of an Arabic verſion of the MW on: 
Pentateuch, and from the commentary. of are 
Aaron, a Carait Jew, upon that book, Theſe 1 
two works may even now be found among the Et 
manuſcripts of the [French] king's library. 
Chriſtianity adopted the ſame doctrine; but 


the ancient fathers have been divided about the m 
nature of angels; ſome indeed, ſuch as Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, e. 
giving them bodies, but very ſubtle ones; and 

 dther fathers, ſuch as St. Ball. St. Athanaſius, 

St. Cyril, St. Gregory, St. Chryſoſtom, Nc. 

8 looking upon them as pure ſpiritual beings; 
: which i is now the ſenſe of the church. 


The eccleſiaſtic writers divide the angels! in- 


the word An 75 is particularly e 
a ſpirit of the OE and laſt order of the hea- 
venly choirs, and is now. employed as a name 


The Chriſtians believe, that all. 4s als 


c 
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ſequently enjoy eternal happineſs. The latter 
| are called the Good Angels, or, ſimply, Angels: 4 

and it is believed that God has given to every 
one of us a guardian angel. But the former 
are called the Bad Angels, or Devils, or De- 
mons. By the Jews hey are called Satans, or 
Enemies; becauſe - they tempt mankind, and 
drive them on to evil. 

* heologiſts have debated many queſtions, 
more curious than uſeful, about the number, 
the order, the faculties, and the nature of an- 


gels; which can never be decided either by 
Kip ture or tradition. ; 

In the Apocalypſe the title of angel is given 
to the paſtors of ſeveral churches: for inftance, 
the biſhop. of Epheſus is therein ſtyled the An- 
gel of the church of Epheſus; the biſhop of 
Smyrna, is called the, Angel of the church of 
Smyrna, -&c, Mr. Du Cange remarks, that 
in former times the title of ange] was given 
to ſome popes, and to ſome biſhops, on ac- 
count of their eminent piety. 

The pagan philoſophers, the Platoniſts eſpe- 
cially, as well as the poets, admitted of 
middle ſpiritual beings, between God and man, 
who had a ſhare in the government of the 
world. Theſe they called Demons, or Genii, and 
adopted two claſſes of them, the one good, and 
the other wicked. Saint Cyprian diſcuſſes at 
large upon them in his treatiſe againſt whe 
vanity of idols; as have alſo ſome other chriſ- 
tian authors ſince Lactantius. | 

The Alcoran makes frequent mention ofi 
[20 and wicked angels, which the Mufful- 
men dad into three different claſſes ; ; afſign- 


H 2 
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ing to them different employments in heaven, 
and on earth. They particularly attribute a great 


ower to the angel Gabriel, which is mani- 


feſted by his coming down from the higheſt 

heaven in an hour, by ſplitting and over- 

turning a mountain with the fingle 

feather in his wing. They aſſert, that the, an- 
gel Aſrael's commiſſion is, to ſeize on the ſouls 

of thoſe who die; They repreſent another, 


- whom they call Etraphil, as ſtanding in an erect 


poſture with a trumpet applied to his mouth, 


to announce the day of judgment. Much more 


ſarpriſing extravagances are related by them 


ol two other ag ben y whom call n, 


and Nekir. ET 


Mott yn 
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an image and a reſemblance of the deity ; but, 


as if the earth were not, according to them, 
worthy of being a cradle for the firſt philo- 
ſophy, they ſoar in queſt of it to the heavens, 


and fix its appearance among the angels, in 
whoſe company they ſhew it to us all brilliant 


with glory. This opinion ſeems to have been 


founded upon what the ſcripture tells us of the 


nature and wiſdom of angels; for, being of a 
nature much ſuperior to ours, it followed of 


courſe to think they were e endowed with a more 


eſtroke of a 


| HAT. is, the ſtate the ſtudy of nature 
was in before the deluge. They, who 

| would remount to the very firſt origin of things, 
ſtop not at the firſt man who was created as 
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perfect knowledge of things than we, and are 
better philoſophers than the limited heirs of 
ity, 

Some learned men have puſhed the iter 
ill farther; for, to prove that the angels ex- 
celled in the philoſophical - knowledge of na- 
ture, they took upon them to aſſert, that God 
made uſe of their agency in creating the world, 

wh forming the different creatures that occupy 

This opinion appears obviouſly to be a ſe- 
qted of the ideas taken from the doctrine of * 
thagoras and Plato. Theſe two philoſophers, 
being very much embarraſſed with the infinite 
ſpace that is between God and man, thought 
proper to fill it with Demons and Genii: but, 
as Back been judiciouſly remarked by Mr. de 


Fontenelle * in oppoſition to Plato, with what 


is the infinite ſpace between God and thoſe 
Genii to be filled up? Becauſe from God to 


1 any created . wars! the diſtance muſt be infi- 


ite: 
And, ſince the energy of the godhead muſt 5 
| Mere as it were, this infinite void, in order 
to reach the Demons, it may very well ſtretch 
as far as the mortal ſyſtem; becauſe mankind 
are removed farther but by ſome few degrees, 
that bear no manner of proportion to the firſt | 
immenſity of ſeparation. 
= When the Deity treats with mankind throu gh 
the miniſtry-of angels, it is not thereby meant, 
that they were abſolutely neceſſary for the car- 
rying on of ſuch a communication, as Plato 
would infinuate's no; God 28 them for 
» Hiſtory of Oracles. Fr 
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reaſons which philoſophy will never be able to 
unravel, and that can be known perfectly but 
to himſelf. | 
Plato's reaſon for imagining the exiſtence of 
Demons. was formed on the idea of a ladder, 
by means whereof, from creatures leſs perfect 
to creatures more perfect, he might aſcend to 
the Deity, who conſequently could have but 


ſome degrees of perfection above the firſt of 


mortals. - But the error viſible here is, that 
all creatures being infinitely imperfect in com- 
pariſon with the Deity, becauſe they are placed 
at an infinite diſtance from him, the differences 
of . among them vaniſh into nothing- 
neſs at the leaſt Wance towards a parity 
with 1 5 for whatever may raiſe them one 
above another, approximates them not in the 
leaſt to him: wherefore, if we conſult only witn 
limited human reaſon, there appears not any ne- 
cCeſſity of Demons, for either communicating 
* God's energy unto mortals, or placing between 
God and us a range of beings qualified to ap- 
proach nearer to him than we ourſelves are. 
But, if the good angels, who are the miniſ- 


5 ters of the will of God, and of his meſſag es to 


mankind, are enriched with a plenitude of phi- 
Joo phical . knowledge, why is the ſame privi= 
pg refuſed to the bad angels? Their repro- 
bation. has cauſed no change in the excellence 
of their nature, or in the perfection of their 
knowledge; a proof of which is immediately 
deducible from aſtrology, augurs, and ſooth- 
ſayers. It was to the dint of a very ſubtile 
and refined logic, that the Demon, who tempt- 
ec our firſt e owed his victory over them. 
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There have been even ſome fathers of the 
church, who, miſled by Platonic reveries, 
have gone ſo far as to aſſert, that many reproba- 
ted pirits have taught thoſe mortals, whom 
the lad been able to ſeduce, and enter into 
a commerce with, ſeveral ſecrets of nature re- 
lating to metallurgy, the pirtue of plants, the 
power of enchantment$ and the art of reading 
in heaven the deſtiny of mankind. 
It would be an affront to all fenſible readers 
to miſemploy time here in defeating all the 
wWretched arguments that have been urged in 
5 proof of angels and demo peing not only Phi- 
loſophers, but very gregt adepts. Let us 
therefore ſay no more ahbut the hiloſophy of 
the inhabitants of heaven, and of the infernal 
regions; it is too far above our reach: but let 
us confine ourſelves to that which is proper for 
man, and more within the hy <opde of his _ 
eit : 
5 "Wa. Adam, the firſt of men, a philoſopher ? 
It is a fact, of which many people have not the 
leaſt doubt; for, according to what Hornius 
tells us, we are to believe that Adam before 
his fall had a mind cultivated with all the good 
qualities, and every department of knowledge, 
that could contribute to render him perfect; 
and that even ſince his fall they were not abſo- 
lutely obliterated, but that ſome faint veſtiges 
remained... 5 
The een of wha he had loſt being | 
ever preſent to his thought, kindled in his 
| heart an intenſe deſire of recovering the advan- 
tage of knowledge which fin ba cancelled, 
and of emerging, if poſſible, from by darkneſs 
4 
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into which he found himſelf plunged. In or- 
der to ſatisfy that deſire, he tied himſelf, 
during life, to inveſtigate nature and all her ſe- 

rets; that, by a progreſſive diſcovery of them, 
= might by degrees attain to the moſt ſublime 
branches of knowledge. It is alſo to be believed, 
that he did not permit his children, with pax wal 
he lived for fo conſiderable a time, to remain 
ignorant of his diſcoveries: ſuch is the chain 


of reaſoning inſtituted by Doctor Hornius. 


Here too we might join the erudition of the 
Jewiſh doctors, were it, not that the fables 


which they have uttered are en of any 


ſerious attention. 4 
We chuſe to ſubjoimk however, from the fame 


Doctor Hornius, a few more arguments of 
equal weight with theſe quoted above, to prove 
Adam's being a philoſopher, and of the firſt 
claſs too 3 for, had he not been fo, how could he 


have given names to all the animals that 


| were brought before him, and names too, which 


to many people ſeem to be expreſſive of their 
very nature? 


Hence it is, 3 Euſebius infers a proof of 


Adam's being a logician : and as for his {kill in 
mathematics, | woody is not the leaſt room for 


any perſon to. doubt, who. reflects how he 


made his cloaths of the ſkins of beaſts, built 
for himſelf a houſe, obſerved the motion of 


1 


the ſtars, regulated the year, and the courſe 


of the ſun: but the ultimate and deciſive proof 


inſiſted on for Adam's having been a conſum- 
mate philoſopher, is, that he wrote books; and 
that they are abundantly fraught with all thoſe 


1 5 branches of elevated ſeience, to ch he had 


| " 
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attained by a continuance of indefatigable 
ſtudy. It is true, that the books attributed to 


him are apocryphal, or loſt: but that is no 
material objection here; becauſe theſe ſuppoſed 


books have been given to Adam, by the ſame 


tradition that preſerved the authenticated title 


of thoſe books, wigs a. is tad to have really 
compoſed. 


Theſe reaſons are very l defencad, Alt 


that has been ſaid of Adam's knowledge before 


his fall, has not the leaſt analogy with philoſo- 


phy, as we underſtand the word; for Adam's 
_ conſiſted in another ſpecies of witddom, an im- 
mediate acqaintance with the Deity himſelf, 


and every thing practicable to conduct him to 
that happineſs or which he was born: but 
what has this in common with the philoſophy 


which is produced by curioſity and admiration, 


the children of ignormce; and that is acquirable 
but by laborious Rudy's and the conflict of dif- 


5 ferent opinions? 


The philoſophy, which Aoi Wann ght i into 
: the. world with him, is that divine wiſdom 
which is the effect of grace, and that God often 
irradiates the leaſt cultivated minds with. Now, 
though in one ſenſe this is the philoſophy 
by excellence, yet in another it is very different 
from that which the human intellects have in- 


vented, and to the enlarging of whoſe bounds 
ſo many centuries have concurred. 


If Adam then, in his ſtate of innocence, had . 
no philoſophy, becauſe he did not ſtand in need 


of any; what is become of that attributed to 


him after his fall, and which was looked upon 
but as a feeble emanation of the mer? How 


#4 
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could it be imagined that Adam, perſecuted as he 
was by a remorſe for his tranſgreſſion, and 
whoſe time was ſolel * taken up in reflex ion, 
how he might calm the wrath of an incenſed 
Deity, and ſhelter himſelf from the miſeries 
that beſieged him, could have a mind ſuffici- 
ently: tranquil to amuſe itſelf with the wake 
bab ſpeculations of a vain philoſophy? 

Are we to conclude, from his having given 
names to animals, that he knew their nature and 
qualities? And becauſe he muſt have occaſion- 
ally reaſoned with Eve, our common mother, 
as well as with his children, are we thence to 

pronounce him a conſummate logician? At this 
rate mankind in general might be declared pro 
Actents 1 in the dialectic art. 
Adam built for himſelf a mean Rp governed 
bis family with prudence, inſtructed them in 
the ſeveral moral duties, and taught them a re- 
ligious worſhip; but are even theſe facts ſuffi- 
cient to wh him an e a a politician, 5 
and a divine? 

How could it: wulle 4 into people 8 heads to aſ- 
ſert Adam's having been the inventor of letters; 
when it is very well known that mankind, for a 

long time after the deluge, made uſe of none 


| bother but | hieroglyphic writing, the moſt im- 


perfect of all, and the firſt effort of human in- 

tellects to reciprocally communicate their groſs 
cenceptions? Hence it appears how very open 
to contradiction is the learned and ingenious au- 
thor of the critical hiſtory of philoſophy, con- 
cerning its origin and progreſs. According to 

him, it was born with the world, and ig direct 
oppoſition to the ordinary courſe of human in- 
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ventions. No diſparagement or diſgrace can be 
reflected on it from its cradle; ſince, from amidſt 
all its infant weakneſs and ſtammering efforts, 
there eſcaped at times bold and ſurprifing FIOKES, 
tending; to a fort of perfection. 
There is no doubt; but mankind, from the 
firſt æra of their exiſtence, have thought, re- 
flected, and meditated. How indeed could they 
have avoided it, fince at all times the ſplendid . 
and magnificent ſpectacle which this univerſe 
preſents, and that is ſtill the more intereſting 
the more attentively it is ſtudied, muſt have 
awakened their curioſity? 
An anſwer to this purport may de thrown in 
he If Admiration be the mother of Philoſo- 
phy, ſhe was not born with the world; be- 
cauſe it was neceflary that men ſhould have learn 
ed to admire before they proceeded to philoſo- 
phifing : but for ſuch a proceſs, ſome time 
was neceſſary both in the making of experi- 
ments, and in the forming of reflexions thereon. 
Moreover, is it to be imagined, that the firſt 
men could have found leifure time ſufficient 
for exerciſing their minds with philoſophical 
ſyſtems; they, who could ſcarcely find out the 
means of living ſomewhat comfortably? The 
wants of the body muſt be firſt ſatisfied, before 
we can think about ſatisfying thoſe of the mind: 
wherefore the firſt. race of mortals, by their 
very ſituation, muſt have been far remote from 
any deſire of philoſophical purſuits. The mi- 
racles of nature are expoſed to the eyes of man- 
kind, a long time before they are properly ſtored 
with a rational ſtock for tend ſerutin my 
into their excellence. * 


o | * | 


| 
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4 If we had come into the world, endowed 
=. with the fame quantity of ' reaſon as that with 
which we repair to the opera-houſe for the 
firſt time, where, on ſeeing the curtain ſud- 
| deoly drawn up, we are ſtruck with the gran- 
deur and magnificence that are diſplayed before 
us, as well as with the ſhifting of the decora- 
tions, and are not able to reſtrain our curioſity 
from ſeeking information, and entering into 
the truth of all that has paſſed before us; the 
ſame would have happened in the above caſe. 
But who is ſurpriſed at objects ſeen for fifty 
years? Beſides, the generality of mankind being 
occupied about their ſeveral arts, profeſſions 
and employments, very few among them could 
find time to devote themſelves to metaphyſical 
ſpeculations. It ſufficed for them to know that 
the riſing of the ſun called people up to work: 
the moſt beautiful and pleaſing night proved 
to them but a dumb monitor, informing them 
to go to reſt; while others, leſs occupied, either 
through an habitual indolence, never troubled 

themſelves about aſking nature any queſtions, 

or, when they fortuitouſly did ſo, had not ſenſe 
enough to comprehend her anſwer. 

It was the true genius of philoſophy, that, ma- 

king off cuſtom's dull yoke, firſt expreſſed its 

wonder and aſtoniſhment at the natural beau- 
ties with which we are environed. It carefully 
examined, and cautiouſly accounted with itſelf 
for every phznomenon ; but a long, time elap- 
ſed, before things could be b: ought to that 
point; nor has it yet perhaps been ever able to 


ſee its opinions in that ſtate of univerſal credit, 
it could with them to be. 5 K 2 715 


. 
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Now, if Adam had not this philoſophic ge- 
nius, it follows of courſe that we . deny his 
ſons Abel and Cain having had it. There is 
but George Hornius alone, among all the learn- 
ed, who could diſcover in Cain the founder of 


2 philoſophical ſect. Our readers would, no 


Soubt, be not a little ſurpriſed to hear that 
Cain ſowed the firſt ſeeds of Epicuriſm ; and 
that he was an atheiſt. The reaſons of Hornius . 
on this ſcore are very ſingular. | 

According to him, Cain was a philoſopher, 
and a very wicked one; nay, an atheiſt too; be- 
cauſe he loved pleaſure, and becauſe his children 
cloſely followed their father's example in the 
paths of voluptuouſneſs. If people are to be 
called Epicureans, becauſe they liſten to the 
voice of pleaſure, and ſeek in an appearance of 
practical atheiſm the impunity of their crimes, 
it is imagined that the gardens of Epicurus 
would not be ſufficient to contain ſo numerous 

a tribe of ſenſual philoſophers. _ 

What he fays about Cain's buiiding a nity, 
and the inſtruments employed by him in tilling 
the earth, affords not a better proof of his ha- 
ving been a philoſopher; becauſe whatever con- 
veniences men may have been induced to find 
out by their two firſt tutoreſſes, Neceſſity and 
Experience, they are no way indebted for them 

to precepts of philoſophy: beſides, may we 
not believe that God had taught the firſt man 


how to till the earth, as he lince has inſtructed 5 5 


his progeny?” /9 

The envious Cain, Id been guilty of the 
firſt act of homicide on the perſon of bis 
x brother Abel, God made the innovent t victim 
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to be revived in Seth; and it was in his family 
that the ſacred depoſits of the firſt traditions con- 
cerning religion were preſerved. The fa - 
vourers of Ante-diluvian philoſophy look upon 
Seth not only as a philoſopher, but alſo in their 
ſenſe as an aſtronomer; and Joſephus, in making 
an eulogium of the various knowledge of which 
the children of Seth were poſſeſſed before the de- 
luge, ſays they erected two columns to write the 
whole thereon, in order to: ann it to po- 
_Heeitys e- > 
One of theſe W was alas ofs brick, 
the other of ſtone: no pains were ſpared to build 
them ſubſtantially ſolid, that they might be 
able to reſiſt the inundations and conflagrations, 
with which the world was menaced. Joſephus 
forther adds, that the column of brick was ſub- 
1 5 liſting 1 in his tine. 5 
Me take not upon us to deterniine W de- 
gree of belief is to be given to this paſſage; 
becauſe the quoted hiſtorian loves to deal in ex- 
aggeration and hyperbole, whenever the glory 
of his nation 1s in queſtion ; he having it chiefly 
in view. to provethe ſuperiority of the Jews over 
the Gentiles in every matter relating to the arts 
and ſciences; and that partial diſpoſition pro- 
bably gave riſe to this fiction of the two co- 
lumns built by the deſcendants of Seth; for 
what probability. is there, that ſuch a monu- 
ment could have ſubſiſted after the general de- 
vaſtation which had been cauſed by the deluge ? 
Another article, equally perplexing in this 
affair, is, that Moſes, who makes mention of 
the arts that were invented by the children of 
Quin, ſuch as mulic, metallurgy, the art of 
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working iron; braſs, &c. gives not the moſt 


my, which Seth might have acquired; or of his 
being. the inventor of writing, or of his giving 
names to the ſtars, or of dividing the n into 
months WW 


It is not however to be received, as a * 


ſophers; the one, for having invented muſic; the 
other, for having poſſeſſed the ſecret of working 
iron and braſs. Perhaps theſe two men per- 


their time: but let them even be ſuppoſed the 
inventors of thoſe arts; what can be thence 
concluded in regard to philoſophy ? 
not all conſcious, that moſt of the arts uſeful to 
ſociety were diſcoyered by chance? Philoſo- 


phy afterwards ſtepped in, to examine what 


might be the drift, ſpirit, and tendency of them. 


It is happy for us, that chance hath been be- 
for our wants, and hath 


— 


fore-hand i in providin 
ſcarce left any thing for philoſophy to procure: 


mily of Seth, than in. that of Cain. 
indeed, that 1 we ſee men careful in preſer- 
ving a knowledge of the true God, and the de- 
poſit of the primitive traditions; who moreover 
employed their time in ſerious and ſolid occu- 
pations, ſuch as tilling the carth, and taking 


without philoſophy, whoſe or igin therefore, 
and the firſt progreſs made therein, we ſeek in 
vain, and to no pur poſe, in the time that prece- 


ded he. deluge. 


diſtant hint of any great knowledge in aſtrono- 


that. Jubal, and T ubalcain, were great. philo- 


fected only what had been diſcovered before 


Are we 


of which we do not find more tr acks in the fa- 
It is true 


care of their flocks: all which can be done 2 
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"HE * of Athens Was ſo called from 
a hill, contiguous to the citadel of that 


T4 ety, which was conſecrated to Mars, becauſe, 
according to fabulous reports, that God, accu- 


ſed of having murdered the ſon of Neptune, was 


7 abſolved in this place by the judges of Athens. 


Greece has not had a tribunal of greater fame: 
its members were choſen from among the citi- 


zens; they were diſtinguiſhed for their merits, 


integrity, birth, and fortune; and their equity 


was ſo univerſally acknowledged, that all the 
ſtates of Greece appealed to the Arecopagites i in 
their debates, and 


reſted content in their deci- 
tion. 3 


This court was the firſt inveſted with a right 
5 of life and death. It ſeems however, by the 
ſpirit of its firſt inſtitution, that this right ex- 

tended only to aſſaſſins; but it has ſince taken 

cognizance of incendiaries, conſpirators, de- 
 fertors, and finally of all capital crimes, founded 


upon the good opinion prevailing in the ſtate 


of the gravity and integrity of the members of 
this body 
Solon entruſted them with he. management 
of the public revenue, and a ſuperintendency 
over the education of youth; to which charge 
is annexed the falutary care of puniſhing de- 
bauchery and idleneſs, and. of rewarding in- 
duſtry and ſobriety. All matters of religion 
came under the of the Arcopagiter It 
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was a part of their duty to ſee that no crimes 


againſt it eſcaped with impunity, nor blaſ- 
P emy againſt the Gods. 


On their. deliberation depended the conſe: 
crating of new divinities, the erecting of new 
temples and altars, and every innovation to be 


adopted in the public worſhip : nay; it was 


their chief function; for they never meddled 


with the adminiſtration of public affairs, but 
when the ſtate, alarmed with the greatneſs of 
imminent dangers, applied for ſuccour to the 


wiſdom of the Areopagus, as its laſt reſource. 


This corps preſerved its authority down to the 
time of Pericles, who, as he could not be admit- 
ted an Atcopagite, on account of his not having 

on, employed all his power and 


been an arc 
intereſt to fink this body; and what very much 


co-operated to his purpoſe, was, that the _ 
vicious irregularities, with which Athens was 


at that time - corrupted, had their partiſans 


in the Areopagus, which loſt to them by de- 


grees tlie public eſtimation, as well as the 
power they had been entruſted with. 


Authors do not agree as to the number of 
judges that compoſed the Areopagus. Some 
x it to thirty; others, to fifty-one; and others, 


to five hundred. This laſt opinion cannot be 
allowed, but during the time while that tri- 
bunal, fallen into diſrepute, admitted indif- 


ferently Greeks and ſtrangers ; for, according to 
Cicero's account, even Romans had been re- 
ceived into that body, or elſe the term Areo- 


pagites has been confounded with ug of 
oo.” Fe 
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original ſeverity in this point relaxed by de- 


or White, into the urns; one of which was 


It is proved by the Arundel marbles, that 


the Areopagus ſubſiſted nine hundred and forty m 
years before Solon; but as that tribunal had th 
been humbled by Draco, and Solon afterwards MW 
reſtored it to its former ſplendor, this hath tC 
given room to the miſtake of ſome authors, tt 
who have looked upon en, as any founder of i 
the Areopagus. 0 

The Areopagites held their hegte in n 
open air, and judged only. by night, in the t 


view, as Luc:arf ſays, of being engaged only by t 
the reaſons, and not the Res," ' thoſe who 
 "_ N 

They looked upon the ent of ro- 
cates as a very dangerous talent; however, their 


grees. Put they obſtinately perſevered to 
exclude from all pleadings whatever tended to 
move the paſſions, or to depart from the main 
point in queſtion; in which two circum- 
ſtances an herald impoſed ſilence 8. the 
, advocatcs. Bp | 
The ſuffrages of this eribapil were given in 


ſilence, by putting a ſmall kind of ftones, black 


made of braſs, and called the Urn of Death ; tne 


other was made of wood, and called the Urn 4 of 


1 


The ſuffrages were . ter erde counter; and, 
ae as the whites or blacks: prevailed, 
the judges drew a line, longer or ſhorter, with 
their nail, on a tablet covered with wax. The 
ſhort line ſignified a diſmiſſion of the accuſed; 1 
but the long implied condemnation. | 

Areopagite meant one of the Judges of the : 


3 R E O Us tt 
Areopagus. The picture that has been tranſ- 
mitted to us of thoſe wonderful perſonages, and 


the good order they eſtabliſhed in Athens, by 
| Socrates, is as follows. The judges, according 
to him, einployed their thoughts not about 


the manner of puniſhing crimes; but that of 
inſpiring ſuch an averſion for them, that none, 


or very few perſons, could be induced to com- 
mit any. It was the buſineſs of enemies, ſaid 
they, to puniſh the crimes, but it was theirs 


to correct the morals of the people. 


They extended their. generous and patriotic 
concern to every rank of citizens, but in a 
more eſpecial manner to the youth of each: for, 


not being ignorant of the violent attacks, with 


which the paſſions, at their firſt breaking out, 
are wont to apitate their tender years, they 
thought the beſt way to divert ſuch an impe- 


tuoſity from bad effects, would be by ſo mould- 
ing a form of education, as that the auſterity 


of it ſhould be tempered with a proper alli 
ance of pleaſure; which falutary ſcheme can be 
anſwered no where ſo well, as in a cultivation 
of thoſe exerciſes in -which there is a mixture 
of toil and pleaſure, and whoſe continued prac- 
tice can never prove diſagreeable to liberal 


minds. . 


/ 


The inequality of fortune amongſt indi- 


viduals was too conſiderable for them to un- 
dertake, preſcribing the fame rules indiſcrimi- 

nately to all. They therefore proportioned the 
inſtruction and the obedience expected, to the 


ſituation and faculties of each family. The 


leſs opulent they adviſed to apply themſelves 


to agriculture and commerce, from this max- 


12 
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im, that Idleneſs is the mother of Poverty, 
as the latter is of the greateſt crimes. Having 
thus torn up, as it were, the roots of the great- 
eſt evils, they concluded that they had no- 
thing more to fear. Bodily exerciſes, ſuch as 
riding, hunting, &c. with the ſtudy. of philo- 
ſophy, fell to the lot of thoſe bleſt with more 


— 


ample fortunes.” By ſo wiſe a diſpenſation, 
their leading view was to prevent the poor from 
committing enormous crimes, and to facilitate, 


for the rich, the road of acquiring virtue. 


Not ſatisfied with having eſtabliſned ſuch 
uſeful laws, they ſtretched their paternal care 
ſtill farther ; and that was, to ſee them duly 
. obſerved: wherefore the city was divided into 


ſeveral quarters, and the country belonging to 


it, into ſeveral cantons; ſo that every thing 


paſſed in a manner. under their eyes. They 


received minute information of all private 
tranſactions. All treſpaſſers againſt the laws 
were ſummoned before the magiſtrates, who 


propcrtioned their reprimands, or puniſhment, 
to the. quality of the faults, of which 9.4 im- 
pleaded were found guilty. , . 


A part of the Areopagites duty was, to bre 
vail on the rich to aſſiſt the poor, and to keep 
within due bounds the intemperance of youth, 
through the energy of an exact diſcipline. The 
avarice of magiſtrates, ſrom a terror of the pu- 

niſhments always ready to be inflicted on dach 


delinquency, was unknown among 
Old men were rouſed up to ſhake of that i in- 


dolence and lethargy, into which years are 
wont to plunge them, at the offer of employ- 
ment, and * reſpect Paid te them bx the 
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young. Theſe venerable judges had nothing 


elſe at heart, but to render their fellow citi- 


zens ſtill better men, and the republic more 


flouriſhing. 80 diſintereſted were they, that 


they received nothing, or what was bur of lit- 


_ tle value, for their aſſiſting at public judg- 
ments: ſo unſhakeh was their integrity, that 
they failed not to render an exact account of 
Hou conduct, to the public cenſors appointed 


between them and the people, for tne pre- 
venting of the ariſtocracy becoming too for- 


midable.--- However broken with a ge, and 

bent down by years, they might have been, * 
while practicable, they never declined aſſiſting 
i the judicial aſſemblies on the hill, although 


there expoſed · to all the injuries of the air. 


All their deciſions breathed the ſpirit of the 
ſtricteſt juſtice, the moſt intereſting whereof 
are the following. iſt, That given in favour 
of Mars, as above. 2dly, That which abſolved 
Oreſtes from the murder of his mother, through 
the protection of Minerva: ſhe gave her ſuf- 
frage on the ſide of thoſe favourable to him, 
and who were equal in number to thoſe for. 
_ condemning him. zdly, Cephalus, for the 


murder of his wife Procris ; and, Athly, 
Dadalus, for having aſſaſſinated his lter s ſon, 


were both condemned by this tribunal. 


Some ancient authors pretend, that Saint 


755 Feng the firſt biſhop of Athens, had been an 


Areopagite, and that he was converted to 
chriſtianity by Saint Paul's: preaching - before 
thoſe judges. Many more have fince con- 


Gries Denis the Areopagite with Saint 


Denis the firſt biſhop of Paris. 
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ASTROLOGY | 


J the art of foretelling future events; by the 
P. aſpects, poſitions, and influences, of the 
heavenly bodies: it is divided into two branches, 

Natural aſtrology, and Judiciary aſtrology, 
Natural aſtrology is the art of predicting 
natural events, ſuch as the changes of the wea- 

ther, and of the winds; the coming of ſtorms, 
tempeſts, ehuinfar, - Inundations; eee 
8 

It is to this . chat Dead, an Engliſh 
writer, has confined himſelf in.a work of two 
volumes, entitled Aſtrology. He pretends, that 

a ſtudy of the ſtars may lead us to a knowledge 
of future inundations, and various other phæ- 
nomena. In conſequence of this notion, he 

5 endeavours to account for the diverſity of ſea- 
ſons, by the different ſituations and movements 
of the planets, by their retrogradations, as well 
as by the number of the ſtars that comple: * 
conſtellation, &c. 

Natural aſtrology is, properly ſpeaking, a 

—_ .- branch .of phyſics, or of natural philoſophy ; 

= and the art of predicting natural events, is but 

2 ſequel, 4, poſteriori, of phanomans; and obſer- 
_ vations thereon. 1 

It is certain that Wil heat, cal Kc. 

| {qualities which nature employs in producing 

| two very important effects, condenſation and 

1 en depend NE. + on the revoly, 
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tionary movements, and -the varied PRs 
Ke. of the heavenly bodies. It is equally true, 
ey every planet muſt have a light peculiar to 
diſtinct from that of every other body, 
be which is not only an inherently viſible 
4 quality therein, but is moreover the cauſe of 
its being endowed with a ſpecificated virtue. 
The ſun, as we know, not only enlightens 
| all the planets, but makes them alſo grow 
warm, through his primordial heat, animates 
them, puts them in motion, and communicates 
to them properties particular to each. But 
this not at all; his rays take a kind of tinc- 
ture upon their ſurface, and being thus new w- 
modified as it were, they are reflected to the 
various parts of the univerſe, but more eſpe- 
cially to the Parts neareſt. to each Ploaterary 
World. 
| Wharefore, according. to the more or 1 
| conſiderable aſpect, which the planets have 
With the ſolar orb, determinable by the degree 
in which they are illuminated, the more or eſs 
obliquity in which they receive his rays, the 
er, or leſs diſtance in which they are ſtation- 


ed. from him, and the different ſituations 


N which they are in relative to him; bis rays are 
conſequently imbibed with more or leſs of their 
virtue; participate more or leſs of their effects; 
and take on them, if we. may be allowed the 
expreſſion, a more or leſs lively tincture; 
whence this borrowed virtue, its effects, and 
even this tincture, prove occaſionally more or 
len, energetic on all ſublunary heings. 
Judiciary aſtrology, to which is properly 
| given the. name of Aftrolog 97 is the pretended 
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art of foretelling, through the ſtars, moral events 


before they happen. By moral events; we 


mean thoſe that depend on the will and free 
actions of man. How then can the ſtars have 


any authority thereon or 255 be directed by 


them? 


The profeſſors of this art pretend that bes- 


ven is a great book, in which the Deity has 
written, with his own hand, the hiſtory of the 
world; and wherein every man may read his 
deſtiny. They inſiſt alſo, that their art is co- 


eval with aſtrology; and thus do they attempt 
to ſupport their vain opinion: The ancient 

Aſſyrians, enjoying a ſky, whoſe beauty and ſe- 
renity were ſo favourable to aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, ſtudied the movements and periodical 


revolutions of the heavenly bodies; between 


which and the terreſtrial they remarked a con- 


ſtant analogy : whence they concluded, that 
the ſtars were in reality the fates or deſtiny ſo 


much ſpoken of; that they preſide at the birth 


of mortals, and diſpoſe of their future exiſtence. 


Thus did aſtrologers defend the antiquity of 
welzörti in former times. As — preſent med- 


dllers therein, to whom we a thi title, their 


chief employment i is, to ma e — and 5 


Calendars. 5 
Janne aſtrology i is fappoled: to have taken 

its riſe in 

Greece, and Italy. Some authors find its birth 


in Egypt, and attribute the invention of it to 
Cham. The Europeans have received it from 


the Arabians. The old Romans were ſo infa- 


tuated with it, that notwithſtanding the many 


edicts — 2 the * againſt mathe- 


haldea; thence travelled into Egypt, 
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maticians and aſtrologers, (for ſo the adepts in 
this art were promiſcuouſly called) they mains 
tained their credit with that people. 19 
The Bramins introduced this pretended art 
amongſt the Indians, and openly practiſed it, 
3 themſelves the di be of future 
good and evil. They uſurped an amazing au- 


— over the Maus ig they were conſulted | 


as oracles, and gave no anſwer without a good 


fee; ſo the fathers of impoſition in all times; 


and all nations, love to make-the believing 


herd pay dear for the lies that are related to 
them. 


Another name, given to this ardyithe ati 
cients, was that of Aporeleſmatic Aſtrology,” or 


the Barbaric Sphere, on account of its ſuperſti- 


tious pretenſions to know future events by 
means of the ſtars. The Jews, notwithſtanding 


their religion, gave into this folly; nor were 


the Chriſtians quite free from it. 


The modern Greeks have carrled itvo the laſt > 


extravagance; and ſcarcely an author of theirs 
is to be found, who does not upon every occa- 
ſion talk of foretelling by means of the ſtars, 


horoſcopes, taliſmans, &c. Nay, if they are 


to be credited, there is not a column, ſtatue, 
or edifice in Conſtantinople, or in all Greece, 


but what has been erected according to the 


rules of Apoteleſmatic Aſtrology; and from this 
Word they have derived that of Taliſman. _ 


France, in the laſt centuries, hath been in- 


feed with the ſame ſuperſtition. We learn 


from her hiſtorians, that judiciary aſtrology 
was' ſo much in vogue under Catharine de Me- 


dicis, that nothing great or important was un- 
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122 A SYTURIOOLHOTGE v. 
dertaken without previouſly conſulting the 
ſtars. In the courts of Henry the third, and 
Henry the fourth, nothing Was heard ſcarcely, 
but the predictions of aſtrologers. 
86 in the ſecond book. of his Argenis, 
Hi the - occaſion. of making an ingenious 
ſatyr on the ſhameful prejudice that prevailed 
then, in, favour of ſo flagrant an impoſture; 
and from this incident, An aſtrologer under 
took to foretell; to king Henry, the event of a 
e was menaced Wit oy the faction of the duke 
& Guiſe. 


Thou t takeſt upon theo to affirm,” ** r. 
clay, * pretended foreteller of futurity, that the 


4e differentevents, whether happy or the reverſe, 


ry which happen in the life of man, depend 


% on the, influence-of thoſe ſtars that — 
% at the hour of his birth. Thou ; owneſt 
indeed, on the other hand, that the courſe 
« of the heavenly bodies is ſo rapid, that one 
« inſtance ſuffices. to change the diſpoſition of 
« the ſtars. How can we | reconcile matters 
here? For ſince this rapid movement, which 
a6 <. eſcapes conception, irreſiſtibly hurries on 
% with it all the heavenly bodies, as well as 
Lethe promiſes and menaces thereto annexed ; 
«muſt not a change be cauſed in the latter, by 
a. difference of htuation in the former? For 
thou canſt not know (yet ſuch a know- 
Me. - ledgh thou ſayeſt. is necefſary) under what 


< ſtars exactly a perſon is born. Thou canſt 
1 not think that the firſt attention of mid- 


wives, at the birth of a child, is to conſult 


k all the neighbouring clocks, and to mark down 


Ty; * the x NOYES with a ſer upulous exaQueſs, in 
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order to preſerve his patrimonial right, 
as it were, of ſtars to the new born. 


4 practice: yet how many, by ſtrength of rea- 


% acuſtom! But I will grant, for argument 
% and information ſake, that the critical mo- 
5 ment of a child's birth has been ſtudied : the 


te be delayed, in the paſſage to life, by ſeveral 


*Jent,7 are liable to variations from too great 


then can take upon themſelves to aſſert, that 
% the moment which their moſt careful atte n- 
„ tion had marked out for the birth of a child, 


«Let us ſuppoſe the feaſibility of ſuch a 


„ fon and education, diſregard fo ſuperſtitious 


% child may not appear true to the touch, but 
«intervening circutnſtances, to a farther time. 
„Moreover, the dial- plates are not always of 
the ſtricteſt nicety; and clocks, however excel- 


% drineſs or humidity of the ſeaſon. Who 


« js. 71gorouſly correſpondent to the ſtar aſ- 


* figned? 


rin further ſuppoſe the birch true to 


K 
* 


| 4 numerous hoſt of ſtars, prefer conſulting 
thoſe only, that ruled while the fruit was but 
5 quickening in its mother's womb, rather 
than thoſe that made their appearance ſince, 
while the body's texture, as yet all tender- 


i the moment, and the ſtar that preſided, to its 
„ ſituation and influence: yet why, among the 


« neſs, and the ſoul, as yet quite ignorant of 


% herſeif, were preparing, in their Prin; to 
40 patiently endure the taſk of life? 


« But in order to wave ſuch difficultics, I 
agree with the profeſſors of this art, that, 


* 


the ſtate of the heavenly bodies was exactly 
12 known at the birth of each perſon. 2 


*. brace a military 
battle, born under the fame conſtellation? It i * 


© ſhipwreek : yet experience. produceth every 


* ent times, who engage and fall in che ſame 
battle, or who embark and fink in the ſame 


that reaſon reign over kingdoms? Or are they 


Or is it to be believed that they are. all Wing 
** at this day? 


8 Villeroy ſerve as another example on this 
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do they make an influential power deſcend N u 
from the ſtars, not only upon the bodies, “ v 


* hut alſo on the minds of men? Each indi-“ h 
% vidual is conſequently to expect his fortune I 
« from them, ſince on their pre- arbitration his © a 
« life and death * Are all thoſe who em- 1 

ife, and die in the field of 


is to be ſuppoſed, that a veſſel which is to pe- 
4e riſh in a ſtorm, receives no body on board, 
<+ ſeamen. or paſſengers, but 4 deſtined, 
** by their inauſpicious ſtars,” to periſh in chat 


day inſtances of perſons, botn at very differ- 


« ſhip; among whom, however, therè was no- 


. ng either conſentaneous, or even COmMOnN, 4 


1 but the moment of their death. _ 14 
« Are all perſons, who come into the world ; 


under the ſame diſpoſition of the heavenly I © 
KH bodies, to enjoy a like fortune in this life, and 
sto expire in the ſame moment? Let us turn 
«© to. our gracious monarch for example: Do 


« all thoſe born under the ſame ſtar with him, 
« (and many moſt certainly there were) for 


5 of riches to make them as happy as 
ings, in order to prove the benign influence 
« of the ſtars at their coming into the world? 


Let that üiniagnidbed worthy Mr. de 


9 ogcaſiana Are all the perſons, WhO were born 
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under the ſame planet with him, endowed 
with the ſame knowledge? Are they, like 


him, honoured with- the ſovereign favour? 


But to bring the argument till. cloſer to my 


antagoniſt, let me be allowed to af. 


Pray, are all thoſe, born under the ſame ſtar 
« with you, aſtrologers, to ſay nothing worſe? 
„ Are we to believe, that when a traveller 
is murdered by a highway robber, ſuch a 
« death was inevitable, becauſe the ſtars had 
« predeſtined this victim's fate by that wretch's 
© hand? Then thoſe very ſtars, which had 
« pre-doomed this unfortunate traveller, at the 
* moment of his birth, to be one day expoſed 
to the knife of an aſſaſſin, muſt alſo, and 
perhaps many years before the birth of the 
traveller, have given to the murderer an in- 
tention for deſigning, and a power for exe- 
« cuting, this bloody deſign; ſince, according to 
aſtrological doctrine, the ſtars concur equally 
in the cruelty of the layer, and the misfor- 
tune of the flain. _ 

In like manner, if the maſter of a FW" 
ing happen to be cruſhed to death under 
the-ruins of his houſe ; the ridiculous rea- 


ſon aſſigned is, that it having been ſettled 


* by deſtiny that he was, on a certain day, and 
at a certain moment, to be whelmed' under 
his on houſe, the walls fell down on pur- 
poſe to do due honour to the ſtars. In the 
« ſame way are the dignities, though obtained 
by the free votes of a people, to be accounted 


for: but even, according to the principles of 
aſtrology, can it be ſaid the planet or ſtars, 
that Preſided at * birth of a — and 
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«<- ence of heavenly bodies, is, that as the ſun 
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their propitious influence? 
The moſt probable defence that could be 


* rays are the ſame; whether by warming 


predeſtined his future greatneſs, could extend 
their influence fo far, as upon the minds of 
other men not born at that time, upon 
which however was to depend the effect of 


advanced on ſuppoſing a reality in the influ- 


produces different effects on different 
things of the earth, although his light and 


and cheriſhing ſome ſeeds, by deſtroying 
others, by drying up tender herds] while 
others more ſucculent make a more obſti- 
nate reſiſtance; ſo it happens to ſeveral in- 
fants born at the ſame time, who, like toa 


field, are cultivated in different manners ac- 
cording to the difference of nature, temper 
and habit, in thoſe to whom they owe their 
exiſtence. Wherefore the influential power 
«of the ſtars, although it be one and the 


ſame, for all thoſe children, yet from- the 
reaſons. aſſigned, the ſame effects are not to 


be expected in all: for if the natural diſpo- 


ſition of a child have ſome affinity with the 
ſuppoſed influential power preſiding at his 


< nativity, it will prevail through life; but if 


contrary, it will not be eorrected thereby: 


<. ſo that, in order to form a ſurer e e * 


what may be the character of a child, the 


ſtars alone are not to be conſulted; but we 


ſhould have recourſe toa knowledge ofthe mo- 
ther's conſtitution in general, of her particu- 
the va various a of her 


Fins pregnancy, beſides many other articles 
cc perhaps out of our reach to kn. 
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„ Should they give ar {nr his 1s 

power remains in heaven, then is there a 
manifeſt contradiction in their principles: 
for, ſince the happineſs or miſery of thoſe 
who came into the world, depends upon the 
manner of the conjunction of the ſtars at the 
moment of their birth, the courſe of thoſe. 
very ſtars ſeems to have deſtroyed this firſt 
form, and to have given another quite op- 
poſite. In what part of heaven muſt remain 
preſerved this firſt power, that is to make 
its appearance for the acting of its part many 
years after, as when the child ſhall become 
a man of forty years old? To believe, on the 
other hand, that deſtiny, which is not to 
produce its effect concerning a child till it 
{hall have attained to a maturity of years, 
remains from infancy to age an nc 
| ite; is too 0 and abſurd 1 in its 


ee aſtrologers now anſwer why this in- 


fluential power, which they look upon as 


the cauſe of the happineſs or miſery of man 
kind, is kept up inactive in heaven until the 
time marked arrive for its deſcending upon 
earth, there to ſet in play thoſe inſtruments 
proper for accompliſhing the ſtars predeter- 
mination: or, to put the matter in- another 
light, why is this pretended influential 


power ſhut up in an infant, to be cheriſhed 


and grow up along with him, until the 
proper occaſion come for exerting itſelf in 
ſupport of the honour of the ſtars 1 in their 


irrevocable decrees * 
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4 1s predeſtined to periſh in a ſtorm at ſea; the 
wh. winds are to be let looſe 3: the ſea 18 to be in 


©« the author of a War, that proves the bane 
* gf his induſtry, or, on the contrary, of a fine 
* ſeaſon, that is to yield him a plentiful har- 


having been crowned with ſucceſsful events; 
« but the number (being ſo limited, in com- 


Thus, under the ſanction of ſeven or eight 


* chance, they have ſmuggled a thouſand in- 

« famous lies upon the public. And from 

« their frequent conjectures in this gueſs- work 

_ «profeſſion, what we ought really to be aſto- 
„ niſhed at is their not hitting the mark 


« was to be the fate of Sicily, ſhould have no 
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46 4 rage; and the pilot, no longer a maſter of 
« himſelf, or of his art, is to run upon the 
4 thore,- or daſh his ſhip upon a rock. The 
«« farmer too; according to his ruling ſtars, is 


ce veſt, mo | N 


The abettors of this impoſing art make a 
« boaſtful parade of ſome aſtrologic oracles 


« pariſon with the almoſt infinite multitude 
« which have failed) ſtepped in as the ſtrongeſt 
te prgof againſt any reliance to be had thereon. 


* ſtriking inſtances, and the effects of mere 


wt h d ĩ ĩ os Ct. Fane 
e Ts it not laughable, that theſe foreſeeing 
« gentry, who undertook to foretell what 


% previous knowledge of what is now hap- 


„ pened? They had no information commu- 


« nicated to them from above of my deſign to 


« croſs their views, and expoſe their tricks. 


4% It would have given a great conſequence to 


their art, had they been inſtructed to repair 
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to the king with notification, that a jealous 
individual, who ſhould be at that time in 
the royal preſence, was wickedly intended 
« to cauſe vexation and trouble to them. Let 
« them now, before they venture to declare 
« that the kin 18 ſhall triumph over his ene- 
4 mies, ſay, he will honour their one 
tions 8 90 the leaſt credit. 

$- 8 judiciary aſtrology hath been vic- 
 toriouſly attacked by Dd (from whom we 
have quoted fo largely) as well as other cele- 
brated authors, who have demonſtrated its va- 
nity, yet they cannot be ſaid to have entirely 
rooted out of ſociety ſo ridiculous an impof- 
ture. It holds its ground yet in Italy. 

About the end of the twelfth century, an 
Italian ſent to Pope Innocent XI. a prediction, 
in the form of an horoſcope, relating to Vien- 
na, (then beſieged by the Turks) which was 
very favourably received by his holineſs. Nay, 
in our own time, the Count de Boulainvilliers, 
1 man otherwiſe of ver good ſenſe, was ſo far 

infatuated in the behalf of judiciary aſtrology, 
as to be induced to write very ſeriouſly upon ſo 
chimerical a ſubject. 
Tacitus informs us, that while Tiber was 
exiled at Rhodes, in the reign of Auguſtus, he 
uſed to take a pleaſure in conſulting with 
fortune-tellers upon the ſummit of a very 
high rock cloſe to the ſea; and if from their 
their anſwer. he conceived any ſurmiſe of their 
ignorance or impoſture, he gave immediate 
order to one of his ſlaves, to hurl them down- 
wards, as a juſt puniſhment. 5 
On a certain 270 when Tiberius was inter- | 
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130 . ASTROLOGY. 
ropating on this ſummit, about futurity, one 
Thraſyllus, a man famous in his — 
he took care to promiſe to the prince Rome's 
imperial ſceptre, with every kind of proſperity. 
In return for ſo obliging a prediction, the other 
made this farther queſtion. Since. you are 
«* ſo knowing, friend, in what regards me, can 
you tell how long you are to live in this 
« world?” Thraſyllus, alarmed with reaſon, 
and much perplexed by ſuch a queſtian, whoſe 
tendency he very well underſtood, ſet about 
examining, or ſeemed to examine, (and with- 
out change of countenance) the aſpect and po- 
ſition of the ſtars at his birth; but ſoon after 
let the prince ſee a dawn of ſurpriſe, followed 
by a ſpreading terrour on his countenance; 
and ſaid, that, to the beſt of his judgment, he 
was menaced, that very moment, with ſome 
imminent danger. Tiberius, charmed with 
his anſwer, embraced him, bid him diſmiſs 
all fear, looked upon him afterwards as an 
oracle, and enrolled him among the men of 
bis. | 
We find in the fame 3 eli. was one 
of the greateſt geniuses that ever exiſted, two 
paſſages, which ſufficiently prove, that When 
there is a prevailing prejudice among any peo- 
pe, men of the greateſt talents cannot entirely 
eſcape from the general infatuation, but are 
| made to facrifice to it in part, though with a 
kind of reſtraint and unwillingneſs. 
The firſt of theſe paſſages is in Book VI. 
Chap. XXII. where, after having made ſome 
reflexions on the different opinions. of philoſo- 


— relative. to — he adds theſe 
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words: Ceterum pleriſque mortalium non eximitur, 
primo cujuſque ortil ventura deftinentur: ſed 

| quadan feous, quam dicta ſint cadere, fallacns 1g- 
are dicentium; ita corrumpi fidem artis, cuſus 
clara documenta, et antiqua ætas, et noſira 
tulerit. Which may be thus tranſlated.--— It 
is nat to be doubted, but that all events, which 
are to befall us in this world, are fixed at 
« the moment of our birth; but the! ignorance 
« of aſtrologers leads them ſometimes to er- 
* ror in the predictions which they make to 
us, and thereby diſgraces an art, the reality 
of which. is clearly proved by the er 
« of this and the preceding ages. | 
The other Paſſage is in the faurth book 
of his Annals. Tiberius being gone from 
Rome, we learn from Tacitus, that ſeveral 
aſtrologers foretold he ſhould not return; 
which prediction cauſed the ruin of ſeveral 
citizens, who concluded that this prince had 
but a ſhort time to live, and were indiſcreet” 
enough joyfully to propagate their belief: 
for who could have imagined that Tiberius 
would live eleven years a voluntary exile, 
without returning into Rome? But the hi- 
ſtorian adds, that at the expiration of this 
period, it appeared obviouſly to every un- 
derſtanding, how flender the partitions are, 
which in the ſkilfulneſs of predicting ſe- 
parate the art from chimeras, and under 
what thick clouds truth is often obſcured; 
| becauſe the prediction made, that Tiberius 
ſhould not return to Rome, was not the 
child of whimſical chance, Beten founded 
upon truth; which the event proved, al- 
| eee e a 


/ 
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though every other circumſtance was kept 

hidden from the predictors; nor could they 
perceive that this prince ſhould arrive at a 

very old age, without entering a city, into 

whoſe neighbourhood he ſhould have come 
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NE may be born blind, or become ſo 
through accident or malady. It is not 
our inteꝶ tion, here, to treat either of the diſeaſes 
| of the eye, or of other accidents that may 
5 occaſion a loſs of fight. We ſhall confine our- 
H ſelves to make philoſophical reflexions upon 
blindneſs, through the ideas of which we are 
deprived by it, as well as through the advantage 
1 the other ſenſes in conſequence 
T... / / I TTENtT-< 
[| From the known truth of the ſenſe of ſeeing 
= being more fitted to diſtract us, by the diver- 
5 flified qualities of objects which it preſents to 
2 | '_ aus at once, it follows, that they who are depri- 
| | : ved of this faculty, muſt naturally, for the moſt 
| 
ö 


part, apply with a cloſer attention to the ob- 

jects which fall under their other ſenſes. And 

this is the principal reaſon of that delicacy of 
feeling and hearing, that has been obſerved in 
1 ſome blind people, which is by no means the 
I effect of a real ſuperiority in theſe two ſenſes; 
Fil whereby nature means, as it were, to compen- 

mite in ſome fort for their loſs of fight. 

| | So true is this poſition, that a perſon become 


. no. ER... 


14 88 | 135 
blind through accident, finds often, in the ſuc- 


coùr of the other ſenſes, a reſource, which he 


knew not of before: and this is to be aſcribed 
folely to that perſon's being leſs diſtracted, and 

become more, capable of attention. But it is 
chiefly in peffons born blind, that we are to 


remark (if ſuch an expreſſion may be allowed) 
the miracles of blindneſs. 


An anonymous author publiſhed, in the 1 year 
1719, 2 little philoſophical work, very ele- 
gantly written, and entitled, Letters on Blind- 


| noſe, far the Tk of thoſe who can es, with this 


motto, 
FOE : 40 Poſſunt gia poſſe videntur.” 
e 1 Pe becauſe yo ſeem ever. 


which alludes: to the prodigies that inks bein i 


obſerved i in folks born blind. We purpoſe to 
give; in this article, an extract of that ingenious 


work, whoſe - Metaphyſical reaſoning, though 
very ſubtle, is yet true in general; and which we 


adhere to, without Sepwrting from it in ay 
effential point. 
The author ſets out by making mention of 


1 perſon born blind, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, and who was alive at the time of 
his writing' the treatiſe in queſtion. This ex- 


traordinary man, who lived at Puiſaux, in Gati- 


nois, was both e —_ and muſicjan. He taught 


this perſon to read with characters in relievo. He 
could judge with exactneſi of ſymmetry. But it 


is to be doubted, whether the idea of ſymmetry, 


which is with us, in many reſpects, but a mat- 


ter of mere convention or "agtcerment, 92 30 


be more er leſs ſo for him. 


K ; 


\ 
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The definition which he gives of a looking- 
glaſs bath ſomething. very ſingular, It is, ac- 
cording to him, a machine, by means whereof 
ce things are exhibited in-relieyo out of them- 
« ſelyes.“ This definition indeed may appear 
abſurd to a blockhead who ha e yes 3. but a 

true philoſopher, . however SORES will 
pronounce it to be not leſs ſubtle than we 
Had Des Cartes been born blind, he might be 
proud of it. By what a delicate train gh ideas 
muſt he have been led ſo far!“ Our blind man 
could have, in this affair, no knowledge but 
through the medium of his feeling. He con- 
e from what he had heard other men 
relate to him, that it is by the faculty of ſight 
they came to a knowledge of objects, as in a 
kindred manner he does by the mediation of 


feelivg : it was the only notion he could form 


to himſelf. He had learned moreover, that a 
man cannot ſee his 'own face,. although he can 
touch it. Sight then, in his ſenſe, muſt have 
been a ſpecies of feeling, or touching, that 
extends itſelf to any proper objects that are 


different from our countenance, and placed 


at a diſtance from it. Beſides, the ſenſe of 
touching, or feeling, in this caſe excited in 


kim the idea of a relievo. Therefore, adds he, 


« a looking-glaſs is a machine, that places us 
in relievo out of ourſelves.” Let it be obſerved, 
: that the words in relievo are by no means re- 
dundant here; for, had the blind man ſimply 
faid, which places us out of ourſelves,” it would 
| have been an abſurdity; becauſe how can we 
Conceive an object that is to double itſelf? 
The words in relievo here are only applied to the 


” a Wwe „K — 
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ſurface; wherefore, by <© ourſelves being placed 
©: jn rehevo out of ourſelves,” nothing more is 
meant than the repreſentation of the ſurface of 
our bodies being made out of ourſelves. 


The blind man muſt have been induced, by his 
manner of reaſoning, to think that feeling re- 
preſents to him only the ſurface of bodies, and 


that therefore the ſpecies of touching or feeling, 


called Sight, gives us but an idea of the 


relievo, or the ſurface, of bodies, without 
giving that of their ſolidity; the words in re- 
lievo, here, meaning no more than ſurface. 
1 own here, that the blind man's attempt at 
an explanation, notwithſtanding this reſtriction, 
is an enigma to him; but a pleaſure, that muſt 
hence reſult to all reflecting minds, is to ob- 


ſerve (conſidering his fituation) the very inge- 
nious method employed by him to diminiſh, 


an d, as far as by him practicable, to ſolve the 5 


ænigma. 


It muſt ſtrike every body, that mirrors, and 
every kindof glaſſes which enlarge, diminiſh, or 
multiply objects, were impenetrable myſteries 


to him. He aſked if the glaſs that increaſed 
objects, was ſhorter than that which leflened 
them; or, if that which drew them near, was 


leſs than that which threw them off at a di- 


ſtance: and not being able to conceive how the 
other ourſelves were impalpable to feeling, he 


cried out, I perceive that two ſenſes are put 


“in contradiction to each other, by the means of 
0 


K 


“% make them agree; and a third, ſtill more 
“ perfect, and leſs perfidious, would make all 


* 


* thoſe phantoms diſappear, and convince us, 


1 


a little machine: another, more perfect, would _ 
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« that we had been in an error.” What philo - 
phical concluſions might not a perſon. born 
blind be enabled to . againſt the rr 
of our ſenſes! 

He defines — eyes to be. an organ, on 
which the air cauſes the ſame effect as a ſtick 
upon the hand. The author we abſtract from 
here, obſerves, that this definition hath ſome 
reſemblance with that of Des Cartes, Who, 
in his Dioptrics, compares the eye to a blind 
man, that touches objects at a diſtance with his 
ſticx. The ay of Bight 8 are the ſticks of the 
elena tel. 1 

Our blind man's memory we Wunde is to 
a moſt. amazing _ and he diſtinguiſhes 
among the variety of voices, with as much ac- 

curacy and quickneſs, as thoſe who ſee, can 
among that of faces. The ſuccour which he 
_ derives from his other ſenſes, and the very ſur- 
priſing uſe which he makes thereof, to the 
_ aſtoniſhment of all whom he has any concern 
with, render him almoſt indifferent about the 
loſs of fight. - He is ſenſible enough, that in 
ſome circumſtances: he | hath. advantages over 
| thoſe who can ſee; which makes him, inſtead 
of being deſirous of ſight, to wiſh, as an equi- 
valent ereto, for longer arme. 

He addrefles - himſelf directly towards: the 
Ne whence any noiſe or voice affects his 
car. He judges of the 2 of, fire, by 

the degree of heat; of the plenitude of veſſels, 
by. the noiſe which liquors make as they are 
5 bete from them; of the nearneſs of mark 

the action of the air upon his face: he can 


| See an open Kxoet from a cul ds ws one 
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| thathas no paſſage through it; which proves tha 
the air, relatively to him, is never in an abſo- 
lute ſtate of reſt; and that his countenance. is 
inſtinctively ſenſible of the leaſt viciſſitude in 
the atmoſphere. _ 

He wonderfully appreciates the weight of bor 

dies, and the capacity of veſſels; he has trained 

his arms to ſerve him, as exact ſcales or balan- 
cers, and his fingers as compaſſes, that never 
| deceive him. The ſmoothneſs of bodies hath 
as many variations for him, as the. ſounds of 
the voice. He judges of beauty by the touch; 
and, what is dagen he makes the ſound of the 
perſons voice, with their manner of pronoun- 
N cing, to come in for a ſhare of this judgment. 
He executes ſeveral little works in the turn- 
ing way, and with a necdle : he takes a level 
with a ſquare: he puts together, or takes aſunder, 
pieces of common machinery: he performs 
pieces of muſic, the notes and their value be- 
ing firſt told him: he eſtimates, with much 
more preciſion than we do, the progreſs of 
time, and that by the. lycceion: of actions and 
| thoughts. PI, 
le has an talents. hatred to 8 and 
the reaſon ariſes, no doubt, from the difficulty, 
or rather impoſſibility, in which he is to per- 
ceive when he is robbed : he has but little, or 
rather, ſcarce any notion of what modeſty con- 
fiſts in: he looks upon clothes as | neceſſary 
for protecting our bodies from the injuries of 
the air; but he cannot comprehend, why cer- 
tain parts of the body ſhouid be covered pre- 
ferably to others: © wherefore,” ſays the author 
ve abridge from, 1 Diogenes ae not have 


— 
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ranked as a philoſopher in the opinion of our 
«© blind hero.“ In fine, the exterior appearances 
of worldly pomp, with which the generality 
of mankind are ſo much affected, impoſe not 
upon him in the leaſt; which in the Nd of 
ye Arete tit 

e paſs over, in ſilence, a great number of 
ſubtle and refined reflexions, made by the 

Mi or We quote from, upon this French blind 
man, to proceed to what he ſays of another 
| celebrated per ſonage in the ſame ſituation; and 
that is the famous Saunderſon of England, a 
Profeſſor of mathematics at Cambridge. 


When an infant, he loſt his fight by the 
ſmall-pox, and ſo early, that he did not re- 


member to have ever ſeen. He had no more 
ideas of light, than a perſon born blind. Not- 
withſtanding this misfortune, he made ſach A 


ſurpriſing progreſs in the mathematics, that 


the profeſſorſhip thereof was conferred upon 
him by the above- mentioned illuſtrious univerſi- 
ty. His lectures were exceẽdingly clear ; and 
the reaſon aſſigned for it is, that he uſed to 
addreſs himſelf 
all deprived -of fight : whence it followed of 
: P that the blind teacher, who could ex- 
= wank his meaning clearly to blind any muſt 
ve a great advantage with tho 


| he had made. 

Although it may appear very angular to the 
many, that he gave lectures upon optics, yet 
to philoſophical minds, the miraculous of this 


to his | pupils, as if they were 


who could 
fee, from their quickneſs of conceiving him. 
He taught his ſcholars che eee * 


affair ſoon — on reflecting, that a "ind | 
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man, without any idea. of either light or 
colours, may give lectures upon optics, in pro- 
ceeding like the geometricians, who look 
upon the rays of light as ſtraight lines, that 
ought to be diſpoſed of and arranged accord- 
ing to certain laws, in order to cauſe the phæ- 
nomena of viſion, as well as thoſe. abſervable 
in. mirrors, optic glaſſes, . | 
Saunderſon, in running his hand over a ſeries 
of medals, could diſtinguiſh the falſe from 
the true, even when wa were ſo well counter- 
feited, as even to. deceive the practiſed eyes 
of a connoiſſeur : he could judge of the ex- 
actneſs of mathematical inſtruments, by run- 
ning his fingers over the diviſions. He was, 
like the before- mentioned blind man, ſen- 
ſible of the leaſt viciſſitudes i in the atmoſphere: 
and he perceived (in calm weather eſpecially) 
the preſence. of objects near him. As he ſat 
one day in his garden meditating on aſtrono- 
mical obſervations, he diſtinguiſhed, by the im- 
preſſion of the air on his countenance, the 
different times when the ſun was covered with 
. clouds, and when not; which is ſo much the 
more extraordinary, as that he Was deprived 
not only of ſight, but of hearing. | 
Our author looks upon the pretended hiſtory 
of Saunderſon's Laſt Moments, printed in 5 
liſh, to be an abſolute impoſition; which, 
though held by many learned men to be highly 
criminal againſt the majeſty of ſcience, might 
be deemed only a ſtroke of mere pleaſantry, 
wry it not occaſioned by ſo ſolemn and re- 
as able a ſubjece. 
Our author afterwards treats in a curſory! man- 
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ner of ſevetalotherblind perſonage s, Whothrou oph 
the loſs of one ſenſe have made a Hoffer 
* ee in the arts and ſciences, which other. 
e perhaps they would not. He farthef ob- 
ſerves, and not imptobably, that the famous 
Tireſias, who is ſaid to Have become blind be- 
canfe he had penetrated” into the ſecrets of the 
Gods, and could predict future events, Was, 
in all likelihood, fomie' celebrated blind Philo- 
ſopher, whoſe name fabulous hiſtory” "hath 
tranſmitted down to us. Perhaps he was the 


moſt renowned philoſop her of his time, be- 


cauſe he could foretell becliples; which to an 
ignorant people muſt appear aſtoniſhing. His 
becoming blind towards the latter end of his 
life, was doubtleſs occaſioned by too conti- 
nued an application, that over-fatigued his eyes 
in making ſuch a variety of nice obſervations; 


as hath ſince indeed been the caſe rem Galileo 
and Gain 


There have Wok many inſtances of: people 


born blind being reſtored to ſight; as for ex- 


ample, that young lad, about thirteen years 


old, whom Mr. Ehtſeiden, a celebrated ſur- 
geon at London, relieved from the cataract, 
that had rendered him blind from his birth. 
This great operator curiouſſy obſerved the 


progreſſive manner of his beginning to ſee, 

Which he publiſhed in No. 402. of the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, and in the fifry-fifth 
number of the Tatler, with his remarks thereon. 


Here follows an extract of thoſe remarks from 


the third volume of Natural Hiſtory, by Met. 


heurs de Buffon and d'Aubenton. 
« This youth, notwithſtanding his blind- 
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neſs, could diſtinguiſh the day from the night, 
as can all thoſe-who are blinded by a cataract. 


He could, diſtinguiſh: any ftrong light, as he 
could alſo the colours black, white and ſcarlet ; 


but he could not diſcern the form of the bo- 
dies. The operation was firſt made upon one 


eye: as ſoon as the young patient began to ſee, 
all the objects before ſeemed to him as if they 
were applied to his eyes; and thoſe that ap- 
peared the more pleaſing to him, although he 
could give no reaſon for it, were ſuch as had 


a regular form. He did not however know 
the colours which, while blind, he could diſ- 
tinguiſh by the aid of a ſtrong light. He 


could not diſcriminate one object from another, 
however different their forms were. ' When 
the objects, which he had known before by 


feeling, were preſented to him, he conſidered 
attentively in order to recognize them; but, all 


on a ſudden, a general act of oblivion follow- 
ed, from the multitude of things that crowded in 
upon him for admiſſ ic. 
He was much ſurpriſed in not finding thoſe 
perſons handſomer whom he had loved more 
than others. He was a long time before he 
could be made to comprehend how pictures 
repreſented ſolid bodies. He at firſt looked 
upon them as plans differently coloured: But 
when he was undeceived, and, on applying 


his hands to them, diſcovered nothing be- 


ſides ſurfaces; he aſked whether it was the 
fight or the touch which had deceived him. 


He | expreſſed great ſurpriſe, that in a little 
| ſpace the picture of an object much larger than 
the ſpace could be contained; as for example, 
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the human countenance in à miniature por- 


trait; which appeared to him equally impoſ- 
fible, as to make a quart contain a buſhel. 


At firſt he could bear but a very ſmall quan- 


tity of light, and ſaw all objects very large: but 
by degrees the firſt ſeen looked ſmaller, as he 
ee himſelf to ſee larger. Although he 
very well knew the chamber, in which he was, 


to be of leſs dimenſion than the houſe, yet he 


could not conceive why the houſe ſhould ap- 
| pear larger than the chamber. 


gBefore the reſtitution of his fight, he was 


but very little anxious about the recovery of 


this additional ſenſe to him; becauſe he knew 
not the loſs of it, and was conſcious to himſelf, 


that in ſome articles he enjoyed peculiar advan- 
tages unknown to others who could ſee. But 


as ſoon as he came to view objects diſtinctiy, 


then he felt real tranſports of joy. 


About a year after the Rel. beben, the 
© ſecond. was performed upon the other eye, and 


was crowned with equal ſucceſs. He ſaw at 
firſt, with this ſecond eye, the objects much 


larger than they appeared to the other; but, 


however, not fo large as they had appeared at 
firſt to it, after the operation a year before. 
When he looked ſteadfaſtly on an object with 


both his eyes, he ſaid that the object appear- 
ed to him as big again, . when he looked at it 


only with his firſt eye.” 


Mr. Cheſelden mentions IO others: born f 


blind, whom he had freed from the cataract, 


and obſerved in them the ſame phænomena, 
without entering into a like detail. He re- 


8 n that from their not having been uſed 
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to move their eyes during the ſtate of blindneſs, 
it was but by degrees that they learned how to 
direct them towards objects. 

From the reſult of theſe experiments, it 
muſt clearly appear, that the ſenſe of ſeeing ar- 
rives at perfection but by flow degrees, and is at 
firſt very confuſed ; and that we learn to ſee, 
etty nearly, as we learn to ſpeak. A new- 
94 babe, that opens its eyes for the firſt time 
to the light, feels, no doubt, the ſame progreſ- 
five emotions, which have been obſerved in the 
lad born blind. By the agency of feeling, and 
cuſtom,” the erroneous judgments of infant 
ieh are corrected gradually. 
Let us now return to our author, who fays, | 
« We ſeek for people born blind, in order to 
examine through them how viſion is formed; 
but I believe,” adds he, that we may equally 
profit by putting queſtions to. any other blind 
perſon of good ſenſe ; and, that due credit __ 
be given to ſuch experiments, the perſon, b 
whoſe means they are to be made, ſhould for 
that purpoſe be prepared a long time before- 
hand, and perhaps rendered ſomewhat philo- 
ſophical. It would not alſo be amiſs, to defer 
beginning the obſervations, until a long time af- 
ter the operation ſhall have been made. For 
this purpoſe, it would be proper to treat the pa- 
tient in the dark, and to be aſſured that the 
wound were quite cured, as alſo that the eyes 
are ſound: nor ought he to be at firſt, or too 
ſoon, expoſed to broad day. An attempt of this 
kind, from the delicacy of its nature, would 
be attended with difficulties, leſt a ſubject thus 
prepared ſhould balk our expectations, and 
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though moſt cautioufly interrogated, might not 
inform us exactly, how things paſs within him. 


Beſides, the moſt learned, and the moſt po- 
liſhed members of ſociety, are not the beſt cal- 


culated far the making of ſuch nice and philo- 


ſophical experiments“. 


Let us put an end to this article, from the 


author of the letters, with the famous queſ- 
tion of Molinæus, who ſuppoſes that a per- 
ſon born blind has learned, by the touch or teel- 


ing, to diſtinguiſh a globe from a cube; then 


| aſks, if, when fight thall be reſtored to him, 
he will immediately diſtinguiſh the globe from 
the cube without touching them. Molinæus 


believes not, and Mr. Locke is of his opinion; 


becauſe the perſon born blind cannot know that 
the advanced angle of a cube, which paſſeth on 
his hand in an irregular manner, is to appear to 


his eyes what it appears on the cube. 


Our above- quoted author, founded upon Che- 


ſeldenꝰs experiment, inclines to believe (and with 


reaſon) that a perſon born blind muſt at firſt ſee 


all objects in a very confuſed manner, and that, 
ſo far from diſtinguiſhing immediately the globe 
from the cube, he will not have a diſtinct per- 


ception of the two different figures. He be- 


lieves however, that at long run, and without 
the aſſiſtance of touching, the new ſpectator will 
learn to make a diſtinction between the two 
figures. The reaſon, which he alledges, and 


that cannot be eaſily refuted, is, that the blind 


perſon not being neceſſitated to employ his 
touch to diſtinguiſh colours one from the other, 
the limits af colours will at length ſuffice to 
teach him how to diſcriminate the form, and the 
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contout of different objects. In fine, he will 
ſee a globe and a cube; that is, a circle and a 
ſquare. But the tact, or ſenſe of touching, ha- 
ving no relation whatever to that of ſight; 
he will not be able to gueſs that one of thoſe 
two bodies is what he calls a globe, and the 
other a cube : ſo viſion will by no means recall 
to his memory a ſenſation which he had re- 
ceived by the tat. Let us now ſuppoſe him 
to be told, that one of theſe two bodies is what 
by tact he felt to be a globe, and the other a 
cube; will he be able to diſtinguiſh them? 
The anſwer given by our ingenious author is, 
that an uninſtructed and groſly ignorant per- 
ſon would haſtily pronounce at all events; but 
that a metaphyſical or geometrical mind, ſuch 
as a Saunderſon's, would proceed with a cau- 


tious examination of thoſe figures; and when, 


by the ſuppoſition of certain lines therein, he 


would find that he can demonſtrate, in the one, 


all the properties of a ci ircle which he had learn- 
ed by the tac; and in the other, all thoſe of 
a ſquare; he would immediately be tempted to 
pronounce, That is the globe, and this is the 


ſquare. However, if he be prudent, he will be 


_ dubious of giving ſo precipitatea judgement, and 
thus reflect within himſelf : | Perhaps, on an 
application of my hand to theſe two figures, 
ee they will be mutually transformed one into the 
« other; ſo that the firſt figure might ſerve for 


my demonſtrating the properties of a circle 
to blind folks; and thoſe of a ſquare, to ſuch | 


«2x can ſee. 


But a Saunderſon would reply in the nega- 


tive : pos 15 am in org they to whom I demon- 
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« ſtrated the prope perties of a circle and a ſquare, 
faculties of ſeeing and hearing 
<< perfectly agreed, underſtood: me very well, 


. P + alhodgh they did not touch the figures upon 


« which I made the demonſtration: they were 


„ ſatisfied with ſeeing them. They did not 


«© ſee a ſquare when I felt a circle: no; for if 
* they had, we ſhould never have underſtood 


_ * each other. But ſince they all underſtood me, 
_ © it is clear that all men ſee alike. Therefore 
I ſee a ſquare what they ſaw a ſquare, and I 


« felt to be a ſquare; and, by a parity of reaſon, 
J fee acircle, what I felt to be a circle.“ 
We have here, in complaiſance to our quoted 


author, ſubſtituted circle to globe, and ſquarc 
to cube; becauſe there is much reaſon to be- 


lieve, that he who makes uſe of his eyes for the 


_ firſt time, ſees nothing but ſurfaces, and 


knows not what” projection is; for the projec- 


tion of a body conſiſts in ſome of its. points 
being more advanced towards us than others. 


It is then by experience, jointly with the tac, 


2 not the ſight alone, that we are enabled to 


dge of diſtances. 
From all that has been faid of the globe and 


the cube, or of the circle and the ſquare, let 
us conclude with our author, that there are 


circumſtances, where the reaſoning and expe- 


rience of others furniſh a new perſpicuity to 


the faculty of ſeeing, through its relationſhip 


with the tact, and give aſſurance to the eye, 


that they are in perfect harmony with rh 
other. 


The letter-writer dub with Ch re- 
flexions on what might be the caſe of a perſon 
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who ſhould have ſeen from his birth, but Was 
deprived of tact, or feeling; and of another, in 
whom the ſenſes of feeling and ſeeing ſhould 
be in a perpetual contradiction with each other. 
But in order to avoid prolixity here, we re- 
fer our reader to his reflexions; but which 
recall to our memory another, made by Him in 
the middle of his work, and of the ſame tend- 
eney, yz. If a perſon,” fays he, who had 
« ſeen. ut for a day or two, were to find him- 

4 ſelf in the midſt of a blind people, he muſt 
« take the reſolution either of holding his 
e tongue, or of paſting for a fool; becauſe 
«every day he would think he was com- 
«© municating ſome new. myſtery, and ſuch. 
only to the:n, but which their choice ſpirits 
© would treat with contempt. = 
The advocates for, and defenders of calt.. 
gion, might perhaps derive ſome advantages 
for their cauſe, from an ineredulity ſo obſti- 
« nate, and ſo ill grounded. tt 
With this reflexion we cloſe the Wie wry ar- 
tigks and it is ſufficient to  counterbalance 
ſeveral others, ſcattered throughout the work, 
that indeed. from: to botiler ON ankdelicy.” 
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. THETHER beaſts might be aliniaed | 
/Y with a ſoul or not, Was a queſtion of 
uu eient importance to exgeite and intereſt 
the curioſity of the ancient philoſophers. - How- - 
wr; it does not appear that they gave them- 
2 


* 
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ſelves any great trouble about the matter; and 
although they have had ſo many warm debates 
about various other topics, they never had any 
violent conteſt on this ſubject. They, without 
enquiring, gave ſupinely into the generally re- 
ceived opinion, that beaſts are endowed with 
ſenſibilitr and knowledge; occaſionally attri- 
buting to their principle of knowledge more or 
leſs of dignity, and more or leſs of conformity 
with the human ſoul; concealing perhaps, tho' 


in different methods, under the learned obſcurity - 


of their enigmatic ſtyle, a groſs prejudice, yet 


too prevalent among mankind, which main 


tained, that matter.is capable of thinking. 


But the vulgar errors, ſuffered to paſs with- 
out oppoſition. by the ancient philoſophers, 
have met with vigorous antagoniſts among the 


moderns: and Des Cartes, followed by a nume- 


rous party, was the firſt who dared to treat pub- 


licly of beaſts as mere machines: for Gome- 
ſias Pereira, who had advanced ſomething like 


it ſome time before, ſcarce merits to be men- 


tioned; becauſe, according to Bayle's obſerva- 
tion, this opinion was not a hit-off from him- 


ſelf, but taken up at the rebound, from the 


private theory of others; wherefore he was 
neither feared, nor followed as an aſſertor of 
this doctrine, but is fallen into oblivion ; ha- 
ving ſuffered the moſt grating diſappointment 
which can happen to an innovator, and that is, 
not to have been able to form a ſect. 


= 


Des Cartes is, therefore, the leading chief 


in this doctrine; conducted by his profound 
meditations to deny the beaſts having a ſoul; 


to which paradox he gave an extraordinary vogue 


| 
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in the world. He probably would never 
have given into Adis” opinion, if not impelled 
thereto by the unqueſtionable truth of a di- 
ſtinct ion between ſoul and body; to which di- 
ſtinction he firſt gave its greateſt luſtre, and 
by means of the then generally prevailing pre- 
judice againſt beaſts having « ſoul. 

The doctrine of machines defeated two great 
objections; one, againſt the immortality of their 
ſouls; and the other, againſt the goodneſs of 
God: but from the moment that we adopt the 
ſyſtem of automata, theſe two difficulties va- 


niſhz yet the abettors of it. were not aware, 


that ſeveral others took their riſe from it. 


Let it however be obſerved, that the philoſo- 
phy of Des Cartes, notwithſtanding all his 


enemies have uttered againſt it, tended always 
to the advantage of religion; and his hypothe- 


ſis of the brute creation being no more than 


machinery, is a proof. 
The Carteſian ſyſtem hath 1 tried 
ed, whilſt it had only to combat with the 


material ſouls of Ariſtotle, thoſe incomplete 


ſubſtances deduced from the power of matter, 


to conſtitute therewith a knowing and thinking 


ſubſtance in beaſts. But theſe chimerical enti- 
ties of the ſchools have been ſo effectually 


defeated, that it is believed nobody will be in 
a hurry to revive them; becauſe ſuch phantoms 


could never ſtand the enquiry of an enlightened 
age like ours: for if there were not a medium 


between them and the automata of Des Cartes, 


we ſhould be obliged to admit the latter. 
Since the time of Des Cartes, a third party 
ns * ſtarted into exiſtence ; by which 
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all the ridicule of the automatic ſyſtem has 
been diſplayed; and for which diſcovery we are 
obliged to the more accurate ideas that have 
been conceived about the intellectual world: 


- whence it was eſtabliſhed, that the ſyſtem of the 


univerſe is more extenſive than ——_— be- 
lieved, and contains ſeveral other ſorts. of in- 
habitants, beſides angels and human ſouls; 


an ample reſource for philoſophers to ſidle off 


to, wherever the mechanical ex planations ſtop 


__ ſhort, and particularly where the actions of 
brutes are to be accounted for. 


In our diſplaying the celebrated fy gem of 


automata, let us be careful to omit hin, 
< worthy of being more eſpecially remarked; but 
exhibit, in a ſuccin&t manner, all the reaſons 


that bid directly to eſtabliſh this ſyſtem, which 


may be reduced to this; that the mechaniſm 


folely employed to account for the movements 


and actions of brutes, as well as the hypotheſis 
| that gives thema ſoul, are falſe, for this very rea- 


ſon, that they were ſuperfluous; which may be 


eaſily proved, from the ſuppoſition of this 
principle, that the bodies of animals have in 
themſelves, independently of a ſoul, the prin- 
ciple of life and movement; of which truth 
experience has furniſhed us. neontroveatible 


proofs. 


I. It is gertgin * a e 1 of . 


actions are merely mechanical; becauſe they 


are done imperceptibly to the agent, and with · 


out any direction from the will; which are to 


be aſcribed to the impreſſion of objects, and 
primordial diſpoſition of the machine, wherein 


the influence of the foul has no ſhare : of 
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which number are all habits of the body ac-- 1 
quired from the reiteration of certain actions WW 

| whether occaſioned by the preſence of certain 1 
objects, or by the union of the traces impreſſed 
on the brain by different ſenſations, or by the 
combination of along ſeries of movements often 

repeated in the fame ſucceſſive order, whether 

fortuitouſly or by deſign : to which may be re- 
ferred all the particular diſpoſitions of the body, 
that are derived from an application to any par- 
ticular art; as, for inſtance, a muſical perſon 
who plays on the harpſicord, and a dancer that 
executes very diverſified movements, yet regulated 

and exact, without having had, in the perform- 
ance of each particular movement, any parti- 

cular attention to the proper order, but through 
the intervention of a ſimple act of the will, 

that, determining to ſing, dance, or play 
ſuch an air, gives the firſt impreſſion to the 

animal ſpirits; and all the reſt follows regularly, . 

without any conſciouſneſs of the agent, by 

whom ſuch feats are performed: to theſe may 
be added the many ſurpriſing actions of per- 

ſons liable to a diftraftion or abſence of mind, 

or of thoſe who walk in their fleep, &c. In all 

ſuch circumſtances, human beings are no better 

I 5 ooo 3 LS 
II. There are ſome natural movements ſo 
involuntary, that we cannot reſtrain them: 
for example, that admirable mechaniſm, ever 

on the watch to preſerve an equilibrium, when 

we ſtoop, bend, or incline our bodies in any 
wiſe, and when we walk upon a narrow 

IH. The natural liking for, as well as an- 
| . 1 : 
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tipathy againſt certain objects, which in chil- 
dren precede the power of knowing and dif- 
criminating them, and that ſometimes in grown 
perſons triumph over all the efforts of reaſon, 
to eradicate ſo groundleſs a prejudice, are all 
phænomena to be accounted for from the 
wonderful mechaniſm of the body, and are 
ſo many cogent proofs of that irreſiſtible influ- 
ence, which objects have on the movements of 
the human frame. 
IV. Every perſon of any 0e n 
how much our paſſions depend on the degree 
of motion into which the blood is put, and the 
reciprocal impreſſions cauſed by the animal ſpi- 
rits between the heart and the brain, that are 
ſo cloſely connected by their nerves. We are 
all very ſenſible how impreſſions from without 
do excite the paſſions within us, or give force 
to them, as being ſo many modifications of the 
machine. Des Cartes, in his treatiſe of the 
Paſſions, and father Malbranche, in his upon 
Morality, explain, in a very ſatisfactory manner, 
by what energy the human machine is actuated 
on ſuch occaſions; and how, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of any thought or reflexion, by the 
wonderful correſpondence and ſympathy ſub- 
ſiſting between the nerves and muſcles, each of 
theſe paſſions, conſidered as an emotion merely 


Corporeal, diffuſes over the countenance a cer- 


tain air which is ſpecificated to it; accompa- 
nied, at the ſame time, by ſuch geſtures and 
bodily deportment as are characteriſtic thereof; 


and cauſes, throughout the whole frame, ſuch 


| movements as are 2 to each particular 
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exigency, and always proportioned to the ob- 
jects that provoke their exertion. 

One may eafily conjecture for what end all 

the preceding reflexions have been made on 
the human body, conſidered as an automaton, 
that exiſts independently of a ſoul, that is, of 
any ſentimental or intellectual principle; which 
is, that if we ſec the brute creation to be capa- 

ble of performing nothing ſuperior to what 
n. automaton, by virtue of its organiſa- 
tion, can, then there muſt appear no reaſon to 
induce us to conclude an intellectual princi- 
ple neceſſary for animals, nor to look upon 
them in a different light from that of being 
mere machines, although prejudice of educa- 
tion may have made us to annex the ſame 

thoughts to the actions of animals, as ariſe in 

us When we do the like. 
No inference can give a juſter idea of. Des 
Cures s doctrine of automata, than Mr. Regis's 

compariſon of ſome hydraulic machines, to be 
| ſeen in certain grottos and fountains, that ſerve 

as ornaments to the ſplendid manſions of the 

great; where the water exerts itſelf by the diſ- | 

poſition of the pipes, and ſome exterior preſſure, - 
by which means the machinery 1s put into mo- 

ths; He compares the pipes of theſe fountains 
to the nerves, and the tendons, muſcles, &c. to 

the other ſprings of motion that belong to the 
machinery; as, for inſtance, the animal ſpirits to 

the water, that communicates the firſt impulſe. 

of motion; the heart, to its ſource; and the cavi- 

ties of the brain, to its reſervoirs. The exterior 

objects, that by their preſence act upon the or- 

gans of ſenſe in animals, he comnares to the 
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ſtrangers entering into a grotto, and who, ac- 
cording to the different prepared- parts of the 


flooring, put certain figures, that have a corre. 


ſpondence therewith, into action: if they move 
towards Diana, ſhe runs away, and plunges into 
a fountain; but if they proceed farther, Nep- 
tune advances with a menacing look, and a 
tuident! in his hancg. 4 
We may alſo, according to this ſyſtem, com · 
pare animals to thoſe organs that play ſeveral 
tunes by the movements given to them by wa- 
ter only. T here may, add the Carteſians, be a 
particular organiſation 1 in animals, agreeable to 


the ſupreme and creative will, and diverſifiable 


in each different ſpecies, but always propor- 
tioned to. the objects, having ever in view the 
great end of preſerving the individual, and the 


| ſpecies: and nothing could be more eaſy than 
ſuch a diſpoſition of things to the Omnipotent, 


that both intimately and perfectly knows the 


nature and tendency of all created beings. The 


eſtabliſhment of ſuch a correſpondence and 
harmony could not oppoſe the leaſt difficulty 
or trouble to his wiſdom and power. The very 
idea of ſuch an harmoniſing plan is great, and 
worthy of the Deity; which alone, fay the 


Carteſians, ought to gain over, accuſtom, and 


familiariſe a philoſophic mind to theſe para- 
doxes, at which vulgar prejudice takes ſo much 
offence, and gives ſo great an air of ridicule to 


the doctrine of Des Cartes on the preſent ſub- 


* 
There is R . that preſents 


itſelf i in favour of the Carteſian ſyſtem, derived . 


from extraordinary works of art, and which 
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indeed preſents ſomething ſpeciouſfly dazaling 
to the mind. It is amazing, to what a degree 
human induſtry has perfected certain machines, 
whoſe effects are inconceivable, and which ſeem 
to be poſſeſſed of ſome miraculous energy, in the 
ſenſe of thoſe who are not converſant with the 
ſecret ſprings of ſuch mechanical exertions : for 
ſuppoſing, that we were to have exhibited here 
now before us, all thoſe prodigies of art, which 
we have heard people mention ſo often ; ſuch 
as artificial ſtatues, that walk; flies, that hum 
and fly about; ſpiders, that ſpin and fabricate 
their webs; birds, that ſing; a golden head, 
that ſpeaks; a Pan, that plays upon the flute ; 
with a thouſand other inſtances ; yet ſo far from 
enumerating all, we: ſhould find ourſelves to 
have proceeded no. farther than to the ſpecific 
generalities of Art, in all thoſe inventions by 
| Whieh:ſhe ſoingeniouſly copies Nature, and 110 

ſo pleaſing a deluſion. 

The celebrated works of Vulcan, fach as 
the tripods that walked of themſelves, in the 

aſſembly of gods; thoſe ſlaves, made of gold, 
that racy; to Loew: his art from their maſter, 
and to work near him, are a claſs of the mar- 
vellous, that, however, exceeds not all the bounds 
of probability: and the heathen deities, that 

are ſaid to have admired them, were not ſo en- 
lightened, relative to ſuch articles, as among 
| mortals the modern diſcoverers of mechanical 
powers have proved themſelves to be. Where- 
fore thus reaſon the - followers of Des Cartes: 
Collect together all thoſe wondrous contrivances, 
and the effects ariſing from them, yet are they 
all confined within the limits of human art: 


7 
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form then to yourſelves ideas, however inade- 
quate, of what divine art can produce. We 
allude not here to any imaginery machine, which 
the Deity's power might produce: no; be- 
cauſe the body of an animal is without doubt 
a machine, compoſed of infinitely more ſubtle 
and delicate ſprings, than can be diſcovered in 
any machine executed by the art of man, 
wherein we ſhould ſuppoſe to beg united all the 
excellence of workmanſhip and contrivance par- 
celled out, and ſcattered among the various ar- 
tificial objects, which we have either leen, or 
heard of. 8 
The point now in Wen is, whether, 
on the ſuppoſition of ſuch a machine, as might 
be the aggregate of all human executive excel- 
lence, it would not appear infinitely inferior to 
the body of an animal when compared; as much 
by the delicacy, as the variety of its arrange- 
ments, and the com poſition of its vital ſprings. 
May we not, however, draw inferences, by rea- 
ſoning comparatively, from the ſmalleſt to the 
greateſt, that their organiſation may cauſe all 
the variety of regular motions which we ſee 
an animal perform? and as we have not a very 
gdiſtinct knowledge upon that head, we are not 
authoriſed to fay, that it is fraught with art 
ſufficient to produce all theſe effects. Wherefore 
the partiſans of Des Cartes declare, that nothing 
obliges to allow a ſoul unneceſſarily exiſting in 
| beaſts, ſince all the actions of animals tend ul- 
timately to their ſafety and preſervation; that 
therefore it would be incongruous with the 


views of divine wiſdom to have created any 


thing unneceſſary, becauſe it delights in acting 


7 
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by the moſt ſimple means, and to proportion 
the excellence and number of the means to the 
importance of the end to be obtained; and that, 


conſequently, the Deity muſt have employed but 
the agency of mechanic laws for the ſupport 
and maintenance of mechanic beings; muſt have 
alſo lodged within, not placed without them, 
the principle of their ſelf-preſervation, -and all 
their operations that tend thereto. Here ends 
the - plea of the Carteſians; to which is added 


the reply made to them by their antagoniſts. 


Let us ſet off, by propoſing, in order to take 


the light of experience for our guide, that one 


of Des Cartes's machines be taken to pieces; that 
we fix the baſis of our enquiry on thoſe actions 
which we ſee commonly practiſed by animals: 
we may then proceed from conſequence to con- 
ſequence, by following the rules of the moſt 
ſcrupulous logic, until we ſhall have demon- 
ſtrated, that there is diſcoverable in animals a 
fpiritual principle, which is the cauſe of all their 


actions; but avoid entering, with the Carte- 


ſians, into any of their puzzling chicanery, about 
the poſſibility of mere mechaniſm producing 
ſuch phenomena. People muſt be cautious not 
to implead the tenets advanced by them, concern- 


ing the fecundity of the laws of motion; or the 


miraculous effects of mechaniſm; or the incom- 


prehenſible extenſiveneſs of Divine intellect; or 


the parallel which they make of thoſe ma- 


chines made by the art of man, and what more 
infinitely niarvellous and great might be found 


in a mechaniſm ordered by the Creator of the 


ing: | 
An idea fo redundant with mechanical poſſi- 
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bilities, even almoſt to infinity, as well as with 
that of the combinations of the figure and 
movement, joined to that of the wiſdom and 
the power of the. Creator, is the unconquerable 
fort, to which the Carteſians betake them- 
ſelves; which indeed affords ample matter to a 
thinking mind: becauſe, whoever hath in the 
leaſt reflected on the idea of a being infinitely 
perfect, will be very diffident to deny the poſ- 
fibility of any thing that implies not a contra- 
diction. _ Es 
But ſurely. the Carteſians are in de, 
: when, i in taking their departure from a poſſibi- 
lity granted to them, they continue their ar- 


gument in this manner.---Since it is granted 


that the Deity can produce ſuch beings as au- 


tomata, what is to prevent us from thinking 


that he has really done ſo? For the operations 
of animals, however wonderful they may ap- 
pear to us, may be only the combined reſult of 


certain delicate ſprings reſiding in a particular 
arrangement of organs, that keep preciſely 
touch with the application of the general laws 


of motion, which application the divine artifi- 


ting : therefore we _ not to attribute to 
animals a thinking and a feeling Principle, but 
conclude them to be mere machines. 


This is carrying the aſſertion too far, and 


too dogmatically; wherefore the conſequence 
which they have drawn is to be denied, and 
they are to be anſwered in the follov/ing man- 
ner qo thoſe who oppoſe them. We are, not 
« withſtanding whe be 


cer is capable both of conceiving and produ- 


| as been ſaid to the contrary, 
induced to believe,thatanimals havea thinking 
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« and a feeling principle within them; becauſe 
every action which we ſee them perform 
« Jeads us to a conviction thereof; which prin- 
« ciple we think we may fafely attribute to 
them, and are not obliged to pay any regard 
« to the poſſibility that is objected to us.” 

Let it be obſerved, that our preſent enquiry 
has nothing hypothetical, but a fact under its 
conſideration, which is, whether animals have 
ſuch a principle exiſting within them, or not. + 
We have daily opportunities of feeing their ac 
tions: it is now our buſineſs to diſcover what 
may be the cauſe of them; and here we are to 
purſue a method of reaſoning, fimilar to that 
made uſe of in phyſics, for the tracing of natu- 
ral cauſes, and which is adopted by hiſtorians 
when they want to aſcertain particular events. 
Therefore the very principles, which conduct to 
a certainty in the matters mentioned, muſt di- 
rect and guide us in this.” -- RG. 
| The firſt is, that the Deity cannot deceive: 
us: -The ſecond teacheth us, that a connec- 
tion ſubſiſts. among a great number of appear- 
ances united to a cauſe, by the unfolding of 
whoſe energy they are explained, and whereby 
is, at the ſame time, proved the exiſtence df 
ſuch a cauſe. Now, if by a ſuppoſed cauſe all 
the known phznomena are explained ; if they 
are all united in one principle, as ſo many lines 
in one common centre; if alſo we cannot ima - 
gine any other principle that can account for 
all theſe. phznomena, beiides that one; Ve 
muſt then adopt the exiſtence of f this principle, 
as an unqueſtionable trum. 


Here then is the fixed point, beyond which 


= rities can they” find between their e me- 


* 


1 
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the human underſtanding cannot go; it being 


impoſſible for our mind to remain in a ſtate of 


ſuſpenſion, while there is ſufficient reaſon to 
affirm on one fide, and none on the other. But 
if, notwithſtanding, we are deceived, it is then 
the Deity that deceiveth us; becauſe he has 
made us in fuch a manner, and given us no 


other means for attaining to a certainty in ſuch 
ſubjects. If animals are then no better than 
machines, the Deity deceiveth us: and this 


argument is the ſureſt overthrow of the hypo- 
thelis of machines. 


Let us grant however, that if God can make 


a machine, which, by the mere diſpoſition of 
its ſprings, executes all the ſurpriſing actions 


that are admired in a dog, and a monkey; he 


alſo may, from other machines, that may per- 
fectly imitate all the actions of a man: they 
are both equally poſſible to the Deity, and in 
this laſt ſuppoſition there would be wanting 
only a greater expence of art, a more refined 
organiſation. The Supreme, comprehending, 
within the infinite ſcope of his divine under- 
ſtanding, the ideas of all thoſe poſſible combi- 


nations of figures, of their relations, of the im- 


preſſions to be made, and determinations to 
animal movements; moreover, his power being 


equal to his wiſdom; it is obvious that there is 


no difference between theſe two ſuppoſitions, 


but that of the degree from more to leſs, and 


which alters nothing in the region of poſſibi- 


lities. 


How can the Gurte ans eſcape from the force 


of this. conſequence; or what eſſential diſpa- 
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chanilm of aflimals which they ſo ſtrenuouſly 
defend, and the viſionary hypotheſis transform- 
ing all mankind into ſo many automata? Which 
maſt ſoon reduce one of that ſect to a ſtate of 
uncertainty, whether there be any other intel- 
ligences in the world, beſides God and his own. 
intelleQuality. WT 

If we were en aged with a Pytrhonian this 
way inclincd, in chat manner muſt we dreſs ap 
our arguments, in order to prove to him that all 
me men ne ſees, are not automata? 1. would 


principles 1 The Deity - cannot 1 us. 
1525 The connexion aul among a Wn 


SS.» > 


iſtence of that very. cauſe. 

The chapter of mere © nblicy avails FEY 
here; becauſe, whoever advances the poſſibility 
of a thing' 8 being done i in ſuch a manner, im- 
plies at the ſame time an equal poſſibility of its 
being done in an oppoſite manner. | 

In anſwer to the allegation, That it is poſſible 
the Deity may have conſtructed machines like 
to the human body; that, ;by the ſimple laws 
of mechaniſm, they can peak, converſe, main- 
tain a continued Ange and even compoſe 
rational treatiſes ; In the caſe of ſuch a ſup- 
poſition, it muſt be the Deity (being poſſeſſed of 
all thoſe ideas, which are one in me by 
the different actions of thoſe beings whom 1 
look upon to be equally intelligent as myſelf) 
who puts the 100 of thoſe automata into 
play, that excited th the > ideas appropriated by 

M 
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him, and that execute the whole by the laws 
of WR: rr, 
We grant that all this is poſlible;. but p Yay be 
. to compare your hypotheſis with ours, 
ou attribute all thit. we ſee to a ſecret mecha- 


niſm, with which ye are abſolutely unac- * 
quainted: you ſuppoſe a cauſe, yet can derive i 1 | 
no connexion from it to. its effects, nor can ex- 7 


plain any phænomena by it. We obviouſly diſ- Ig 
cern a cauſe, of which we have an idea; a cauſe te 
that connects and explains all the hænomena: | 2? 
and this cauſe is. a ſoul like to our own: vw. MD 
know that we perform all thoſe exterior Sons os 
which we ſee other men do, by the direction Kt 
of a ſoul, that thinks, that reaſons, that has 
ideas, that 18 united to a body, whole move- 
ments it regulates i in the manner. which: to it 
ſeems moſt agreeable. The ſyſtem of a rational 
| ſoul explains clearly. to us all operations ſimi- 
lar to thoſe which we obſerve 1 in. the human 
beings that environ us; therefore we conclude, 
that, like ours, they are united to rational ſouls. 

This then is the principle, that, according to 
our. ideas, can, combine and explain, with the 


t 
greateſt perſpicuity, all the varied phenomena 
which . ‚ 
| 
| 


The mere poſſibility of. another cauſe, but 
of which you gave us ng, idea, (that, is your 
poſſible but inconceivable mechaniſm) and 


which gives us no ſatisfactory explanation of 
the various phænomena we. behold, will never 


prevent our aſſerting the exiſtence of a rational. 
ſoul that explains them to us; or from firmly 


believing that the human beings, with whom 
we live in bocial commeręe, are not more 
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than automata.” And pray remark, that our 
belief is founded on a perfect certainty, becauſe 
its baſis is fixed in this evident principle, «© That 
« the Deity cannot deceive us,” Now if theſe. 
loco- motive forms, which we take to be men 5 
like ourſelves, were no more than automata, 
he certainly would have deceived us; becauſe 
he would have employed the means neceſſary 
to force us into error, by making us conceive, 
on one ſide, a clear reaſon for all the phæno- 
mena which we perceive, that could be to 
no purpoſe, while, on the other, he would have | 
ke t the true one hidden from us. : 
All that has been hitherto advanced, can be 
eaſily applied to the actions of animals; and 
the natural conſeq uence preſents itſelf. What 
do we obſerve in them? Actions continued pro- 
greſſively from one to the other, not devoid of 
meaning, or of expreſſing a ſenſe that implies 
a repreſentation of ideas, deſires, intereſts, and 
the deſigns of a particular being. It is true, 
that they do not ſpeak; but that diſparity be⸗ p 
tween the human ſpecies and animals can be 
alledged for no other purpoſe but to prove, 
that as, like the former, they have not univer- 
ſal ideas ſo to do, they. cannot form abſtract r rea- 
ſonings: but they act in a manner conformable 
to their ſtate; w which proves that they have a 
ſentimental conſciouſneſs of themſelves, and a, 
peculiar intereſt, which is the principle and 
end of all their actions. Every motion of theirs 
tends to their advantage, to e preſervation, 


and well- being. ; I 


Were their practices to be more cloſely ple. 
into, there Lf on 
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ren 


ciel tendency among thoſe of the tame 
ſpecies.” They ſeein to underſtand each other, 
to. ack 1 we We and concur in completing a 
deſig nl. They can keep up a correſpondence 
with man, as may be inſtanced in horſes, dogs, 
Ke. put them into training, they learn; com- 
mand them, they obey; threaten them, they ſeem | 

to fear; 1 flatter them, they become gage in 

return. Moreover, for we muſt ſuperſede ere 


the marvellous effects aſeribed to inſtinct, do 


we not perceive, in the ſpontanevus actions of 
certain animals, an image of reaſon and liberty, 
and by ſo. much the more, from its being leſs 
uniform, more diverſified, and more ex traor- 
dinary, becauſe leſs premeditated, or leſs fore- 
ſeen, and accommodated on the inſtant to the 
preſent occaſion of them: 8 
It is then in vain, Cartebiaris” that ye ſo often 
advance the vague idea of mechaniſm's poſſibi- 
 lities that are unknown, and which neither ye 
can expreſs, nor we conceive; yet that ye aſ- 
ſert to be the primordial ſource, and original 
cauſe, of all the phænomena obſervable in ani- 
mals. But we have a clear idea of quite another 
cauſe, which is, the idea of a ſenſitive proc 
ple, and that we perceive to have very iſtinct 
relations with all the phænomena in queſtion; ; 
ſatisfactorily explaining, and univerſally com- 
bining, all the different phænomena. 
Every one of us perceives, that our ſouls, in 
quality of this ſenſitive principle, produces 
a thouſand different actions, and moves our bo- 
dies in a thouſand different ways; and not un- 
like to thoſe ith, which we ſee animals are 
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actüated in fimilar circumſtances. Vhen we 


have allowed ſuch a rinciple to reſide in ani- 
mals, we! ſee" the ab in the cauſe of all the 
movements which they make for the preſerva- 
tion of their machine: We know Why a dog 
withdraws his foot from the fire when it burns 
kim; why a dog yells when he is ſmitten, &c. 


But were this principle to be taken away, we 
can no longer perceive any reaſon, or any ſim- 


ple and only cauſe of all theſe actions. Where 


ore we conclude, that in animals there » 6 Aa 


ſenſitive principle; becauſe the Deity. is not a 
deceiver, and that he would be ſuch, in caſe 


animals were mere machines; | becauſe he 


would exhibit to us a multitude of phæno- 


mena, whence neceſſarily muſt reſult, in my 


mind, the idea of a cauſe, that at the ſame 
time cannot be: therefore the very ſame rea- 
ſons, which directly ſhow us an intelligent ſoul 
in every man, afſure us alſo, that There is 


ſomething more than matter, an intellectual 


Fake in animals. 


But, to puſh this argument ill farther, in 


order to comprehend its force the better, let 
us ſuppoſe, Juſt for argument ſake, an innate 
diſpoſition in the machine, whence all theſe 


ſurpriſing operations ariſe: nay, let us even 
ſay, we believe it to be congruous with divine 
wiſdom, to produce a machine that may be 
ſufficient for its own preſervation, becauſe it 


inwardly poſſeſſes, through virtue of its admira- 


ble organifation, the principles of all the move- 
ments that concur to its being preſerved. Ve 
now aſk, What good purpoſe can be anſwered 
by Wer: a MACTgne 7 Wherefore was this won- 
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derful apparatus of ſprings contrived? Wherefore 
are they endowed with or gans ſo like to thoſe 
of ourſelves? Wherefore pn eyes, ears, 


noſtrils, and Aa brain 7 It may : S anſwered, | 


that they may regulate the movements of the 
automata, by the different impreſſions which 
they e the exterior objects. But to 
What purpoſe all this? Why, to preſerve the ma- 
chine. But again, ſuppoſe this queſtion were put: 
To what uſeful end, in this world, could machines 


be contributing, which can preſerve themſelves? 
The immediate anſwer given 18, It 18 not our 


buſineſs to penetrate into the ſecret views of 


the Creator; or to ſerutiniſe the ends which he 


3 


17 85 to himſelf in each of his works. But 
if ] 


if he ſhould manifeſtly diſcover his views to 
us, and by ſpeaking ſigns ; is it not conſonant 


to reaſon, that we ſhould gratefully acknow- 


| ledge them? Have we not reaſon. to ſay, that 


the ears are made to hear, and the eyes to ſee? 
that the fruits of the earth are deſtined for the 
nouriſhment of man? that air is neceſſary for 


the enjoyment of life, becauſe the circulation 


of the blood could not be carried on without 
its preſſure and influence? Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that the different parts of an animal's body 


were meant by the Creator for any other uſe, 
beſides that which general experience hath 


viadicatedto me Phu fn 

7 But to inſiſt a litt e lon er on this ſubject. 

The organs of our ſenſes, by 4 8 bo been mo- 

delled by ſo wiſe an artificer, can be formed for 
no other purpoſe, conformable to the Creator's 


deſign, but to be capable of thoſe ſenſations 


that are exerted in the ſoul through their me- 
diation, Can it be doubted, that the body is 
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made for the ſoul, to ſerve it as a principle of 
- ſenſation, and be the inſtrument of 'its action? 
If this notion be true in regard to man, why 
is it not ſo in regard to animals? In the ma- 
chinery of animals we diſcover a wiſe purp 
| very worthy of the Deity, -and verified by er 
perience in all fimiler 'cafes; which is to be u- 
nited to a 1 principle, and to ſerve it as 

a ſource of: perception, and an inftrument of 

action. Theroin appears an unity of end, to 

which is referred that prodigious combination 
of multiform ſprings, that 'compoſe an orga- 


niſed body. Take away this end; object to this 
intellectual principle, that feels through the 


machine, acts upon the machine, and tends in- 
— through a motive of ſelf-intereſt, to 
its preſervation ; I cannot fee any purpoſe for 
5 ſo admirable a work ſhould bie been 
| contrived. 1 15 
A machine like this dught t to have beth made ; 
for ſome end diftin& from itſelf; becauſe it is 
no more made for itſelf, than the wheels of a 
Flock are made for it. Let it not be replied 
here, that a clock being mide to mark the 
hours, its principal end is to furniſh a juſt mea- 
ſave of time to mankind; and that the ſame may 
be ſaid of animals, that "they are michines con- 
ſtructed by the creator for the uſe ef human be- 
ings. There would be a Erfor in ſuch a 
ſentiment 3 becauſe there Mud be a careful 
diſtinction made between the aeceſſary, and, as 
we may ſay, foreign uſes of ties, and their 
Pract; their primary ends. 
Beſides, what 4 number of animals re chere 


| . the brute — from which man de- 
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rives no manner of advantage! ſuch as the ſa- 


vage beaſts, inſects, all thoſe animalcula living 
in the air, the water, and that prey in crowds 
upon the ſurfaces of other bodies. The animals 


that prove ſubſervient to man, are ſo but through 


accident. It is he, indeed, who breaks, who 
tames, who trains them up, and renders them 


pliantl 7 obedient to all his purpoſes. We 18 


uſe of dogs and horſes for the removing, 

the e our wants, juſt as we make af 
of the wind to impel our ſhips upon the ſea, 
and on land to turn qur mills. It would be a 


very erroneous concluſion to affirm, that the ha- 
tural uſe of the wind, and the chief end pro- 


poſed for it by the Deity, in creating this me- 
teor, Was either to turn mills, or facilitate navi- 
2 How much juſter would that opinion 


that ſhould aſſert, the uſe of the ö is 


to purify and freſhen the air ! 


Now let us apply this to our "OY A 


1 is made to ſhew the bours, and for no 


other intent: the many different pieces, of which 
it is formed, are neceſſary to this end; in 


which too they all concur. But is there any 


proportion of. compariſon to be made between 


it, and the delicacy, the variety, and the multi- 


plicity of organs in animal bodies, and the uſes 


to Which they. are gonverted to by us? and thoſe 


too in not man; different ſpecies, and even 


„among them but of the ſmalleſt part. 

A clock is made for an end diſtinct from it- 
Felf. But if we apply. ourſelves to contemplate 
animals, inſpect their actions, and reconnoitre 
them in their natural. ſtate, while they are un- 


e by the uſurped. authority Ph man, 
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and. that they are not induſtriouſſy "TOY to 
adminiſter to our wants, and our capriciouſneſs, 
they are entirely occupied by no other cate but 
that of their preſervation. How] that of the 
machine? cry. thoſe, on the other fide, of the 
| queſtion: this anſwer does not ſatisfy us; mere 
matter cannot be the ſole end of its formation; 
much leſs then can a be aſſerted of a portion of = 
| organiſed matter; 
Therefore, the e 91 a material be- 
; ing, is made for ſome other end beſides itſelf, 
- and the ole conſervation of its machine: though 
even this principle ſhould be inherent in the 
very machinery, it muſt be the means, but not 
the end; and the more exquiſite would it prove, 
the more of art difcoyered therein; and the more 
ſhould I feel myſclf, in conſequence, obliged to 

| haye recourſe to ſomething extraneous to the 
machine; that is, to ſome ſimple eſſence, for 
whole uſe this arrangement of matter was | 
made, and with whoſe machinality is interwo- 


ven a connexion of obedience, for their mutual 


utility. Thus tlie ideas which we have of the 
truth and wiſdom of the Deity, lead us direct- 
ly to this general concluſion, which we may 
henceforward look upon as certain: Beaſts, or 
animals, have. an intellectual principle united to 
their machines, made purpoſely for them, as 
ours is made for us, and receive from it a varie- 
ty of ſenſations, that make them perform 
actions which ſurpriſe us, through the different 
directions impreſſed by it on the movin 8 powers 
of the machine. 

HFaving now conducted « our reſearh 6 far, as 
to eſtabliſh the exiſtence of a ſoul in animals; 


. 
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thus do the partiſans of ſuch an opinion aver its 
ummateriality. If the foul of animals were not 
a ſpiritual being, how could we take upon ns 
to prove that our own 16? fince the privilege of 
reaſon,' as well as all the other faculties of the 
human ſoul, are not more incompatible with 


the idea of mere matter, than is fimple ſenfa- 


tion. And there is a greater diſtance from mat- 
ter, however refined, or ſubtiliſed, or ranged 
perception of an object, than there is from it 
immediately to acts of reflexion and reaſoning. 

But an effential difference is to be made be- 
tween the human reaſon and that of animals: 
for, although a commonly- adopted notion may 
Have given them ſome degree of reaſon, yet it 


Has never ventured fo far as to put it on an e- 


quality with that of man. The reaſon of ani- 
mals is employed only on little objects, and acts 


itſelf to every fort of object. Wherefore, al- 
though the ſoul of animals may be pronounced 
a thinking ſubſtance, yet the - ſphere in which 
its cogitative faculty is employed, is very nar- 


to, in compariſon with the human: it, no 


doubt, has ideas of thoſe corporeal objects, 
which are, in ſome relation, of utility to its 
body; but is totally devoid of ſpiritual and ab- 


ſtract ideas; and is, by no means, ſuſceptible of 


an idea ot the Deity; of good and evil, in the 
moral ſenſe; or of all the others that are ſo in- 
timately connected with theſe; fo that an intel- 


ligence, capable of receiving the former, muſt 


neceſſarily be ſuſceptible of the latter. The ſoul 


of animals cannot take in thoſe notions 'and 


in the moſt exquiſite manner, to the fimple 
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Rinde upon which the uur uti of 
arts and ſciences 1s raiſed. 


Hence we can clearly perceive what: u nun- 


| har of the Properties, belonging to the human 
ſoul, is wanting in that of animals. But thoſe 
of a different opinion may cry out, Whence 
hath been derived the aſſurance of this doctrine? 


The ready anſwer is, From experience: becauſe, 


let us employ all the attention we are maſters 


of, in obſerving the conduct of animals, and in 
every point of light; yet no action of theirs 
reveals to us the leaſt 1 of thoſe ideas which 
I have mentioned: I take in thoſe actions too 


in Which appear the greateſt marks of ſubtlety, 


of cunning, and which ſeem to border more 
cloſely upon reaſon. Therefore, experience be- 


ing our voucher, we can aſſert, that the fouls of 


| beaſts enjoy not any of the above- named pro- 
perties, belonging. excluſively, to the human 


foul. . 
| But if thoſe af: a different Gale, and b 


ing themſclves under the authority of Bayle, 


ſhould intimate, that the ſoul of animals, being 
_ impriſoned as it is in a particular ſyſtem of or- 
ganiſation, does not manifeſt ſuch and ſuch fa- 
culties, - or give proofs of its having ſuch and 
ſuch ideas; it does not thence follow, that it is 
not ſuſceptible of ſuch ideas, and is not poſſeſſed 


of ſuch faculties; becauſe they may perhaps 


be kept in obſcurity and reſtraint, by the ma- 


| chinery s entangling organiſation. 


But, to ſo ridiculous a perhaps, — 
replies with indignation. It is directly oppoſite 


to the nature of a wiſe, good, and beneficent 


Deity, and contrary to the order which he in- 


r 


| 
| 
1 
1 
| 
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Vvariably follows, to give to a creature any facul- 
ties, of which he denies to it the ule; eſpecially, 
| * when adiſplaying of theſe faculties can contribute 
to the happineſs of the creature, and glory of the 
creator: wherefore the following undeniable 
principle emanes from the idea of a God ſu- 
premely good, and ſupremely wiſe: That the 
intelligendes by him created; in whatſoever or- l 
deer of beings they are placed, or to "whatſoever i © 
economical diſpenſation of providenee they are 197 
ſubjected, '(wconomical here alludes to "hit of 
permanent and invariable order of thin go eſta- I © 
| bliſhed bythe general laws of Nature) are ca- of 
| pable of glorifying him, as far as their nature ſa 
will permit; and of acquiring” for themſelves tl 


a Whatever happineſs they are ſuſceptible olf. 0 
It hence follows, that it muſt be rep pregnant n 
f both to the goodneſs and wiſdom of the 


do ſubject his creatures to any economical aide | 
penſitien, that would allow them only to diſ- 

play the leſs noble of their faculties, leaving at 
the ſame time the more noble uſeleſs; and con- 
ſequently hinder them from attaining” to the 
Fs higheſt felicity of which they are capable: ſuch, 

however, would be the tendency of an cecono- 
mical diſpenſation, that ſhould limit to ſimple 
ſenſations creatures capable of clear ideas, and 

df reaſoning; becauſe it muſt debar them from 

that ſpecies of happineſs, procurable only by an 
evident knowledge of things, through operations 
free and rational; and degrade them to the 

15 enjoyment of ſenſuality alone, Tr of ON | 
From "theſe premiſes, the ſoul of animals, 
ſuppoſing” no eſſential difference between that 
and the human, would be in the ſtate of ſuch a 


Soo 
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forced ſubjection; ; than, which nothing can. be 
more 9 — to the goodneſs, or the wiſdom 


of the Creator, becauſe ſo directly oppoſite to 


the laws of order. And now we may allow our- 
ſelyes. to be convinced, that the ſoul of animals, 
not having (as we; are taught by experience) 
any knowledge of the Deity, any principle of 
religion, any notions of general good and evil, 


cannot be ſuſceptible of t oſe notions; in which 


excluſion is comprehended an infinite number 
of ideas, and ſpiritual properties. But ſuppoſe: 
a queſtion being put- What then is the nature 
of the ſoul of beaſts, or animals, if it be not the 
fame with that of man? The anſwer is--No- 
thing more reaſonable can be conjectured, on ſo. 


critical a ſubject, than the following Plain * 


modeſt expoſition of the matter. 


Let us repreſent to ourſelves the ſoul of am 
animal to be an immaterial and intelligent ſub- 


ſtance; but then we are to aſcertain of what 
ſpecies. It muſt be, as We conceive, an active 
principle, endowed with ſenſations, but nothing 
more. Whereas the human ſoul, beſides its ei- 
ſential activit y. poſſeſſes two other faculties, 
that ſupply the former with matter wherewithal 
to exerciſe itſelf upon: the one of theſe two is 


called, the faculty of forming clear and diſtinct. 


ideas; upon which the active principle, or the 
will, acts in the manner which is called reflex=, 
ion, judgment, reaſoning, free choice: the other is; 
the lenſitive faculty; and that conſiſts in the per- 
ception of an infinite number of flight, trifling, 


_ Involuntar: ideas, that ariſe in ſo rapid a ſuccel-, 
ſion to each other, as that the ſoul does not di- 


W en them, Jet 4 is pleaſed, with them, 


— 


— 
— . —˙ . 
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and pleaſed with. their ſucceffion; on whoſe ar- 
count, however, the ahove principle is affected 
but witfr confuſed, not determinate defires. 
1 as theſe two faculties ſeem: to be entire- 
ependent of each other, why ſhould we be 
A om from ſuppoſing, i in the chain of intelli- 
gences below the Human ſoul, a ſpecies of ſpi- 
E beings more limited than the other, and 
which ſhould have woe fr in common with us, 
but the: ſenſitive faculty; in ſhort; a mind that 
ſhoul& have only this culty; and not the other, 
and therefore. be: capable but off indiſtinct ideas, 
and confuſed perceptions?” Wherefore; this ſort 
of mind being confined within much more nar- 
row limits tfran the human, muſt be effentially, 


or ſpecifically, diſtinguiſhed from it. The ac- 
tivity of the latter wil be reſtrained proportion- 
ably to its underſtanding, which being put 47 | 


a circumſcription” of confuſed perce / + ger Wh 
will therefore conſiſt chiefly in confuſed dbfites, 


relative to ſuch perceptions. It conſequently 


will have but ſome features of the human ſoul, 
and will be, as it were, but its portrait in mi- 
mature. ; 
- FAC ſoul of bret ce to our imagi- 
_ perceives objects by ſenſation; but it re- 


not, has no diſtinct ideas of ſpirits; and 
but à confuſed one of bodies. How great is 


the difterence of thoſe corporeal ideas, to which 


ſenfation gives. birth in us, from thoſe which 


animals receive from the ſame ſource! It is 


doubtleſs through the inlets of the ſenſes, that 
the idea of body is conveyed to'the human foul: g 


but then ſhe is fraught, beſides, with a faculty 


38 ſuperior to woe" of the ſenſes; and — er 
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to this idea, quite a different complexion from 
that which the ſenſes had communicated it. 
For example, I ſee a tree; ſo does an ani- 
mal: but my perception is quite different from 
the brute's. Yet perhaps, in what depends only 
upon the ſenſes, there is no difference between 
us. But I have a perceptive faculty, which 
the animal has not. How ſo? Becauſe I 
have the power of reflecting on an object that 
is preſented to me by ſenſation, From the 
moment I ſee a tree, I have the abſtract idea 
of a tree in general, which in my mind. is ſepa- 
rated from that of a plant, from that of a herb. 
from that of a houſe, &c. Now this view, which! 
the human underſtanding forms to itſelf of aa?! 
object, to which it is applied by ſenſation, is 1 
the principle of all reaſoning founded upon re- 1 
flexion, diſtinct view, and abſtract. ideas of ob- 
jects: by their means all relations and differ- 1 
ences are diſcerned, and whatever, determines a - 
ſort of unity in each object. = 
Mankind are liable 5 think themſelves! in- = 
3 to their ſenſes, for that knowledge 
which they derive from a much more oe 1 
principle; I mean the intellectual faculty, tar | 
iſtinguiſhes, unites, combines, compares, 1 
and furniſhes us with the power of diſcern- - 
ment. Now, on the. other ſide, let us ſtrip _ 
the brute creation of all thoſe privileges which "i 
they had uſurped in our imagination; it muſt 
e that a ſoul merely ſenſitive, is limited in 
in its. activity, as it is. in its intellectuality; can — _ 
neither reaſon, nor reflect, nor have (properly: CD, 
ſpeaking) a free choice: therefore, it is capable 
neither of virtues, nor vices, nor efiany other * 


2 — 
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progreſs but what is produced by mechanic im. 


preſſions and habits. It has no notion of time 
paſt, or to come; all its content is centered in 
feeling and acting; and if by any actions it may 
feem 10 be Fab te of thoſe properties that are 
here refuſed to it, ſuch deluſive appearances 


te to be to the organical mechaniſm 
5 Ko the body. N 


By uniting the energy of thechaniſn} with 


the action of an immaterial and ſelf- moving 


principle, the chief difficulty diſappears, and 
the ſuppoſed rational actions of brutes can be 
eaſily reduced under the ſenſitive | principle 


Joined to an organiſed body. But, according 


to the hypotheſis of Des Cartes, mechaniſm 


3 only to the preſervation of matter. But 
in this manner, both the end and uſe of animal 
machinery are inexplicable, becauſe a mere 
machine cannot itſelf be the only end for which 


it was made, nor indeed any aggregate of mat- 


ter, however exquiſite the compoſition of its 


machinery: it muſt neceffarily, be intended 


for ſome other purpoſe «beſides ſelf; otherwiſe 


we can aſſign no natural or Gnal cauſe for the 
action and reaction obſervable in the machine; 
by which are meant thoſe movements, excited 


in conſequence of the impreſſions that have 
been excited by exterior objects. 
Is ie, for example, ſufficient, in order to POR 
plain why animals, when hungry, ſeek for the 
food moſt ſuitable to them, to ſay, that an irri- 
tation, cauſed by a certain acid humour on the 
nerves of the ſtomach of a dog, being tranſ- 
mitted to the brain, obliges it to open its nerves 
" towards the moſt convenient Place, for We 
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more ſpeedily. ſending of animal ſpirits towards 
the legs of the animal, whence follow the 


loco motive efforts of the machine towards 


the food, that is offered to its relief. 


But what phyſical reaſon can be aſſi g ned for | 


this impreſſion on the nerves, being anni 
to the brain, or for the eculiar influx of ani- 
mal ſpirits into thoſe muſcles only, that can be 
inſtrumental in the animal's change of place for 
the good of the machine? What force i is it, 
that impels the ſpirits preciſely that way ? 4 
Nay, ſhould we even have ſo far ſucceeded, as 
to diſcover the phyſical cauſe, we ſhould ſtill 
be at a loſs about, and make but unprofitable, 
reſearches to attain the final end. An inſen- 
ſible machine can be actuated by no motive of | 
intereſt, becauſe it is not ſuſceptible of any 


| thing. can procure to it ADP; advantage, or be 
profitable in the leaſt. | 


| happineſs; wherefore the reſult is, that no- | 
a 


But a quite * ea” of explanation 


ariſes from the hypotheſis that unites mecha- 
niſm with the ſenſitive principle; becauſe it is 
foundeZ upon a real utility, reſulting thence to 
the ſenſitive principle, which could not exiſt, 
if there were not a machine with which it 
might be united: for this being an active 


principle, it has the power of putting the : 
ſprings of the machine in play: and the wiſe 


creator hath ſo diſpoſed of things, that it can, 
put them in motion for its own happineſs ; they 
being conſtructed with ſo much art, that as, on one 


ſide, the movements which cauſe agreeable ſenti- 


ments in the ſoul, tend at the ſame time to pre- 


4 Sb 


ſerve t. the machine, that is the ſource of thoſe len- 
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timents; ſo, on the other, the deſires of the fort. 
that correfpond with theſe ſentiments, produce 
in the machine imperceptible/emotionis; Whicl 
in virtue of the harmony ſubfiſting between the 
two 91 tend in their turn to preſerve it 
in good order; that thente agreeable” ſerfations 


It is in the activity of the foul, that the 
power of moving the body is lodged; whoſe 
motions ſhe directs and modifies conformably 
to the different ſenſations that are excited in her 
by particular external impreſſions, and which, 
according as they are agreeable or the reverſe to 
the ſoul, are advantageous or detrimental to the 
machine. Now what proves equally remark- 
able is, that to this force, all blind as it may 
appear to fome, is ſubjected an inſtrumenta] 
agent of ſuch wonderful compoſition, tha: 
from a ſeries of impreſſions, made on it by this 
blind force, are derived movements as ſegular 
as they are uſeful to the agent. 


- 


Thus we have eſtabliſhed a mutual tie and 


neceſſity of ſupport between the two principles. 

The ©. in alley ö a tenfitive 7 Log is 
ſubjected to the mechanifm, which tranſmits 
to her, in a peculiar manner, the impreffions 
made by external objects: but in the quality of 
active principle, the prefides over another 
ſpecies of mechaniſm, that is rendered fubordi- 
nate to her, and is to ſerve only as an inſtru- 
ment of action to her, which action it executes 
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with the ſtricteſt regularity. The ſoul chen of 
animals, is both actiye and paſſive, ſtill pro- 
portioning her activity to her ſenſations; but 
finding alſo, in the diſpoſition of her machine, 
where withal to be affected agreeably, and to act 
profitably, not only for herſelf, but the general 
re of all the conſtituent parts of this world, ſhe 
becomes the connective link of this double me- 
chaniſm, and may therefore, in this | caſe, be 
aſſerted as the apparent reaſon and final cauſe, 
according to the Deity's intention... 
But to put this matter in a ſtill clearer light, 
let us ſuppoſe one of thoſe. wonderful pieces of 
mechaniſm, executed by human art, wherein 
different weights and different ſprings are ſo 
induſtriouſly adjuſted, that upon the lJeaſt mo- 
tion communicated thereto, it produceth effects 
very ſurpriſing and pleaſing to the eyes; as may 
be ſaid of thoſe hydraulic machines mentioned 
by Mr. Regis, one of thoſe wonderful clocks, 
moving pictures, animated perſpectives. Let 
us now ſuppoſe that a child is bid to preſs on a 
ſpring, to take hold of, or only to touch, ſome 
other part; and that, in conſequence, immedi- 
_ ately ſhould: ſtart forth to the fight ſuperb de- 
_ corations, and ſmiling landſcapes. We alſo be- 
hold ſeveral artificial figures move about, and 
dance; and hear harmonious ſounds, &c. In 
regard to the cauſed exertion of this machinery, 
is the child any more than a blind agent? He 
is quite ignorant of its conſtruction, nor does 
he know by what laws all thoſe wonderful ef- 
fects that ſurpriſe him ſo much are produced; 
yet he alone is the cauſe of all thoſe move- 
ments, and by touching a ſingle ſpring he ſets 
| Me | oa. 


. 
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the whole machine -a going: he is the moving 
force that puts it in play. This mechaniſm is 
the workmanſhip of an ingenious artiſt, which 
now diverts the child, who knows nothing of 
its merit, yet thinks it made for him, bevunſe 
he ſet it a going, yet knows not 5 ; 
In the Pak behold the ſoul beats! "7 
though the example be not ſtrictly perfect; for 
we muſt ſuppoſe. ſomething mherent in thoſe 
ſprings, upon which the exertion of the machi- 
nery depends, that allures the child, and by 
pleaſing ſolicits him to touch it. We muſt al- 
ſo ſuppoſe, Yo as the child moves in the grot- 
to the moment he preſſes with his foot on a 
certain place, under which certain ſprings are 
placed, there immediately ſtarts up a Neptune 
that comes towards him with a menacing air, 
and a trident in his hand. The child, terrified 
by this aer flies to another place, under 
which, other . s being placed, whereon he 
preſſes with his 1 either a more pleaſing 
figure appears, or the former. is made to vaniſh. 
In all this, the child contributes but as a 
blind agent, whoſe action is determined by the 
pleaſing or terrifying impreſſion cauſed in him 
by certain objects. Even ſo it happens to the 
ſoul of beaſts, and thus ariſes the wonderful 
harmony between the impreſſions made upon her 
by objects, and the movements which ſhe makes 
in u eee e 
The wiſe and regular ceconomy obſervable 
in theſe movements, is to be aſcribed ſolely to 
the ſupreme intelligence that produced the ma- 
chine, for views worthy of his ' wiſdom and 
gooducſs, — ſoul is the end for which the 
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machine was made, is the moving force thereof, 
and, though ſometimes governed by mecha- 
niim, ſhe governs it in her turn. 

Do not the very ſame phænomena happen to 
the human ſpecies in certain circumſtances? as 
for example, in all thoſe actions of cuſtom, or 
inſtinct, where it differs not from the ſenſitive 
principle, and is but a moving force unreflect- 
ingly hurried on. Therefore, what man is in 
ſome ſituations, animals are always; and perhaps, 
if the intelligent and rational principle were to 
be extinguiſhed in man, we ſhould diſcover, in 
his fabrick, as many of thoſe rationally contri- 
ved movements, relative to the well-being of 
the body, or of. what is tantamount, the ſenſi- 
tive principle, then remaining alone, as WE re- 

mark i in that of animals. 
If the foul of beaſts be immaterial, to 3 2 
ſome object, and fay, Then it muſt be a 
ſpirit, as inſinuated according to the tenor of 
our hypotheſis; if ſo, it muſt be immortal: you 
. mult then conſequently allow it the privileges 
of immortality, as an inheritance inſeparable 
from the ſpirituality of its nature. Now, Whe- 
ther you admit or oppoſe this conſequence, you 
are equally involved in a moſt puzzling diffi- 
culty ; becauſe the immortality of the ſoul of 
animals is too ſhocking and too ridiculous an 
Opinion to be maintained ſeriouſly before the 
tribunal of common reaſon, were it not proſcri- 
bed by a ſuperior authority. _ 

Now, gentlemen, you are reduced to deny the 
conſequence, and to alert, that every immate- 
rial being is not immortal; but thereby you 
annihilate one of the ſtrongelt proofs which na- 

N 2 
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ture furniſheth us With, for ſupporting the im- 
mortality of the human ſoul; which dogma is 
proved in this manner. The ſoul dies not with 
the body, becauſe it is not a body, and is not 
diſſoluble as the other is; and becauſe it is not 
a whit like the human body, that can be made 
to periſh by a deratigement or ſeparation of its 
conſtituent parts.” This argument however is 
not founded upon a ſolid baſis, unleſs the prin- 


"if iple which it undertakes to defend be fo too, 


viz. That whatever is immaterial is immortal, 
and that no immortal ſubſtance can be annihi- 
lated. But then this principle would be over- 
turned by the example of what happens in the 
brute creation: therefore the allowing a ſpirit- 
uality to the ſoul of animals, deſtroys all Proof 
for the immortality of the human ſoul, 
This objection would have ſome ay, if, 
thivugh ſuch reaſoning, we had been conclu- 
 fively led to a knowledge of the immortality of 
the human ſoul; but ſo far from it, that the 
_ abſolute certainty, which we have concerning 
the immortality of the human ſoul, is founded on 
a revelation which we have received from the 
Deity; and that very revelation, which teacheth 
us that the human foul is immortal, informeth 
us at the ſame time, that the ſoul of animals en- 
Joys not the fame privilege: for though the 
foul of beaſts ſhould be ſpiritual, and die with 
the body, that infirms not in the leaſt the doc- 
trine of human, ſouls being immortal; becaufe 
theſe two averred. truths we hold from the 


I 
e do not mean weleby to ctchuils rekſo on 
from co-operating with revelatign, to eſtabliſh 
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the immortality of the human ſoul- But then 
the derives her proofs from other ſources beſides 
that of ſpirituality ;; which however may be 
made to take the lead, and be put at the head 
of all others. A Mankind muſt be fortified 
againſt certain difficulties that aſtoniſh them, 
from being long accuſtomed to the indulging 
of an inclination, becauſe natural to them, of 
thinking that the ſoul expires with the body; 
on perceiving, . dane notwithſtanding their di- 
ſtinction, the body hath ſo great a power over 
the ſoul, and to what a degree it influenceth 
either its happineſs. or miſery, as well as the 
intimate and mutual dependence of theſe two 
ſubſtances one upon the other ; which gave 
riſe to the error, that their deſtiny. is one and 
the ſame; becauſe what injures the body, hurts 
the ſoul, and therefore what deſtroys the 
one, muſt neceſſarily annihilate the — 6 
But the dangerous tendency of this error, is 
beſt warded againſt by the argument founded 
upon the eſſential difference of theſe two ſub- 
ſtances, and which proves that the one can 
exiſt without the other: yet this argument is 
good but to a certain degree, beyond which it 
muſt not be puſhed. It proves only that the 
ſoul can exiſt Gee the death of the body, in a 
tate of diſſociation; and farther it needeth 
not to prove. From this poſſibility being granted 
we take our departure, it being a moſt impor- 
tant point, to the farther inveſtigation of. ſuch 
intereſting queſtions. It is hawever no ſmall 
advantage gained, when we make people ſtrike 
to a convigtions unt the human wb is placed 
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| beyond the reach of all thoſe ! injuries that can 
deftroy the body. D158 
Now, if we refle& upon the: napptelef the 
ſoul of animals, we Aae nothing therein 
that induceth us to think, that its ſpirituality 
will ſave it from annihilation. This ſpecies 


of ſoul muſt be acknowledged, however, as an 


immaterial ſubſtance, fraught with a certain 


degree of activity and intelligence: but this in- 
telligence is limited to indiſtinct e e 3 


this activity conſiſts but in confuſed deſires, of 
which thoſe indiſtin& perceptions are the im- 


mediate motive. It is very probable, that a 


ſoul merely ſenſitive, and whoſe faculties can- 


not be diſplayed without the neceſſary concur- 


rence of an organiſed body, has been made to laſt 
| but as long as the body; nor is there any thing 


incongruous to think, that a principle, which 
is only capable of feeling, an has been crea- 
ted by the Deity for no other purpoſe, but tq 


be united to a certain arganiſation of matter, 


ſhould, upon its diſſolution, ceaſe both to feel 


and exiſt; becauſe the. We veal of union can | 


then no long er ſubſiſt. ; 


A ſoul, in merely ſenſitive, has no ficultes : 


which it can exerciſe in a ſtate of ſeparation 


from the body; it can make no increaſe in the 


articles either of felicity, or of knowledge; nor, 


like the human ſoul, contribute 3 to the 


g glory of the Creator, byan eternal progreſs of en- 


lightened intellects, and ſtill improving virtues. 


Moreover, it reflects not, foreſees not, forms 
not any deſires about futurity; and is only occu- 


pied about its ſenſations, for the preſent mo- 


A ment of exiſtence, It cannot, therefore, be 1 in- 
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ſiſted on, that the Deity is bound, by his good- 
neſs, to grant it a good, of which it has no idea; 
and to prepare for it an eternity, which it neither 
hopes, nor deſires. Immortality is not intended 
for ſuch a ſoul; being a good which it is not 


qualified to enjoy, becauſe devoid of reflexiony 


and there is a neceſſity of anticipating in thought 
the moſt remote futurity; and alſo of being able 
to ſay to itſelf, .I am immortal; and come what 
may, I ſhall never ceaſe to exiſt, and be happy.“ 


The objection, taken from the ſuffering of 


animals, is the moſt formidable of all that can 
be brought againſt the ſpirituality of their ſouls; 


nay, it is deemed to be of ſuch importance, that 
the Carteſians thought they might make uſe of 
it as a proof, in ſupport of their doctrine; and 


that would be alone ſufficient to extricate them 


from the many difficulties, into which it had en- 
tangled their reaſoning. If animals are not mere 


machines; but can feel, diſcern, and are ſuſceptible 
of pain, as well as pleaſure; then are they liable 
to numberleſs afflictions, without having de- 


ſerved them through any fault of theirs; ſince 


they could never have treſpaſſed againſt the 


rules of that order, with which they were totally 


unacquainted. In this caſe then, wher e is the 


goodneſs, where is the equity, of the Creator? 


And how are we to aſſert the truth of that prin- 
ciple, which is to be looked upon as one of ſa- 


cred order's eternal laws? Under a juſt God 
no creature can be miſerable without having 
„ deſerved it.“ But what here aggravates the 


unhappy condition of animals, is, that they 


ſuffer 1n this life, without any hopes of a com- 


penſation in the other, if their ſoul expires 
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with the body ys which ſuppoſition: adds greatly 
to the difficulty Father q eee however, 
has very needy handled this objection, in 
his reply to the accuſations of M. de la Ville. 
The principle of Saint Auſtin, * That under 
4 juſt God no creature can be miſerable, with- 
«out having deſerved it,” is applicable only to 
rational beings; becauſe hos ideas of juſtice, 
of merit, of demerit, ſuppoſe a free agent on 
one hand, and relatively, on the other, of its be- 
ing an object of the Deity's concern. No agent 
but one, ſo eircumſtanced, can be capable of 
vice or virtue, or of deſerving puniſhment or re- 
* Therefore the principle, or maxim, now ) 
in queſtion, has nothing to do with the ſoul of 
aide 3 becauſe, although it hath a ſenſitive 
faculty, it has not a faculty to reaſon of liberty, 
of vice, or virtue; therefore having no idea of 
order, rule or law, of moral good or evil, it is not 
capable of any action morally good, or evil; and 
as it cannot enjoy pleaſure, as a reward, pain 
cannot be inflicted on it as a puniſhment. |. 
This prineiple muſt then, according to ſome, 5 
undergo an alteration, and be confined to this 
meaning; Under a juſt God no creature can 
4 be neceſſitated to ſuffer, without having de- 
 ** ſerved it: yet the abſolute truth of the 
principle is ſo far from being rendered mani- 
feſtly uncontrovertible, that it may be charged 
with falſhood. The ſoul of animals is ſuſcep- 
tible of ſenſations, and of nothing more: it is 
therefore capable of being happy, to a certain 
degree. But howis that to be effected? By uniting 
itſelf to an organiſed body; then its conſtitu- 
tion being ſuch, as that an obicare perception, 


* 
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which ſhall be excited therein by the means 
bf a ſeries of movements, to which external 
objects give birth, muſt be productive to it of 
an agreeable' ſenſation; but then, by a neceſ- 
| — conſequence, this very ſoul will be equally 

ſuſceptible of pain, as of pleaſure, through the 
re TT Eee 
If the perception of a certain order of move- 
ments gives it pleaſure, which in another quite 
oppoſite muſt give it pain; then, according 
to the general laws of nature, this body, to 
which the foul is united, muſt often receive 
impreſſions of the latter ſort, as it does of the 
former; and muſt conſequently be ſometimes 
agitated with painful ſenſations, as at other 
times by agreeable ones. This alternative 
is abſolutely neceſſary for abetting its applica- 
tion to preſerve the machine, to which its ex- 
iſtence is fo intimately united; and to contri- 
bute its allotted ſhare of utility to other beings 
in the univerſal '{fyftem. . 
Things could not be otherwiſe; becauſe, if 
ſo, then muſt the courſe of nature be changed, 
the laws of motion be ſuſpended ; for it is they . 
that produce this alternative of oppoſite im- 
preſſions in the living body, as they produce 
thoſe of their generation and deſtruction ; and 
from theſe laws is derived the greateſt good to 
the immaterial ſyſtem, and intelligences there- 
with connected, becauſe a ſuſpenſion of theſe - 
laws would ſubvert all. What then imparts the 
juſt idea of a beneficent Deity? That when he 
acts, he tends to a good end, and that his every 
act produces a good; and that therefore there 
is no being created by his power, but what 
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gains rather than loſes by exiſtence; and fuch 1 1 
is the condition of animals: for could we ſcru- 


tiniſe their interior ſtructure, we ſhould there- 
in diſcover a well- directed compenſation of 
fach and pleaſure, which would add a new 
luſtre to the glory of divine goodneſs. Then 
ſhould we diſcover, that in thoſe who ſuffer 


unequally, there is a proportion, an ine- 
quality, either of pleaſure, or duration; and that 
the degree of pain which might render their 
exiſtence. unhappy, is preciſely that which de- 
ſtroys it: in a word, if one were to deduct the 
-ſum of evils in human life, there would be 
always at the end of the calculation, a reſidue 
of good, pure and untainted; for which it 
is indebted to divine goodneſs alone. Then 
ſhould we perceive, that divine wiſdom had fo 
well managed things, as that, in every ſenſitive 
Creature, the degree of evil which it ſuffers, 
without depriving it of the advantage of ex- 
iſting, is for the univerſal good. | 
We are by no means to imagine, that the 
ſuffering of beaſts reſembles ours, they being 
unacquainted with a great number of the evils 
to which we are liable, and they being beſides 
deprived of the compenfations which we 
have: becauſe they cannot enjoy the pleaſures 
which reaſon, furniſheth to us, they feel not 
= alſo the pains that are derived from the ſame 
_—_ ſource. Moreover, the perception of, beaſts 
| = being. confined to the indiviſible point, of the 
.preſent now, they ſuffer much leſs than we do, 
e pains of the ſame kind; becauſe nei- 
weer impatience, nor a dread of future events, 
| uY ; d exaſperate their ills, and thay chey ate lucki- 
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ly deprived of reafon, an agent ingeyious to 
. every mis fortune 

ut is not providence taxable with eruelty 
and injuſtice, co make the ſouls of animals firſt 
ſuffer, then to annihilate them, by deſtroying 
their bodies for the preſervation of others? Is 
it not an abſolute ſubverſion of all order, that 
the ſoul of a fly, which is much more noble 


than the nobleſt body, becauſe a ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
ſhould be deſtroyed, to ſerve for nouriſhment 


to a ſwallow, that might. have fed upon ſome- 
thing elſe? Is it juſt that the ſoul of a pullet 
muſt ſuffer, and be annihilated, becauſe a man 
wants to dine or ſup? or that the ſoul of a 
horſe ſhould ſuffer ſuch a multitude of pains 


and fatigues for ſuch a number of years: and 
for what? Why truly, that man and his pro- 


perty ſhould be conveniently carried from one 


place to another. In the prodigious number of 
fouls that are daily annihilated, for the tranſi- 


_ tory advantage of other living bodies be- 
ſides their own, can we trace the leaſt criteria of 


that wiſe and equitable ſabordination, which 


a beneficent Deity ſhould obſerve? 


This argument would be of great weight, if 
the relationſhip of the foul of animals to their 


bodies tended to, and ended in, their advantage 


alone; becauſe all ſpiritual ſubſtances are ſupe- 


rior to the material: therefore be. it obſerved, 


that it is not to the advantage of bodies, merely 
as bodies, that the Creator huth given exiſtence. 


to the ſoul of animals: no; it is for a more ex- 
tenſive advantage, for that of intelligent eſſen- 


ces; becauſe, if a horſe carries me, and a pul- 


let nouriſheth nie, theſe are indeed effects im- 
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mediately relative, to my body, yet not. termi- 
nating there, but in my tas i becauſe ſhe alone 
enjoyeth all the advantages thence , accruing; 
for the body being made = the ſoul alone, all 
the advantages it is ca pable of receiving, are 


animal life are for her, becauſe ſhe: alone can 
taſte, reliſh, and enjoy felicity. 


no he: queſtion to be ſolyed SEENIP whether 


not be of an order ſufficiently. inferior - to the 
human foul, that the Creator, may make the 
former ſubſer vient in procuring a certain degree 
of happineſs tq the latter, without violating 
the roles of order and proportion. The fame 


ed nature. 
dered as an evil to a creature that reflects not 


ing its end, and of forming compariſons between 
exiſtence and non-exiſtence, although exiſtence 
de a real advantage for it, becauſe. it feels. 
Death then, in regard to ſouls merely ſenſitive, 
s but the ſubtraction of a good, that was by 
no means due to them: it is not therefore an 
evil that poiſons the gifts of the Creator, and 
that renders the creature unhappy ; ſo far from 


. ſtruction each day can furniſh no matter of 
_ impeachment againſt this attribute; becauſe 
| thoſe lives and fouls have a relation to the world, 


appropriated: to, the 5 All the fweets of 


the foul of a horſe, a dog, and a pullet, may 


queſtion may be advanced concerning the fly, 
relative. to the Iwallow, * is of a more exalt- 


But as for 3 it is not Fs 0 conſi- 


upon its exiſtence, that is incapable of foreſee- 


it, that although the numberleſs ſouls and lives, 
which the Deity calls forth daily out of nothing, 
are proofs of his divine goodneſs, yet their de- 
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of which they make a part. They muſt there- 
fore contribute to the utility of thofe beings 


that compoſe it; and it ſuffices that this gene 


ral utility excludes not that Which 18 peculiar | 


to them, and that their happineſs conſiſts in 
| Let meaſure in their ont to the hap- 
pineſs nen 
That celebrated work, called the Phi op bical 
Amuſement on the Language of Beaſts, writ- 
ten by Father Boujean, ſeſuit, has made too 
great a noiſe in the world, for us to omit men- 
tioning it here. If the ſyſtem propoſed by him 
be not true, it is at leaſt ingenious. Either 
beaſts hive a ſoul, or not; which he pronounces 


to be a tickliſh doe: puzzling queſtion for a a 


Chriſtian philoſopher to decide. 


Des Cartes, adopting for principle, that all 
the actions of animals can be explained by the 


laws of mechaniſm, ventured to aſſert, that 


they” were no more than ſimple machines, 


mere automata. Againſt which opinion our 


reaſon takes the alarm, riſes up in oppoſition; 
and, even from an internal conviction joining 
therewith, we feel an immediate determina- 


tion, and not from any prejudice, to proſcribe 


ſuch a doctrine as Des Cartes's from amongſt us; 


which perſuaſion, | 1nterwoven mw our "ny 
frame, can be thus accounted for.' 
At is impoſſible that the men, with whom 1 


live! in ſocial commerce, can be but ſo many 
automata or parrots inſtructed, although 1 


know not by what method: for I diſcover, in 


all their exterior deportment, tones of voice, 


and geſtures of the body, that ſeem to indicate 
their being directed by a ſoul. I diſcover alſo, 


alto ere. 
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a certain concatenation in their ideas; which in- 
duces me to ſuppoſe their being marſhalled by 
a reaſoning principle, and to diſcover likewiſe a 
connection in their dialogues with me, and 


more or Jeſs of wit in the works which they 


compoſe : wherefore, warranted by an aſſem- 


blage of ſuch phænomena, we may dare venture 
to pronounce them d of thinking in 


effect. 


tomaton perfectiy reſembling the human body 
in every article, which, by the laws of me- 


chaniſm only, might ſpeak, form diſcourſes, 


and write books truly methodiſed: but that 


this is not the fact, we are informed by eter- 
nal truth; and we find a ſufficient proof with- 


in ourſelves, in the ſoul, the reaſoning princi- 
ple which combines, unites, and explains, all 
thoſe phenomena that affect us ſo ſtrongly in 


thoſe of our own likeneſs; whereby we are en- 
couraged to declare them men as we are, and 


are conſequently led to think in a ſimilar man- 
ner concerning animals. | 


When we perceive a dog, upon our 5 


kirk: run up immediately to us; careſs. us, 


when we flatter; tremble, when we menac:t; 


obey us, when we command him; and at 


other times ſhow all the exterior ſigns that 


mark the different ſentiments of joy, ſadneſs, 


rief, fear, deſire, the paſſions of love, and 
d we cannot help concluding, that a dog 


bath 1 in him a e of knowledge and ſen- 
timent, whatſoever it be. It is enough for us, 


if the ſoul, which we . him to have, re- 
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It is not to be . at the * time, . 
the Deity might, if he would, produce an au- 
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| veals to us a reaſon ſufficient to explain every 


appearance and motion which we behold in 


him, that we ſhould declare againſt his being 
a machine; becauſe, if he were ſuch, his com- 
poſition would require ſuch an unwieldy mul- 


titude of ſprings, as could appear to be no way 
conſonant with the wiſdom of a Deity, that al- 


ways acts by the moſt ſimple means. 

| Tt is very probable that fo elevated a genius 
as Des Cartes adopted a ſyſtem fo revolting to 
our ideas, only as a jeu d'eſprit, or philoſophical 


ſubterfuge, in order to contradict the Peripate- 


tics, whoſe doctrine relative to the knowledge 
of beaſts cannot be ſupported. Nay, it would 
be better to adhere to the machinery-ſyſtem of 
Des Cartes, if there were nothing elſe to be 


oppoſed to it but the ſubſtantial form of the 


Peripatetics, that is neither ſpirit nor matter. 


This mixed ſubſtance of theirs is a mere chi- 


mera, an ens rations, of which we can form 


to ourſelves no conviction, or even the leaſt 


idea. 


What, en ul we allow Hat ants have 


4 ſpiritual ſoul, like to that of man? If that 
were fo, then muſt their ſouls be immortal and 
free: they will then be capable of meriting and 
demeriting, will be worthy of rewards and 
_ puniſhments: there muſt alſo be a paradiſe and 

a hell prepared for them?: animals then muſt 


be acknowledged as a ſpecies of man, and man 


a ſpecies of the animal genius: but ſuch tenets 
are diſcountenanced by the chriſtian religion. 
Such perplexing difficulties are: ſufficient to 


embarraſs the moſt enterpriling g genius; but a 


clue to difinguith and extricate us ſrom them 
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is ready furniſhed by the Jeſuits entertaining 
ſyſtem, if we ſhall chuſe to adopt it; becauſe, 
according to its doctrine, which inſinuates that 


the Deity had doomed the demons to inhabit 


animal bodies, we can eaſily conceive how they 
can think, know, feel, and have a {piritual 


ſoul, without giving the leaſt alarm to reli- 


| Bion. 


There is nothing abſurd in this. ſuppoſition : 


it flows naturally from the very principles of 

cChriſtianity, ſince we can prove, by ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of ſcripture, that the demons do not as 
yet ſuffer the tortures of hell, to which they 


are not to be aſſigned until the laſt day, that of 


8 general judgment. What better uſe then can 


divine juſtice make of ſo many legions of re- 
probated ſpirits, than to employ a part of them 


in the animating of ſo many millions of animals 
of every ſpecies, with which this world is re- 
plete, and that make us admire the wiſdom 
and omnipotence of the Creator? 
But wherefore, it may be aſked, are animals, 


whoſe ſouls, according to this ſyſtem, are more 
perfect than ours, leſs ingenious than we? To 


that queſtion hear the Jeſuit's anſwer. It hap- 
pens in-animals, as-in mankind, that the opera- 


tions of the mind are ſubjected to the material 
organiſation of the machine to which it is uni- 
ted; and the organiſation in the animal kind, 


| being of a more groſs and leſs perfect nature 
than in the human, it follows, that know- 
ledge, the cogitative faculty, and every ſpiri- 
tual operation in beaſts, muſt be leſs perfect 
than in man. So humbling and ſhameful a a 
Segradagion for ſuch proue Pants, manch as 
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it reduces them to the low rank of beaſts, is 


the firſt effect of divine vengeance, that waits 


but for the laſt day to diſplay the completion of 


their puniſhment upon them in a far more 


terrible manner. 


Another reaſon, which proves that animal 


bodies are tenanted by demons, which therein 
ſuffer a kind of metamorphoſis, can be derived 
from the exceſſive pain to which the greateſt 
part of them are expoſed, and daily feel. How 


much are horſes to be pitied!” is a frequent ex- 


preſſion of ours, when we ſee one beaten in a 


moſt cruel manner by an unfeeling carter. 


How fad is the ſituation of animals ſequeſtered 
to live in woods! Now if animal bodies con- 
| tain not demons, let it be explained to us, for 


what crime committed they are doomed to 


come into this life, ſubjected to ſo many hor- 
rid evils, whoſe exceſs becometh, in every other 
ſyſtem, an incomprehenſible myſtery; whereas, 
if we betake ourſelves to foſter the opinion of 
Father Boujeant, no matter of debate can be 
more eaſily conciliated. ä 
The rebellious ſpirits, or fallen angels, de- 


ſerve a much more rigorous puniſhment than 


that which they now undergo, and thereby 


enjoy even a kind of happineſs in their final 


puniſhments being ſuſpended: by which mild 


| proceeding, the goodneſs of the Deity is juſti- 
fied ; as is the conduct of mankind: for upon 
what other foundation could they have a right 


to put millions of animals to death without any 
neceſſity, nay, often, for mere diverſion, but 
that of the Deity's authoriſing them ſo to 


do? How could a juſt and beneficent power 
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give ſuch a right to man over animals, ſince, 
alter ell, they have as great a ſenſibility of pain and 


of their deſtruction as we have, if they were not 
ſo many guilty victims of heavenly W nn 


which ſolves the difficult 


But let us attend to what our philoſophical 
Jeſuit farther advances upon this head, which 
indeed gives a ſtill more ſtriking and intereſting 
view of this affair. Animals (he fays) are na- 


turally vicious, particularly carnivorous ani- 


mals; and birds of prey are remarkable for 


their cruelty. Several inſets of the ſame 


ſpecies devcur each other: cats are perfidious 
and ungrateful; monkeys are miſchievous; 
dogs are envious: in ſhort, moſt are jealous of 


_ each other, and very vindictive; not to men- 
tion ſeveral other vices which they are known 
to be guilty of. 


Now, of the propoſitions that preſent them- 


| ſelves ſpontaneouſly here, one mult be granted; 
viz. either the Deity has taken a pleaſure in 
forming beaſts to be ſo vicious as they are, 


and to give us models of the moſt wicked and 


thameful actions; or, like man, they are guilty 
of an original fin, that has depraved the purity 
of their priſtine nature. 


We are ſhocked at the very thought of the 


former propoſition, becauſe it is directly oppo- 
fite to the text of holy writ, which ſays, that 


whatever came from the band: of God at the 


creation of the world, was good, and very good; 


but if animals then were what they now are, 
how could it be ſaid of them that they were 


| good, nay, very good? Where is the good in 
6b — being 0 miſchievous, a dog ſo en- 
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Vious, a cat ſo perfidious ? That none can be, 1s 
moſt certain. 
We muſt then have recourſe to the latter 
\ propoſition, and ſay, that the nature of beaſts 
or animals, like that of man, has been corrupted 
by ſome original fin; which ſuppoſition we have no 
firm ground to reſt upon: beſides, it proves equally 
ſhocking to religion and reaſon 2s the former. 
Since we can declare for neither of theſe par- 
ties, let us adopt the ſyſtem of demons de- 
graded into animal's; then all is explained, and 
every difficult vaniſhes, The fouls of beaſts 
are thoſe rebellious ſpirits that rendered them- 
| {elves criminal in regerd to the Almighty. The 
ſin of beaſts is not an original ons; but it is 
a fin by each perſonally committed, a and that 
has corrupted their nature in all its tubſtances : 


and hence riot all the vices they are guilty 


of. 


To thoſe . of knowing what: becomes 
of the demon after the death of the animal, a 
ſatisfactory anſwer is at hand. Pythagoras for- 


merly taught, at the very moment in which 


mortals departed from this life, that their fouls | 


entered into ſome other new-formed bodies, 
either of the h:man ſpecies, or into thoſe of 
animals; therein to begin a new liſe, and ſo 
ſucceſſively to the end of time 

But this ſyſtem inſupportable, not only i in re- 
gard to man alone, but to ſcripture alſo, by which 
it is proſcribed, agrees admirably well with the 


Jeſuits relatively to beaſts, and ſhocks neither re- 


| ligion nor reaſon. The Deity having fixed the 
fate of demons to become beaſts, they neceſ- 


fanly ſurvive to their bodies, and would th 1erc- 
O z 
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fore ceaſe to fulfill their deſtiny, if, their former 


body deſtroyed, they were not immediately to 
tranſmigrate into another, there to commence 


a new life under another ſorm. 
If beaſts are allowed to be capable of know- 


ledge and ſentiment, they muſt conſequently 


have a language to mutually communicate 
their wants to each other. This idea preſents 


nothing impoſſible ; let us therefore enquire if 
ſuch a language be neceſſary for the well-being 
of animals. That they have knov ledge to a 
certain degree is a principle which nobody will 
deny; and we cannot ſee why the author of 
nature ſhould have given this knowledge for 


any other end, but to render them capable of 


providing for their wants, as well as their ſelf- 
_ preſervation, with every article neceſſary and 
fitting for the condition and form of life, which 


they are to paſs through by his omnipotent de- 


cree. © 
To give a new force to this adopted princi- 


ple, let it be obſerved, that ſeveral ſpecies of 
animals are made to live in ſociety, and others 
in family, as it were the male and female with 
8 young ones, until ſuch time as they ſhall 


be grown up. Now, if we ſhculd ſuppoſe that 
they have not a language of ſome ſort to make 


' themſelves underſtood. to each other, how are 


we to conceive that ſuch a ſociety can ſubſiſt? 
How would beavers be able to aid each other 
in building their abodes, if they had not a lan- 


guage as intelligible to them, as ours is to us? 


Knowledge alone, without a reciprocal com- 


munication by means of an intelligible and 
known language to the parties, ſufficeth hot 
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for the keeping up of ſociety, or executing any 
deſign which requires union among the agents, 
with combination and ſagacity. How. could 
wolves, for example, be able to concert their 
ſtratagems of war in ſurpriſing flocks of ſheep, if 
they did not underſtand each other? How 
g _ ſwallows, without communicating their 
intention to each other, aſſemble, and come 
to a reſolution of plaſtering up a ſparrow in the 
| neſt of one of their companions, when ray 
attempt to diſlodge that alien intruder had pro 
ved of no avail? A thouſand cther inſtances 
might be quoted | in the ſupport of this argu- 
ment. But a point that admits of no difliculty 
here is, if Nature has made animals capable 
of a language that is to them a foreign one, 
how could, or why ſhould, ſhe have re- 
fuſed to them the faculty of underſtanding and 
converſing with each other, in one natural to 
their rank of exiſtence? Beaſts ſpeak to 
and underſtand us very well. 
From the moment we admit the ſyſtem of 
beaſts converſing with and underſtanding each 
other, we become very defirous of knowing 
what can be the nature or ſubjects of their con- 
verſations. However difficult a taſk it may 
ſeem to be to explain their language, and 
ive a dictionary of it, yet father Boujeant hath 
attempted it. We may be bold enough to aſ- 
ſert, that their language muſt be very limited, 
becauſe it extends no farther than to the 1880 
ſaries of life; for nature has given to animals 
the faculty of ſpeaking, to no other end but 
that they ſhould mutualiy communicate to m_ 


other their deſires, their ſentiments, &c. 
ey. 4 
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order, through ſuch means, to be able to ſatisfy 
all their wants, and whatever neceſſarily con- 

tributes to ſelf-preſervation. . 

All their thoughts, and all their feelings, 
are bound to the narrow ſphere of animal life: 
they have no abſtracted ideas, and are conſe- 

quently unacquainted with metaphyſic?} rea- 
ſonings: they form no curious retearches con- 
cerning the objects around them: their know- 
ledge is occupied entirely about their health, 
their ſelf-preſervation, and the care of procu- 
ring every good, and ſhunning every evil. 
Now, it being eſtabliſhed for a principle, that 
the knowledge, the deſires, the wants of 
beaſts, and conſequently their expreſſions, are 
confined to whatever is uſeful or neceffary for 
their preſervation, or multiplying of the ſpecies, 
we may conclude, that, with ſome attention, 
it can be no difficult matter to attain to a Know- 
ledge of what they ſay to each other. - _ 
WF The beſt method to follow, tor a curious ob- 
ſerver, is, firſt to imagine himſelf to be placed 
in the various circumſtances of a perſon who 
hath neither a knowledge of, nor can expreſs, 
any thing but the objects of his wants; by which 
means he will diſcover, in his own dialogue of 
neceſſity, an interpretation of all that animals 
can have to ſay to each other. But as the ar- 
ticle which moſt nearly intereſts them, is the 
propagation of the ſpecies, or at leaſt a purſuit 
after the meaſures preluding to it, their con- 
verſation is moſt frequently upon that topic; 
and the Jeſuit, rather too gallant for his profeſ- 
ſion, deſcribes their amours with great viva- 
city, nay, gives a very entertaining dictionary 


— 
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of their voluptuous and tender phraſes; which 
indeed would have come with much better grace 
from a pen that writes for the opera-houſe, 
Its being the work of a Jeſuit was what 
gave offence; becauſe a due regard to his re- 
ligious profeſſion ſhould have hindered him 
from employing his pen in the delineation of 
amorous engag2ments. Gallantry is never par- 
donable in a philoſophical work, but when the 
author is a laic, and a man of the gay world: 
yet even in that circumſtanceit has been object- 
ed to; for by pretending to give to the dri- 
neſs of reaſoning a complexion of ſprightlineſs, 
the better to allure readers with a winning 
air, we often unawares {lide into the ridiculous: 
that always cauſetha ſcandal to enſue, when 
the writer's profeſſion ſhould have proved a 
check on his imagination, forbidding it to de- 
light in ſuch unſuitable and irregular ſallies. 
It muſt however appear to all candid minds, ; 
that the Jeſuit has been too ſeverely cenſured, * f 
for what he had advanced about beaſts being kd 
animated by demons; becauſe it is obvious, 
that he never looked upon his ſyſtem but as a 
whimſical and extravagant fancy; which is 
moſt evidently implied, by the very title he gave 
to his work, Phibſophical Amuſement! More- 
over, the ſeveral ſtrokes of pleaſantry, with 
Which he enlivens the work, prove that he did 
not think it founded upon arguments cogent 
_ enough to effect a general perſuaſion of its being 
true. | 7 3 
Me muſt notwithſtanding be fo ingenuous as 
to own, that by this ſyſtem a number of diffi- 
culties are ſolved; and that it would be a ſome- 
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what difficult matter, to convict it of falſhood: 
which would ſerve only as a proof, how eaſy 
it is, by ſupporting a chimerical ſyſtem, to 
puzzle very ingenious minds, though not to 
perſuade them; for, as Mr. Fontenelle ſays, 
on an occaſion pretty ſimilar, there is nothing 
but truth endowed with the privilege of per- 
ſuading: even without making a diſplay of all 
her proofs, ſhe enters ſo naturally into the 
mind, that when we but hear her, though for 
the firſt time, upon any ſubject, we ſeem to re- 
member her as an old acquaintance. - 
If we may be allowed to pronounce our opi- 


nion of this ſhort treatiſe, we declare it to be 


both pleaſing and entertaining, and cenſurable 


but for two faults; the one, its being the work 


of a regular clergyman; and the other, the 
capricious intermixture . of pleaſant ſallles a- 


mong objects, in which the intereſt of religion 
is nearly concerned, and to which we can ne- 


ver pay too great a reſpect and veneration. 


e e eee. 


I. IB R A R IE s. 


Library is a place, of more or leſs ex- 


tent, furniſhed with ſhelves, drawers, 

and preſſes; in which books are placed, ac- 
cording to-their different claſſes. © Beſides this 
its literal ſenſe, the name of Library is applied 
to a choſen number of books. Some authors, 
by giving a figurative ſtretch to its meaning, 


have given the title of Library to certain col- 
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lections, or compilations, of works which they 
have publiſhed; ſuch is the Rabbinic library, 
the library of Ecclefiaſtic Authors, and Biblig- 
theca Patrum, the library of the Fathers, &c. 


And, ps. heirary to the purport of the laſt 
meaning aſſigned, have eccleſiaſtic authors 


. by way of excellence, the title of Li- 


rary to the collection of inſpired books, 


which we now call rhe Bible, in preference to 
all other books. According to the opinion of 
the moſt learned perſonages, there were no books 


before the time of Moſes; conſequently, the He- 
brew people could be poſſeſſed of no library till 
after his death: then his works were collected, 
and preſeryed with great care; to which after- | 


wards many other works were added. 


The Hebrew books may be divided into ſa- 


cred and profane: the only object of the for- 
mer was religion; that of the latter was a 


knowledge of natural philoſophy, as well as of 


civil and political doctrines. The ſacred books 


were preſerved either in public Places, or ſe- 


creted in private incloſures : by Public Places 


are meant the ſynagogues; but p incipally the 


temple of Jeruſalem, wherein were preſerved, 
with infinite reſpect, the ſtone tables on which 


the Deity had written his ten commandments, 


and had given orders to Moſes for depoſiting 


: them i in the ark of alliance. 


Not only the tables of the lay, but the books 
of the prophets, were preſerved in the moſt ſe- 
cret part of the ſanctuary; where no perſon was 
admitted either to read, or to touch them: 
the high-prieſt only had a right to enter into 
this ſacred place, and that but once a year. 


Ll 
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By which means, thoſe ſacred books were kept 
far from the reach of any corrupt interpretations; 
and continued ever after to be the teſt of all 


other copies, as Moſes had predicted, in the 
thirty- ſecond chapter of Deuteronomy, when 


he commanded the Levites to de poſit thoſe 
books in the ark. 

There are authors who ink, that Moſes, 
ſome ſhort time before his death, had ordered 
twelve copies of the law to be made out, which 


he cauſed to be diſtributed among the twelve 
tribes : but Maimonides aſſerts, that he had 


ordered. thirteen copies; that is, twelve for the 


twelve tribes, and one for theLevite; on deliver- 


ing which, he thus exprefled himſelf to them 


all, «Receive the book of the law, which 


i. God himſelf has given unto you”. Theinter- 


preters are not agreed among themſelves, whe- 


ther this ſacred volume was depoſited in the 
ark, with the ſtone tables, or in the little Ca- 
binet that was ſeparated from it. 


Be that as it may, Joſhua wrote a book, which 


| he afterwards added to the books of Moſes. 


All the prophets took care to have copies made 


of their ſermons and their exhortations, as we 


learn in the fiſteenth chapter of Jeremiah, and in 


ſeveral other places of the ſcripture ; which ſer- 
mons and exhortations were preſerved in the 
' temple, to ſerve as an inſtruction for poſterity. 
Theſe works compoſed a library much more 
eſtimable for their intrinſic value, than their 
number of volumes. 


We know no more conc erning the ſacred li- 


brary kept in the temple : be it however re- 
mceuibercd, that after the return ef the J 
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from the captivity of Babylon, Nehemiah col- 
lected the books of Moſcs, thoſe of Kings, and 
the Prophets, of which he formed a library; 
and in this undertaking was aided by Eſdras. 
According to the opinion of ſeveral, he reſtored 
the Pentateuch, and all the ancient holy wri- 
tings that had been diſperſed, when the Baby- 
lonians took Jeruſalem, and burnt the temple, 
with the library that was therein contaiued : 
but the learned in general are not agreed upon 
this point, which is a difficult matter to be 
cleared up. 

Some authors pretend, that this library owed 
its re-eſtabliſhment to Judas Maccabæus; be- 
cauſe the greateſt part of it had been burnt by 
Antiochus, as we read in the firſt chapter of 
the book of Maccabees : but, ſuppoſe one were 
to grant that it ſubſiſted until the deſtruction of 
the ſecond temple, there ſtill recurs the diffi- 
culty of determining the place where it was de- 
poſited; but in all probability it ſhared the 
fame fate which the town had undergone: for 
although rabbi Benjamin aflirms, that the 
tomb of the prophet Ezckicl, with tig library 
of the firſt and ſecond temple, was to be ſeen 
in his time, ina place ſituated near the banks 
of the Euphrates; yet Manaſſes of Groeningen, 
and feveral other learned perſonages, the vera- 
city- of whoſe teſtimony cannot be doubted of, 
and who had travelled to Meſovotamia on. 
- purpoſe, declare, that there is not a track to be 
found of what rabbi Benjamin pretended to 
have ſeen ; and that throughout the whole ter- 
| ritory there 1s neither a Hebrew tomb, nor 


Ubrary. 
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Beſides the grand library, which was pfe- 
wel with a religious veneration in the tem- 
ple, there was one in every ſynagogue. Au- 
thors almoſt unanimouſly concur in opinion, 
that the academy of Jeruſalem conſiſted of four 
hundred and fifty ſynagogues, or colleges, each 
having its library, where the ſcripture was pub- 
licly read. Beſides theſe public libraries, kept 
in the temple and the ſynagogues, there were 

rivate ones of the ſacred writings : every Jew 
ad one; becauſe they were obliged to have 


the books relative to their religion, and even to 
tranſcribe a copy of the law,” in their own 


hand writing. 


There were other Ubraries in the celtbrated- 
| univerſities, or ſchools, of the Jews. They had 


ſeveral towns rendered famous by the ſcienees 
that were cultivated there: among them was 


that called by Joſhua the City of Lelters, and that 


is believed to have been Cariatſepher, ſituated 


near the confines of the tribe of Juda; and in 


latter times, that known by the name of 'Tibe- 


rias, was no leſs renowned for its ſchool. It 
is very f-obable, that all thoſe academies were 


_ furniſhed with libraries. 


Since the entire diſperſion of the [ DENY af 


: the ruin of Jeruſalem and the temple by 


Titus, their doctors and rabbins have written a 


prodigious number- of works, which are well 


known to be nothing better than a heap of viſi- 


onary ſtuff, and ridiculous tales; for in the 
countries where they are tolerated, and have 
ſynagogues, there no other books are to be ſeen 
but thoſe of the law. The Talmud, the Pa- 
raphraſes, and the collections of rabbinical tra- 
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ditions, are not formed by them into a librar 
the Chaldeans and the Egyptians, being t q: 
next neighbours to Judea, { probably the 
firſt whom the Jews inſtructed in their ſci- 
ences; to whom we may add the Phenicians 
and Arabians. : 

It is certain that the n were cultiva- 
ted to a degree of perfection by all thoſe na- 
tions, and eſpecially by the Ezyptians, who 
are looked upon by ſome authors to have been 
the moſt learned people in the world, both for 
pagan theology, and their {kill in byſics: it 
is. therefore moſt probable, that ; ak their 


great love of ſtudy, they have produced learned 
works, whoſe collection muſt arhount to a very 
conſiderable number. 

We do not find that authors make any men- 
| tion of the Chaldeans having had libraries: all 


we know of them is, that they had learned men 
in ſeveral branches, particularly in aſtronomy, 
as appears by. a ſeries of obſeryations, made 
during a courſe of 1900 years, which Caliſ- 
thenes ſent to Ariſtotle, after the taking of Ba- 
bylon by Alexander. 
Euſebius de Prop. Evang. ſays, the Phonic 
clans. were very curious in their collections; 
but that the moſt numerous, as well as the beſt 
choſen libraries, were thoſe of the Egyptians, 
who ſurpaſſed all other nations by their books 

and knowledge. Diodorus of Sicily inform- 

eth us, that Oſymandias was the firſt who 
tounded a library in Egypt: he ſucceeded to 
Proteus, and was cotemporary with Priam kin 

of Troy. Pierius relates, that this prince had fo 
great a patkign for ſtudy, as induced him to have 
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a magnificent library erected, and ornamented 


with the ſtatues of all the Egyptian gods. On 
its frontiſpiece theſe words were written: . The 


T7 Treaſure of Remedies for the Soul. 


But neither Diodorus of Sicily, nor fr 


other of the hiſtorians, have tranſmitted to us 


the number of volumes which it contained: all 

we can pretend to ſay of the matter is, that 
they could not be very numerous, by rea- 

ſon of the fewneſs of books then exiſting; and 
that they were all written by the prieſts: as for 

thoſe of their two Mercurys, which wererevered 
as divine works, they are known by name only; 
and thoſe of Manetho are much poſterior to the 
times we are ſpeaking of. 


There was a very fine library at Memphis, 
now called Grand Cairo, and kept in the tem- 
ple of Vulcan. It is from this library, that 


Naucrates accuſeth Homer to have ſtolen the 
Iliad and Odyſſey, and publiſhed them after- 
wards as his own productions. 

But the moſt ſuperb, and moſt diabnlcenr 
| library of Egypt, or perhaps in the world, was 


that of the Ptolomics at Alexandria: it was be- 


gun under Ptolomens Soter, and completed by 
the care of Demetrius Phalereus, who diſpatched 


proper perſons to purchaſe books in all other 


nations, and not to ſtop at any price. The 
collection formed by him, according to Saint 
Epiphanius, amounted to fifty-four thouſand 


eight hundred volumes. Joſeph fays, there 


weretwo hundred thouſand, and that Deme- 
trius hoped to have, in a ſhort time, five hun- 
dred thouſand: but Euſebius affirms, that at 
the death of Philadelphus, who ſucceeded 
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Soter, this library contained but one hundred 
thouſand volumes. It is true, that under his 
ſucceſſors it increaſed by degrees, and at laſt 
amounted to the number of ſeven hundred 
thouſand volumes. By the word Volume we 
are to underſtand a kind of rolls, containing 
much leſs of matter than what we call volumes. 
He cauſed to be purchaſed for him, from Ne- 
leus, at a moſt extravagant price, a part of the 
works of Ariſtotle, and a great number of 
other volumes ſought for at Rome, at Athens, 
in Perſia, and Ethiopia. One of the moſt va- 
luable articles in his library, was the ſcripture, 
and kept in the principal apartment. After he 
had it tranſlated into Greek by the ſeventy-two 
vy de die ſent to Ptolomy for that purpoſe 
e high- prieſt Eleazar, that ſovereign had 
enen Ariſteus, a very learned man 
and captain of his guards, to make a demand 
. 
One of his ſucceſſors, called ptolomeus 
Phiſco, although a cruel prince, inherited the 
paſſion for enriching the library at Alexandria. 
Some hiſtorians relate this extraordinary anec- 
dote of him: that in a time of famine, he re- 
fuſed to let the Athenians receive the corn they 
were wont to procure from Egypt, unleſs they 
would let him have the original copies of the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, which 
" ept; but ſent back to them in their ſtead 
fainhful tranſcripts, with a ceſſion of the 
nien talents that had been given as a pledge 
for the ſafe return of the originals. 
When julius Cæſar was beſieged in Alexan- 
dria, he found himſelf under a neceſſity - ſetting 
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fire to the flect as it entered the port: the wind 
unluckily ſpreading the flames farther then Cæſar 
had intended they ſhould. reach, they deſtroyed 
all the houſes that ſtood contiguous to the port, 


the magazine of corn, and this celebrated li- 
brary. 
Some authors believe 3 thats were. but ey 
hundred thouſand volumes burnt,” and that, 
with as many books as could be ſaved from this 
conflagration, as well as with a. part. of the 
wrecks of the library of the kings of Pergamus, 
of which two hundred thouſand; volumes had 
been given to Cleopatra; by Mark Anthony, 
the new library of Serapion was formed, 
which, 1 in a ſhort time, became very conſider able. 
But after divers revolutions under the Roman 


emperors, in which the library was ſometimes 


plundered, and ſometimes re-eſtabliſhec]; it was 
at laſt entirely deſtroyed, in the year of Chriſt 
65, by Amry, general of the Saracens, pur- 
ſuant to an order of the califf Omar, who. com- 
manded, that the books of the library of Alex- 
andria ſhould be diſtributed among the public 
baths of that city; to the warming of, which 
they ſerved during the term of fix months. 
There was a flouriſhing library at Suza, 2 
famous city of Perſia, where Metoſthenes con- 
ſulted the annals of its monarchy, in order to 
compoſe the hiſtory which he has left us. Dio- 
dorus of Sicily makes mention of this library; 
but it is generally believed to have contained 
rather a collection of laws, charters, and orders 
of their kings, than a collection of ſcientific 
books: it was a depoſitary, not unlike to that 
of our Chambre des Comptes.“ 


2A peculiar dopertanat | in the F rench parliament, 
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Me have no informations, to be relied on as 
authentic, concerning the Grecian hiſtory, 
before the wars of Thebes and Troy. It would 
be therefore miſ- ſpending time, to look for books 
in that nation before thoſe epochs. The Lace- 


demonians had no books; they expreſſed their 


meaning ſo conciſely, and with ſo few words, 
that writing they held to be ſuperfluous; he- 


cauſe they trained their memories to prove ſuf- 


ficient for a due retaining of every thing that 
The Athenians on the contrary, who were 
great ſpeakers, wrote alſo a great deal; and 
from the time that the ſciences began to flouriſi 
there, Greece became ſoon enriched. with a 


conſiderable number of performances in every 


kind; Valerius Maximus relates, that the tyrant 


Pyſiſtrates was the firſt Grecian who reſolved _ 
on making a collection of the works of the 
learned: to which deſign he was prompted, in 


all likelihood, by his policy; for by eftabliſhing 
a library for the uſe of the public, he hoped he 


ſhould concihate to him the friendſhip of thoſe 


who were hurt by the loſs of their liberty, and 


groaned under the yoke of his ulurpation. 


Cicero informs us, that we. are obliged to 
Pyſiſtrates for having collected into one book 

the works of Homer, which before had been 
ſung thropghout Greece in detached parts, and 
without anyorder. But Plato aſcribes this honour 
to Hipparchus, the ſon of Pyſiſtrates; others, to 
Polen; but ſome, to Lycurgus, and Zenodotr 8 
W N 

After the deceaſe of Pyſiſtrates, the Athe- 
nians matſe great additions to this library, and 
founded others; but when Xerxes was become 
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maſter of Athens, he had all the books remo- 
ved into Perſia; yet, if we are to believe Aulu- 
8 75 Seleucus Nicanor had them brought 
back to Athens ſome centuries Res. 
Zuringer aſſerts, there was at that time 
a 7 we library in the iſle of Cnidus, one of 
the Cyclades, which was burnt by the order of 
Hippocrates the phyſician, becauſe the inhabi- 
tants refuſed to follow his doctrine. This event, 
however, is much doubted of. Clearcus the ty. 
rant of Heraclea, and diſciple of Plato and Iſo- 
crates, founded à library in the capital of his 
dominion, which gained him the eſteem of all 
his ſubjects, notwithſtanding the many acts of 
. 8 he had practiſed on them. 
Camerarius mentions the library of Apamea 
as one of the moſt celebrated of antiquity: An- 
gelus Rocha, in his catalogue of the library of 
the Vatican, ſays, that it conſiſted of more 
than twenty thouſand volumes. 
If the ancient Greeks had but few books, the 
ancient Romans had ſtill leſs; but in proceſs of 
time they became, like the Jews, poſſeſſed of 
two ſorts of libraries, the one public, the 
other private. In the former were contained the 
edicts and the laws concerning the politics and 
government of the ſtate: the others were com- 
Poſed of ſuch contents, as are commonly to be 
ſeen in the poſſeſſion of private perſons, and 
like to that which Paulus Emilius had trani- 
ported to Rome from Macedonia, after the de- 
feat of Perſeus. There were alſo ſacred libra- 
ries, that contained nothing but what related to 
the religion of the Romans, and were under 
the abſolute direction of the pontiffe and au- 
Surg., 
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And this is pretty near all we can learn from 
writers, concerning the public libraries of the 
Romans: as for their private, it is beyond a 
doubt, that no nation had more alvantioen or 
opportunities of forming ſuch numerous or va- 
luable ones as they, by their being maſters of 
the greateſt part of the then known world. 
We read in hiſtory, that, on the taking of 
Carthage, the ſenate made a preſent to Regu- 
lus's family of all the books that were found in 
that city, and had traniated into Latin twenty- 
eight volumes, written by Mago, the Car- 

: tha inian, upon agriculture, 

lutarch aſſures us, that Paulus Emilius 
diſtributed among his children the library of 
Perſeus, king of Macedonia, whom he led in 
triumph to Rome: but Ifidorus poſitively aſ- 
ſerts, that he gave it to the public. e 
Pollio did ſtill more; he founded a library on 
purpoſe for the uſe of the public, conſiſting of 

a part of the ſpoils he had taken from all "= 
enemies vanquiſhed by him, as well as of a 
great number of books in every kind which he had 
purchaſed, Moreover, he adorned the building 
with the portraits of the learned, and particu- 
larly with that of Varro. 

Varro had a very ſplendid library; and it is 
natural to conclude, that Cicero's was not leſs 
conſiderable, eſpecially when we reflect on his 
vaſt erudition, conſummate taſte, and elevated 
rank: but what added greatly to its magnif- 
cenge, was the acceſſion of his friend Atti- 
cus's library, which he preferred to the im- 
menſe treaſure of Crœſus. 

Plutarch mentions the library of Lucullus, 

| b 3 
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as one of the moſt conſiderable in the world, 


both for the number of volumes which it con- 
tained, and the 4408 monuments with which 
it was decorated. 

Cæſar's library was worthy of him, and no- 
thing could contribute more effectually to the 


enhancing of its reputation, than the learned 


Varro's having the . and direc- 
tion of it. 


Auguſtus founded a library on mount Palatin, 
near to the tempi- of Apollo. Horace, Juve- 
nal, and Perſius, make mention of it, as a 


place where the poets went to recite and depo- 


fit their productions. 


b, Palatinus querunque recepit Apollo. Hor. 
Hon. 


cc The works receiyed by Palatin Apollo,” 4 


| n founded a library near to the temple 
of Peace, in inerten of es and Auguſtus 


Cæſar. 
But the moſt eaegalShiine' of all the ancient 
; libraries, was that of Trajan, which he had 
called after him the Ulpian Library: it was 
founded for the uſe of the public; and, accord- 
ing to the report of Cardinal Volaterrani, the 
emperor had given orders, that therein ſhould be 


recorded all the glorious actions of the Roman 
princes, and decrees of the ſenate, written on 
a fine cloth to be covered with ivory. Some 


authors affirm, that Trajan had all the books 
that could be found in the cities, &c. of the 
people whom he had conquered, immediately 
carried to Rome, in order to increaſe his library. 


It is more than probable, that Pliny the younger, 
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his favourite, adviſed him to take this method 
in. 8 or 
" Befides the above-mentioned, there was ano- 
ther remarkable library at Rome, founded by 
Simonicus, preceptor of the emperor Gordi- 
anus. Iſidorus and Bostius give it the higheſt 
encomiums: they ſay it contained eight thou- 
ſand choſen volumes, and that the apartment 
which contained them was paved with gilt mar- 
ble; the walls were wainſcoted with glaſs and 
ivory; the ſhelves, cafes, preſſes, deſks, &c. 
were made of ebony and cedar. 
The primitive Chriſtians, renouncing every 
other care but that of faving their ſouls, burnt 
all the books Which they could lay hold of, 
that bore no affinity to religian: they laboured 
alto under too many difficulties, from the then 
fituation of affairs, to have ſufficient leiſure, 
either to write books, or to form lhra- 
ries. The only books which were preſerved by 
them in their churches, were the Old and New 
| Teſtament, to which were afterwards added the 
Acts of the Martyrs: but when they came to 
have more time upon their hands, they {ct 
about the forming of libraries. Thoſe of Saint 
Jerom, and George biſhop of Alexandria, are 
mentioned by ſeveral authors with high enco- 
RR... 8 
There was a very famous one at Cæſarea, 
founded by Julius Africanus, and afterwards 
increaſed by Euſebius, biſhop of that city, to 
the amount of ſeventy thouſand volumes. But 
the honour of this increaſe is by ſome authors 
aſcribed to Saint Pamphilus, a prieſt of Laodicea, 
and the intimate friend of Euſebius, which indeed 
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ſeems to be inſinuated by this hiſtorian. In 
this library Saint Jerom he: great affiſtance, 
for his correcting the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment. It was there alſo that he found the goſ- 


pel of Saint Matthew in Hebrew. Some authors 


affirm, that this library was ·diſperſed at one time, 


but afterwards re-eſtabliſhed by Saint Gregory 


of Nazian, and Euſebius. _ 

Saint Auſtin makes mention + a library at 
Hippona: that of Antiochia was very famous; 
but the emperor Jovienus, in order to pleaſe his 
conſort, wickedly deſtroyed it. But to avoid 
entering into a detail of the libraries poſſeſſed by 
the firſt Chriſtians, let it ſuffice to ſay, that 
every church had its library for the uſe of thoſe 
who applied themſelves to ſtudy; which is at- 


teſted by Euſebius, who farther adds, that theſe 


3 for the moſt part, with the buildings 
wherein they were kept, were made a prey to 
the flames, and 9 deſtroyed by . Diocle- 
fan, 

Let us now turn our thoughts to libraries of 
much greater importance than thoſe. we have 
been ſpeaking of, viz. the libraries founded 
ſince Chriſtianity has proved triumphant. over 


all contradiction. That inſtituted by Conſtan- 
tine the Great, in the year 336, according 
to Zona, merits our attention. This rince, 
being deſirous of making reparation for the 
mishief done to the Chriſtians by the tyrant 
his predeceſſor, gave orders for the. ſtricteſt 
reſearch to be made after thoſe books that 
had been doomed to deſtruction; he had 
them copied, and bought many more at a 
5 very conſiderable . with all which. he 
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founded a very numerous library at Conſtantino- 
ple. The emperor Julian wantedto deſtroy it, and 
to hinder the Chriſtians from having any books, 
in order to plunge them into ignorance: yet he 
founded two very conſiderable ones, one at 
Conſtantinople, the other at Antiochia. Upon 
each of their frontiſpieces were theſe words en- 
graven: Alii quidem equos amant, alii aves, alii 
feras: mibi vero d puerulo mirandum acguirendi 
et poſſidend: libros inſedit dgſiderium: which fignify, 
« Some love horſes, others birds, others wild 
' * beaſts; but from my boyiſh days, I was al- 
« ways fond of collecting and poſſeſſing books.“ 
The young Theodofius was not leis anxious 
about increaſing the library of Conſtantine the 
Great, which at firſt contained fix thouſand 
nine hundred volumes ; but, through his care 
and munificence, ſoon amounted to the number 
of one hundred thouſand. Leo, the Ifaurian, 
_ cauſed above half of them to be burnt, in or- 
der to deſtroy all the monuments that might 
be quoted in proof yh his hereſy concern- 
ing the worſhip of images. In this library 
was. depoſited the only authentic copy of the 
firſt general council of Nice. Some ſay it was 
poſſeſſed of the works of Homer, written in 
golden letters, which were burnt by the icono- 
claſts, who deſtroyed this library. There alſo, 
according to ſome authors, was gt 20876 a copy 
of the goſpels, bound in plates of gold, to the 
weight of fifteen pound, and enriched with 
;! ² ·˙·ꝛQ̃ at nan 
The barbarous nations, that deluged Europe, 
deſtroyed libraries and books in general: their 
tage on that account is almoſt incredible, and 
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has'canſed che kereparable los of an afmoſt in. 
finite number of excellent werks. 
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Ihe firſt in thoſe ſavage times, that ſhowed 
any taſte for letters, was Caffiodorus, the fa- 

voutite and fninifter of Theodoric, King of the 
Goths; who had eſtabliſhed themſelves in 


of Ofrogocht. Caffiodorus being quite wearied 


With the fatigue, attending on miniſterial em- 


ployments, retired to a convent built by his 
own direction, and there conſecrated the re- 
inainder of his days to prayer and ſtudy. He 


founded a library for the uſe of thoſe monks. 


who were the companions of his ſolitude. It 


was much about the fame time, that the pope 


Hilarius, the firft of that name, founded two 


libraries in the church of Saint Stephen; and 


that Pope Zacharias the firſt re-eſtabliſhed 
that of Saint Peter, according to Platinus. 


Some time after Charlemagne founded his li- 
brary at VIfle Barbe, near Lyons, Paradinus 
fays, he enriched it v ith a great number of 


books: and Sabellicus, as Well as Palmerius, 
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affirm, that amotig many other curious manu- 
ſeripts he had depaſited there a genuine 


copy of the works of Saint Denis; a preſent 


which had been made to bim by the emperor 
of Conſtantinople. * He moreover founded in 


Germany ſeveral colleges, with libraries for the 


inſtruction of youth; and that at'Saint-Gal, in 


| Switzerland, was in high reputation. 


King Pepin founded one at Fulda, by the 


advice of pope Boniface,” the apoſtle of Ger- 


many : it was in this celebrated monaſtery that 


Raban, Maut, and Hildebert, reſided and ftudied 


N /. ²˙·˙·:m KT.], 


18 cotemporaries. There was another Ubrary 
at Vriſſen, not far from Worms. But the li- 

brary founded by Charlemagne, in his palace 
at Aix la Chapelle, ſurpaſſed them all; which, 
nevertheleſs, on his death-bed, he ordered to 
be diſpoſed of, that the purchaſe-money might 
be diſtributed among the poor. Louis le De- 
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bonaire, his ſon, 5 Moe not only to the 


imperial throne, | but alſo to his love of 


learning, which he promoted with all his 
power. 


England and Ireland were at chile pert of 


time poſſeſſed of learned and valuable libraries; 


which were afterwards deſtroyed by the fre- 
quent incurſions made by the Northern emi- 


ants, as well there as all over Europe. But 
that which is the moſt to be regretted of all, 


Vas the grand library founded at Vork by Eg- | 


bert, archbiſhop of that city : it was burnt, a-. 
long with the convent of Saint Mary, and ſe- 


yeral other religious houſes, in the reign of 


king Stephen. Alcuinus makes mention of this 


library in his letter to the Anglican church. 
Nach about the ſame time, a perſon called 
Gauthier eontributed not a little, by his atten- 


tion, care, and afliduity, to eſtabliſh the mona- 


ſtery of St, Alban's librar , which was very con- 


d lable, but was plun cred, like the reſt, by 
the Daniſh pirates. 


The library founded in the twelfth century, 


by Richard de Burg, biſhop of Durham, chan- 


Mor: and treaſurer ' of England, was ranked 
amongſt the moſt celebrated: this learned 
prelate omitted nothing to render it as complete 
as ſuch troubleſome t times 1 ord permit. He 
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8 4 treatiſe, entitled Philo. Biblion, on 
the choice of books, and the manner of forming 
2 library; wherein he delineates books as fo 
many preceptors, and thus happily expreſſes 
himſe 15 Hi ſunt magiſtri qui nos inſtruunt ſine 
virgit et ferulis, fine cholera, fine pecunim: þ 
accedis, non dormiunt; i inguiris, non 76 abſcon- 
dunt; non obmurmurant, oberres; cachinnos neſ- 
 ſeiunt, ſi ignoret. They are maſters that in- 
„ ſtruct us without either rod or ferula; are 
© free from anger, and devoid of any lucrative 
« view: when we repair to them, they never 
« ſleep, but are always awake to receive us; 
whenever we ſeek, they immediately pre- 
« ſent, and never hide themſelves from us ; if 
e we err, they chide not; nor, finally, do they 
„ ſhock, our e with diſcouraging 
laughter. 
England can now | boaſt of having ſome li- 
braries very valuable for books in every arti- 
cle, as well as for very ancient manuſcripts. 
The moſt ſpoken of is the celebrated Bodleian 
library at Oxford, raiſed as a ſuperſtructure, if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion, upon the foun- 
dations of that which had been eſtabliſhed by 
duke Humphry.. It began to be rendered WR 
lic in the year 1602, and hath ſince been prodi- 
giouſly increaſed by the generous e 
of literary benefactors; and is ſaid to exceed 
thoſe belonging to either the ſovereign princes, 
or univerſities, of Europe, if we except the 
king's at Paris, the emperor's at Vienna, and 
that of the Vatican in Rome. _ 
It ſeems, that in the eleventh | century, W 
ſciences had fled for refuge to the protection of 
Conſtantine Porphyrogenetes, — of Con- 
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ſtantinople; Who was a declared friend to, and 
patron of, the Muſes. His ſubjects, following 
theit ſovereign's example, cultivated letters. A 
great many learned men made their appearance 
in Greece at that time; and the emperor, be- 
ing ever attentive to promote the intereſt of 
learning, employed ſeveral perſons, deemed the 
moſt capable, to make a proper collection of 
books for him, with which he formed a public 
library, and worked himſelf in arranging the 
books. Matters continued in this ſituation, 


until ſuch time as the Turks had rendered them 


ſelves maſters of Conſtantinople; at which fa- 
tal event the ſciences were forced to fly from 
Greece, and to ſeek for ſhelter in Italy, France, 
and Germany, where they were received with 
open arms: ſoon after their arrival in thoſe 
realms, the enlightening rays of knowledge be- 
gan to diffuſe themſelves through the other 
parts of Europe, that had lain for a long time 
benighted in the groſſeſt ignorancge. 
The library at Conſtantinople, belonging to 
the Grecian emperors, was not however deſtroy- 
ed, at the taking of this city, by Mahomet the 
Second: on the contrary, this ſultan had given 
his expreſs command, that it ſhould be pre- 
ſerved; and ſo in effect it was, and ſince kept in 
certain appropriated apartments of the ſeraglio, 
until the reign of Amurat the Fourth; when 
that Mahometan prince, unchecked by any 
ſeruple, and in a violent fit of miſtaken devo- 
tion, ſacrificed all the books in the library to 

the implacable hatred with which he was exa- 
ſperated againſt the Chriſtians. This is all the 
information which abbe Sevin could procure 
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concerning it, when, by order of the. king his 
maſter, he repaired to Conſtantinople, hs the 
Fear 1729, with hopes of being e to 
Have a liberty: of going to, and collecting there 
ſome manuſcripts, in order: to enrich with them 
| the royal library in Paris. 

As for the peculiar library vY adds; Shines, 
—— by ſultan Selim, who conquered 
Egypt, and was yi a great lover of literature; 
ĩt conſiſts only of thees or four thouſand: Turk. 
ith; Arabic, or Perſian volumes, Without one 
Grecian manuſcript. Maurocordato, prince of 
Wallachia, had collected a great number of the 
latter; and many of the kind are found ſcat- 
tered in the monaſteries of Greece. It appears, 
by the account of the academic travellers in 
the Levant, that theſe precious monuments of 
antiquity are held but in little eſteem there, 
although Uthe country in which the arts and 


IE had flouriſhed for o long a ſeries of 


ears. ä 

It is beyond: a  doabe;s that moſt of the na- 
tions known cultivate the ſciences, thoug h 
ſome more, others leſs; but in none is ſo high 
a value ſet upon knowledge as in hing, 
where there is no chance of attaining to the 
leaſt place of any conſequence, without being 
learned, at leaſt above the common run of peo- 
ple; wherefore all perſons. among them, who 
are defirous of making a figure in life, are 
under an indiſpenfible neceſſity of applying 


: themſelves to ſtudy: and it ſuffices not, to 


have the reputation. of being learned; proof 


muſt be given of their being really ſo, ere they 


can hope to obtain any dignities 0 or honours; 
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W 1 each candidate for them is obliged to 
undergo three rigorous examinations, that tally 
with our three degrees, of batchelor, licen- 
tiate, and doctor. 

From the political necelcs of fudying, it 
follows, that 1 muſt be a great quantity o 


books and writings in China, and that conſe- 


quently the rich folks there muſt be provided 
with ample libraries. We are informed by 
hiſtorians, that about two hundred years e 


Jeſus Chriſt, Chingius or Xius, emperor of 


China, ordered, that all the books in the 
realm (whoſe number was almoſt infinite) 


ſhould be burnt, excepting thoſe that treated 
of medicine, agriculture, and fortune- telling; 


vainly, imagining that he. ſhould thereby ſink 


into oblivion the names of all the « emperors who 


had preceded him, and that poſterity ſhould be 


able to mention no ſovereign prior to himſelf. 


This command however was not ſo ſtrictly 


executed, but that a woman found the means 


of ſaving the works of Mentius, or Confucius, 
ſurnamed The Socrates of China, as well as of 
ſeyeral other Writers, by paſting the leaves of 


their reſpective performances to the walls of 
her houſe, where they remained in ſafety. till 
the death of the tyrant. 


This anecdote accounts for. ſuch e 
being looked upon as the oldeſt, in China, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Confucius, for whom the Chi- 
neſe people have the greateſt veneration. This 
. left nine books, that are in a man- 


ner the ſource, whence have flowed all other 
works ſeen ſince his time, and to ſuch a pro- 


digious number, that a perſon of rank ant * 
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„„ EFFORTS 5 
title in the country (according to the report 
of Pere Trigault) on his becoming Chriſtian, 
employed four days in deſtroying his books, in 
order to have nothing near him that treated of 
e ſuperfinions, s. 
Spizellus, in his book entitled De Re Lite- 
raria Sinnenſium, „ on the State of Literature 
among the Chineſe,” ſays, there is a library ; 
on mount Lingumen, that confiſts of above 
thirty thouſand volumes, all compoſed by Chi- 
neſe authors; and it is probable, that as great a | 
number was kept in the temple of Venehung, 
777777 
$ There are many fine libraries in Japan, and 
wo are told by travellers, that in the city Narad 
there ſtands a magnificent temple, dedicated 
to Zaca, the ſage, the prophet, and legiſlator 
of that country; and that the prieſts, or bonzes, 
have their apartments near this temple, one 
of which is ſupported by twenty-four columns, 
containing a library well ſtowed from bottom 
to top, 3 EE OE EN 
All we have hitherto advanced, to ſpeak 
comparatively, is nothing to the library ſaid 
to be contained in the monaſtery of the 
Holy Croſs, fituated upon mount Amara in 
Ethiopia. We read in hiſtory, that Antony 
Bricus, and Lawrence of Cremona, were ſent 
into that country by pope Gregory the Thir- 
teenth, to take a view of this library, which 
is divided into three parts, and contains in all 
ten millions and one hundred thouſand vo- 
lumes, written on a beautiful parchment, and 
preſerved in caſes of filk. _ e d 
Some aſſert, that this wonderful library ewes 
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its origin to the queen of Saba, that viſited 
Solomon, and received from him a great num- 
ber of books; particularly thoſe of Rnoch, upon 
the elements, and other philoſophical ſubjects; 


with thoſe of Noah, upon mathematical ſub- 


jects; and the ſacred ritual: ſhe alſo received 
from that monarch, the beoks written by 


Abraham in the valley of Mambræa, where 
he taught philoſophy to thoſe who aſſiſted him 


in conquering the kings that had made his ne- 
phew. Lot a er the books too of Job 


ere not forgotten in this royal preſent, and 


many others that are affirmed to be there, along 
with the books of Eſdras, of the Sybils, of the 
. and of the high prieſts among the 
es; beſides thoſe that are pretended to have 
een written by this very queen, and her ſon 


her amorous intercourſe with Solomon. 
We relate theſe opinions, not becauſe we have 


adopted them, but in order to ſhew that very 
learned men have given into them; ſuch as, 


for inſtance, the celebrated father Kircher. 5 


Now, all that can be ſaid of the Ethiopians is, 
that they pay little or no regard to profane lite- 


rature, and conſequently have no collection of 


Greek or Latin books, upon either hiſtorical or 
philoſophical ſubjects: they apply themſelves 
entirely to the ſtudy of ſacred literature; which 
at firſt had been extracted from Grecian books, 
and ſince has been tranſlated into their own 


language. They are ſchiſmatics, and followers 


of Eutyches and Neſtorius. 
The Arabians of our time are abſolutely unac- 


 quainted with letters: : but about the tenth 


* 


Miemilech, whom ſhe is ſaid to have had from | 
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century, and eſpecially ander the reign of Al- 
manzor, no other eople cultivated them with 
more,ſucceſs than 5 did. After the i ignorance 
which had prevailed i 10 Arabia, before the time 
of Mahomet, the califf Almamon was the firſt 
who cauſed the ſciences to be revived amon 
her natives; ordering to be tranſlated into that 
r a great number of books, which he 
forcibly obtained from Michael, the third 
emperor of Conſtantinople; compelling that 
_ unfortunate monarch, after his defeat in battle, 
to let him take what choice of books he would 
from his library, and from r 2 8 of the 
| empire. Fe. i, 
The king, called Manzor, proved not leſs aſ. 
ſiduous in cultivating letters: this mighty 
prince founded ſeyeral ſchozls, and be li- 
braries, at Morocco; and there the Arabians 


boaſt that ey” have the firſt copy of Jann $ 


; code. 


Eupennas ſays, that the library at Fez conſiſts 


| of thirty-two thouſand volumes; and others go 
ſo far as to affirm, that all the decads of Livy are 
there; with the works of Pappus Alexander, a 
famous mathematician; as are alſo thoſe of Hip- 


pocrates, of Galen, and of ſeveral other good au- 
thors, whoſe works have not come down to us, 
or (what we have of een) but in a very 14 0 | 


fect manner. 
According to PROP 1 Mets is at Ga- 


za another fine library of ancient books; and in 


moſt of them are to be ſeen figures of animals, 
and cyphers, in the Egyptian manner; which 
makes many people conjecture it to be ſome re- 


maining part of the library that was at Alexan- 


dria. There was a library at Demas, where 
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Francis Roſa, native of Ravenna, found Ariſ- ; 
totle's myſtical * hiloſophy in the Arabic lan- 
guag e, and which he hath fince made public. 
From all that has preceded, it muſt now ap- 
pear, that the library of the Grecian em- 
perors has not been preſerved; and that too, 
which is called the Sultan's; is not conſiderable; 
wherefore all the accounts we find concerning 
them, in Baudier, and other authors, who 
make ſuch marvellous 3 on that head, are 
not to be preferred to the plain and faithful nar- 
rative given of them by thoſe judicious perſons, 
who had been ſent to ä — to make a 
collection of ſueh valuable fragments of anti- 
quity, as might be found there. Beſides, that 
contempt which the Turks in general have always 
openly p rofeſſed for the ſciences which we Eu- 
read cultivate, ſufficiently proves in what 
little eſtimation both the Greek and Latin au- 
thors are held by them; and that, if they had 
been poſſeſſed of any, there appears not the leaſt 
ſhadow of reaſon, why they ſhould have refuſed a 
communication of them, in compliance to a re- 
queſt made for ſuch a purpoſe by the firſt and 
moſt powerful prince in Europe, 
There was formerly a very fine library at Au 
duvil i in Perſia, where the Magi reſided, as we 
learn from Olearius, in his Linerarium. We 
learn from Mr. Le Boulaye le Gous, that the 
inhabitants of Sabea read no more than three 
books; namely, the one of Adam, the ſecond of 
the Divan, and the third of the Alcoran. In 
the writings of a Jeſuit author we are told, 
that he had ſeen a ſuperb library at Algiers. 
| The Ignorance of the Turks cannot be greater 
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than is that of the Greek chriſtians, who have 
forgotten the very language of their anceſtors: 
their biſhops prohibit them from reading pagan 
authors, as if it were criminal to become 
learned; fo that their whole courſe of ſtu- 
dy is limited to the reading of the acts of the 


ſeven ſynods of Greece, the works of Saint Ba- 


ſil, Saint Chryſoſtom, and Saint John of Da- 
maſcus. They have indeed many libraries, 
which contain nothing but | manuſcripts, the 
art of printing not being in uſe: amongſt them; 
they have one ſituated upon mount Athos, and 


ſeveral beſides; all which contain great quantities 


of manuſcripts, but very fe printed books. 
Such perſons as may be curious to learn What 
kind of manuſcripts are thoſe that were brought 
ſrom among the Greeks into France, Italy, and 


Germany, or that are now in the poſſeſſion of 


private perſons at Conſtantinople, as well as 


what may be met with. in the iſle of Pathmos, 


or the other iſlands of the Archipelago, or in 


the monaſtery of Saint Baſil at Gaffa, formerly 


called Theodoſia, or. in Crim, Tartary, and 


finally in any part of the Turkiſh dominions, 


can receive ample information from the excel- 
lent treatiſe of father Poſſevin, entitled Appa- 


ratus Sacer, The Sacred Apparatus, and from 


of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 


the narrative of the voyage to Conſtantinople, 


made by Abbe Sevin in the year 1729; which is 
inſerted in the ſeventh volume of the Memoirs 


The great number of libraries, both | public 
and private, with which Europe is now ſo capitally 


adorned, would lead us too ſar, were we to 
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enter into a minute detail of them; wherefore, 


not to exceed the limits which we have propoſed 


to ourſelves in this work, we ſhall be content 
with vindicating the moſt conſiderable, whether 
for the quantity of books which they poſſeſs, or 


for the taſteful choice WRICW has been made } in 


forming them. 
In this number are to: be 1 094 that of the 


univerſity at Copenhagen, and that founded by 
Henry Rantzau, a private e of Den- 


mark. 


In that libravy founded: at Stockholm, by 
Chriſtina queen of Sweden, is to be ſeen, 


among other curioſities, one of the firſt copies 
of the Alcoran, which by ſome is even aſſert- 
ed to be the original, and to have been ſent 
by one of the Turkiſh ſultans, as a preſent to 


his cotemporary emperor of the Romans: but 


ſuch a notion wears fiot the face of ne 
2 is therefore to be diſcarded. . 


Poland is not deſtitute of libraries, nay, can 
even boaſt of poſſeſſing two vcry conſiderable 


ones; the one at Vilna, the ſucceſſive improve- 


ment of many Poliſh kings, according to Cra- 


mer and Bozius; the other is at Cracovia. 
Before the reign of the czar Peter the firſt, 
except a few treatiſes upon religion in the Scla- 


vonian' idiom, there were no books of ſcience, 


nor the leaſt tracks of literature having been at 


any time introduced there. This glorious 
prince, notwithſtanding his various military avo- 


cations, made the arts and ſciences ſoon to 


flouriſh among his ſubjects for the better ef- 
fecting of which ſalutary intent, he founded ſe- 
veral academies i in the different of his ex- 
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tenſive empire: he devoted a very conſiderable 
fund, for the eſtabliſhing and improving the 
library of his academy at Peterſburg, that is 
now moſt amply ſupplied with books in my 
n of the arts and ſciences. 

The royal library at Peterſhof is one of the 


fineſt in Europe: its cabinet of jewels, and 


bother curioſities, is beyond all price. 
The public library at Amſterdam might be 


rendered much more uſeful than it is, if the 


books which it contains, were arranged. with 
more order and method; but the mifortune is, 
that there is no coming at the books which are 
wanted, without a deal of difficulty: the col- 
lection is nevertheleſs very valuable. 

There are, in the Netherlands, ſeveral very 
curious libraries; viz. thoſe of the Jeſuits and 
Dominicans at Antwerp, that belonging to 
the monks of Saint Peter at Ghent, and that 
at Dunkirk: there is alſo one at Gemblours, 
that abounds with manuſcripts,. to which 
Eraſmus, and other learned perſonages, have 
often had recourſe. There are many other 
libraries beſides theſe, as at Hardewick, pres, 
Liege, Louvan, Leyden, &c. At the laſt men- 
tioned place, Leyden, there are two libraries; 
the one, that had been founded by Antonius 
Thiſius; and the other belonging to the univer- 
ſity, which was given to it by William the 
firſt prince of Orange: it is in very high 
eſteem for the manuſcripts in Greek, He- 
brew, Chaldean, Syriac, Perſian, Armenian, 
and Ruſſian, which Joſeph Scaliger left to this 
ſchool, where he wad: Teens? a romp for on 
many years. | 
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The Complutenſian bible is not one of its 
leaſt ornaments, which was given, by Philip the 
ſecond king of Spain, to the prince of Orange, 
who made a preſent of it to the univerſity of 
Leyden, whoſe library has been conſiderably 
increaſed by the addition of that of Holmannus, 
and ſtill more ſo by that of the celebrated 
Iaac Voſſius; the laſt containing many valu- 
able manuſcripts, which, it is generally thought, 
were procured from the cabinet of Chriſtina 
queen of Sweden. * 
| Germany pays ſuch a due reſpect to, and 
cultivates letters with ſuch a zealous applica- 
tion, that it is not to be imagined ſhe ſhould 
prove ſcanty in the article of libraries: the 
moſt conſiderable within her dominions, are 
thoſe at Francfort upon the Oder, at Leipſic, at 
Dreſden, at Augſburgh, at Baſil in Switzerland: 
in the laſt-mentioned place may be ſeen a ma- 
nuſcript of the New Teſtament in golden letters, 
and of which - Eraſmus availed himſelf much 
in correcting a verſion of this ſacred book. 
There remain ſtill at Baſil, the particular li- 
braries of Eraſmus, Ameſbach, and De Feche. 
The duke of Wolfembuttel's library is made 
up of ſeveral others; to wit, that of Marquar- 
dus Freherus, Joachim Cluten, and of other 
curious collections: it is very valuable both for 
its number, and the goodneſs of its books, as 
well as for the beautiful order in which they 
are ranged. It is ſaid to contain fixteen thou- 
{and volumes, and two thouſand manuſcripts, 
in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 
That of his Pruſſian majeſty at Berlin is 
far more numerous that of the duke of Wol- 
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fembuttel, and the books are much better 
bound: it was firſt eſtabliſhed by Frederick 
William, elector of Brandenburgh, and has 
been conſiderably increaſed by having that of 
the celebrated Spanheim added to it. Among 
other curioſities with which it is enriched, may 
be feen ſeveral manuſcripts, adorned with 
gold and precious ſtones 1 in the time of Charle- 
magne. 
There are, beſides thoſe we Have lected: 
a great number of curious librarics; but to 


give a particular account of each, would take 


too much time: wherefore we ſhall con- 


| ide this , article of German libraries with 


fome particular notice of the emperor's at 
Vienna, which contains an hundred thouſand 
volumes. . It has an amazing quantity of Gre- 
clan hair ſcrights as well as of Hebraic, Arabic, 
Turkiſh, and Latin. Lambatins has publiſhed 
a catalogue -of them all; and engraved the 
figures for the manuſcripts; but they are not 
very intereſting objects. This library was 
founded by the emperor Maximilian, in the 
year 1480, and occupies eight large apart- 
ments: near them is a ninth, for medals and 
curioſities, in which the moſt remarkable thing 
to be ſeen is a large baſon made of emerald. 
This library made a moſt valuable acquiſition in 
that of prince Eugene's (which was very nu- 
merous) being united-to it. We now V pats over 
: to the Italian libraries. 


Venice hath a very celebrated one, t is 


commonly called the library of Saint Mark; 
where the goſpel. of this faint" is preſerved, 


And written, as is faid, with his own Hand and 
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who, after having been a long time at Aquinlea, 
where he preached the Chriſtian faith, was 
brought to Venice: but, to ſpeak the truth, there 
are but a few detached ſheets of it to be ſeen; 


the writing ſo much effaced, as that a curious 
obſerver cannot diſtinguiſh 1t to be either Greek 


or Latin to any certainty: this library is like- 


wiſe enriched with a great number of manu- 
ſcripts. The libraries which were bequeathed 
by Cardinal Beffario and Petrarch to the repub- 
lic, are kept in this city, and joined to that 


founded by the ſenate in the money or mint 


| hotel. 


Padua abounds with libraries, becauſe ths | 


city hath been always celebrated for its univer- 
ſity, 'and for the great number of learned men 
to whom the had given birth. Within her 
precincts are to be ſeen, the library of St. 
Juſtin, that of St. Antony, and that of Saint 


John Latran. Sextus of Sienna ſaith, that he 


had ſeen, in the laſt mentioned, a copy of the 
epiſtle of Saint Paul to the people of Laodi- 
cea, and that he had even made an extract 
from it. The library of Padua was founded 
by Pignorius, and Thomazerius has given us 


a catalogue of its contents, in his work called 


Bib liothe ca. 


There is a magnificent one at Ferrara, where 


may be ſeen a great number of ancient manu- 
ſeripts, and other curious monuments of anti- 
quity, ſuch as ſtatues, pictures, and medals, 
procured from the collection of Peter Ligorius, 


à celebrated architect, and one of the moſt 


EF men of his age. 
Some people pretend, that i in the library be- 
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longing to the Dominicans of Bologna, is to be 
ſeen the Pentateuch written by 8 of Eſ- 
dras: Tiffares declares, in his Hebrew gram- 
mar, that he had often ſeen it, and that 1t is 
beautifully written on a large ſkin ; but Hottin- 


ger proves, that this manuſcript. could never be 


the hand-writing of Eſdras, 
The Dominicans have a fine library at Na- 
| ples, where the vorks of Pontanus are preſerved; 
which his daughter, Eugenia, made a preſent of 
to this convent, in the pious view of eterni- 
ling her illuſtrious father s name by ſuch a pro- 
8 
The library of Saint 1 at Milan, Was 
founded by the cardinal Frederick Boromeo, 


and contains above ten thouſand manuſcripts, 


collected by Antony Oggiati: ſome pretend 
that it owes a great part of its luſtre to the dimi- 


niſhing of Pinelli's. It may be pronounced by 


no means inferior to any we have mentioned ; 
| becauſe, ſome years ago, it was poſlefled of forty- 


fix thouſand volumes, and twelve thouſand ma- 
nuſcripts, without reckoning what articles may 


have been added ſince. It is public. 
That belonging to the dukes of Mantua may 
be claſſed among the moſt curious libraries in 


the world: it ſuffered greatly during the wars 


of Italy, that broke out in the year 1701 and 
was without doubt removed to Vienna. It poſ- 


ſeſſed that famous plate of braſs, covered with 
Egyptian cypaers and hieroglyphics, which the 


learned Pignorius hath explained. 


The library, at Florence is enriched with the 


moſt brilliant, moſt. curious, and inſtructive 
contents. It contains a prodigious number of 
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books and manuſcripts, the moſt rare, in every 
ſort of language: ſome are indeed above all 
price, as no adequate value can be ſet upon 
them: It abounds alſo with medals, ſtatues, 
buſts, and other monuments of antiquity, without 
| end. The Muſeum Florentinum only can give 
a juſt idea of this magnificent cabinet. The 


deſcription of the library alone would require a 
ſeparate volume. Let us not, however, forget 


the manuſcript preſerved in the chapel of the 
court, which is the goſpel of Saint John, and 
faid to beg in his own hand-writing. _ 


There are two other libraries in Florence * 


one of which was eſtabliſhed in the church of 
faint Lawrence, by pope Clement the ſeventh, 
of the Medicis family : its chief ornaments are 
a great number of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
manuſcripts. The other was founded by Saint 
Coſmus de Medicis, in the church of Saint Mark, 
which belongs to the Jacobines. 


There is a very fine library at Piſa, that has 


been increaſed by an addition of eight thouſand 


volumes, which Aldus Manutius left by will to 


the academy of that city. 

The king of Sardinia's library is very curi- 
ous, on account of the manuſcripts of Peter 
Ligorius, who made drawings of all the an- 
tiquities of Italy. 
Pope Nicolas the fifth e a library 


at Rome, containing fix thouſand of the ſcar- 


ceſt volumes. Some aſſert its having been in- 
ſtituted by Sixtus Quintus, becauſe that pope 


added conſiderably to the collection which had 


been already begun by pope Nicolas the fifth. 


It ; 1s true that the books of this library were 
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>: OY under. the papacy of Calixtus the 
third, who ſuccecded to Nicolas but it was 
Fan reinſtated by Sixtus the fourth, Cle- 


ment the ſeventh, and Leo the tenth: it has 


indeed ſince been almoſt entirely deſtroyed by 
the army of Charles the fifth, under the com- 
mand 2 the grand connetable de] Bourbon, 
and Philbert prince of Orange, who plundered 
Rome before the time of Sixtus Quintus: being 
eleyated to the papal chair. 
This pope, who was a patron of 5 
. men, and a zealons promoter of literature, 
not only reſtored this library to its former 
ſplendor, but enriched it alſo with adding 
to its contents a great number of books and 
excellent manuſcripts. It was not originally 
founded, as ſome think, at the Vatican, but 
was moved thither from its elder ſituation by 
Sixtus the fourth, and afterwards was conveyed 
to -Avignon, at the ſame time that the papal re- 
ſidence was tronsferred thither by Clement the 
fifth; from which place it was brought back 
to the Vatica an, in the popedom of Martin the 
fifth, where it has continued to th:3 day. 
It is generally thought that the Vatican is in- 
debted, for the greateſt part of its beautiful li- 
brary, to that of the elector of Palatine, when 
Count de Tilly, in the year 1622, had made 
himſelf maſter of that and of Heidelberg. This 
notion however is oppoſed by ſome, and not 
without an appearance of reaſon, who affirm, 
that Paul the fifth, pope at that time, poſſeſſed 
but a very ſmall, and the worſt part of the Pa- 
latine library; all the valuable beoks having 
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been carried ff by others, and principally by 


the duke of Bavaria. 85 

Baronius compares the Vbrary * the Vati- 
can to a net which receives all ſorts .of fiſh, 
the good as well as the bad. It is divided into 
three parts: the firſt is public, and every body 
ir thither during two hours on certain 
4 ; the ſecond is more ſecret: : 
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ſeats; all we — ee. of who — 2 
2 by painted books, having under- 
eath them an inſeription, that indicates the 


pang order of the ſeveral periods in 


Which they had been eſtabliſn e. 


This library contains a oteat! number of 


rare and ancient works; among others, two 
copies of Virgil, above a bene years old: 


they are written upon parchment, as is a copy 
of Terence, tranſeribed in the time, and by 


the command, of Alexander Severus. The Acks 
of Apoſtles in golden letters are to be ſeen 
there, which at firſt had an ornamental cover- 
ing enriched with precious ſtones, and Was . 
preſent made to pope Alexander the fixth, b 

a queen of Cyprus: but the ſoldiers of Charles 
the fifth robbed it of the precious outſide, 
when they plundered Rome. This library hath 
allo a very ancient, Grecian bible, with the 
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till the papacy of Leo the tenth, Beſides the 


augmentation he was much aſſiſted by Fulvius 
Urſinus; that Paul the fifth alſo enriched it 


of Grecian books to the Vatican, of which he 
- RC Leo Allatius t be E the Ubrarian . 


five thouſand manuſeripts. There is alſo a li- 


AKuguſtinian friars, that of the Oratorians, that 
of the Jeſuits, that of the late cardinal Montalto, 


lowing churches, La Sapienza, La Chieſa Nova, 


rams of Petrarch in his own writing, and 


the works) of Saint Thomas of Aquina, tranſla- be 
ted ifrto Greek by Demetrius Cydonius of Theſ- pl 
ſalonica; with a copy of the volume which the ſe! 
Perſians have made of the fables of Locman, and re 
whom Mr. Huet hath proved to be ſop. p. 
There too may be ſeen the firſt copies of the | 
Works of Tacitus, that were not diſcovered 8 


great number? of excellent books with which Ii © 
the Vatican library is adorned, it contains ten MF 


thouſand manuſeripts, of Which ev de tl 


Rhocca has publiſhed 4 catalogue. * I 

Some writers report, that Clement the eighth 0 
greatly augmented this collection, as well with r? 
printed books as with manuſeripts, in which 


W $5 =» 


wo the manuſcripts of cardinal Alteni, with 

a part of the Palatine Jibrary; and that Urban 
the ei ghth had ordered to be brought from the 
college of the. Greeks at Rome a great quantity 


There were ſeveral other libraries at Rome, 
particularly that of cardinal Francis Barberini, 
ſaid to contain twenty five thouſand books, and 


a ho. gs . — po — of 


brary belonging to the palace of Farneſe, be- 
ſides that of Saint Mary-in- ara-Cœli, that of 
Saint Mary Sovra le Minerva, that of the 
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and of cardinal Sforza; with thoſe of the fol- 
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Saint Iſidorus, and that of the Roman college; 
beſides thoſe of prince Borgheſe, of prince Pam- 
phili, of the grand conſtable Colonna, and of 
ſeyeral other princes, cardinals, noblemen, and 
religious | communities :- ſome 8 of them are 
public. ien alert Be 192 1 

The firſt and moſt conſiderable library in 
Spain is that of the Eſcurial, kept in the con- 


vent of Saint Laurence: it was founded. by 
Charles the fifth, and greatly augmented by 


Philip the ſecond. The ornamental parts of 
this library are very beautiful; the doors of 


moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, and the pavement 
of marble; the ſhelves, on which the books are 


ranged, are of Indian wood, and painted with an 
infinite, variety of ſtriking colours, The books 
are gilt in a moſt ſuperb manner. There are five 


ranges of preſſes, one on the top of the other, in 


which the books are kept; and each range is 
hundred feet in length. Here too may be ſeen 


the portraits of Charles the fifth, of Philip the 


ſecond, of Philip the third, and of Philip the 


fourth; and ſeveral globes, one of which re- 
preſents, with great preciſion, the courſe of the 
ſtars, relatively to the different poſitions of the 


-. 


There is an amazing quantity of manuſcripts 


contained in this library; and among the moſt - | 


curious is the original copy of St. Auſtin's Trea- 


tiſe upon Baptiſm. Some people are inclined to 
think, that the original copies of all this fa- 
ther's works are to be found there; and the 
| reaſon they give for their opinion is, that Phi- 
lip the ſecond purchaſed: them from the man to 
whoſe lot they had fallen, at the ranſacking of 
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the library which belonged to Muley Cydan, 
king of Fez and Morocco, when the Spaniard 
took the fortreſs of Carachez, where this li- 
brary was kept. Peter Daviti gives us this ac- 
_ count in his genealogy of the kings of Mo- 
rocco; wherein he relates, that this library con- 
i ined above four thouſand volumes, in the Ara- 
bic tongue, upon different ſubjects; and that 
they had been carried to Paris, in order to find 
3 — there; but the Parifians expreſſing 

| no defire to make ſuch an acquiſition, in a lan- 
guage almoſt unknown, they were brought 
back to Madrid, and there bought til 
the, ſecond; for the library of Tha curia) 
that contains near three thouſand Arabian ma- 
nuſcripts; of which Hottinger hath given usa 
catalogue: it has alſo a great number of Gre- 
ian, as well as Latin manuſcripts; and, in a 
word, is one of the fineſt libraries in the world. 
3 u Some writers inſinuate that it had beeh greatly IM , 
augmented by the books of cardinal Sirlet,  - 
{ 
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; archbiſhop of Saragoſſa, and by thoſe of a 
85 paniſi ambaſſador, Which render it {till more 
9 but the greateſt part of it Was de- 
ſtroyed by thunder inchoges: 16700519 .* 
5 There had been formerly, in = city 8 
dovia, à very magnificent library founded by 
il the Moors; as well as, a celebrated academy, 
ttutat taught all the ſciences in the Arabian lan- 
e the library was plundered by the 
—_ Spaniards,” when Ferdinand drove the Moors 
ot out of Spain, after having aged chsre during 
| fix hundred years. 13 
| Ferdinand Columbus, fon of Chriſtopher 
= Colum — who firſt diſcovered America, 


* 


ROS 
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founded a very fine library, in wich laudable 


Clenard. 0 i 
Ferdinand Nonius, ſaid to be the firſt perſon 


ſcheme he was greatly aſſiſted by the celebrated 


who taught the Greek language in Spain, form- 
ed a large and curious library, in which was a 


multitude of Greek manuſcripts, purchaſed by 


him at high prices in Italy; from which king- 
| dom he directed his courſe to Spain, where he 


taught the Greek and Latin; firſt at Alcala de 
Henarez, and afterwards at Salamanca, to whoſe 
univerſity he bequeathed his library. 


Spain can alſo boaſt her poſſeſſing the magnifi- 


cent library of Card. Ximenes at Alcala, where 


he founded an univerſity that is become very 
famous. We are obliged to this cardinal for 
that verſion of the Bible, which is called the 


Complutenſian. 


Several private perſons in Spain have had very 


elegant libraries; ſuch as thoſe of Arias Monta- 


nus, of Antonius Auguſtinus, a learned biſhop 


of Tarragon, of Michael Tomaſius, and of 


many more. 


The great number of learned men, and of 
perfqns ſkilled in every department of literature, 


that have made France be looked upon as one 


of the moſt fea, re nations, leave no room 


to doubt of her being one of the richeſt in the 
article of libraries, and not ſo much for her 
promiſcuouſly heaping books together, as her 


collecting them with judgment and taſte, Wri- 
ters of the higheſt reputation have given ho- 


nourable attention to this truth, concerning 


the libraries of the ancient Gauls ; and thoſe 
Who may incline to doubt, in order to cure 


* 
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that uncertainty, may find undeniable. proofs ; un 
the literary hiſtory of France by the reverend 
fathers of the Benedictin ſociety, which is a 
work replete with the moſt profound andi 
| tion, 
> We might here make a lms enumeration of 
thoſe ancient libraries; but we chuſe to name 
but a few, to avoid entering into a detail 
very little intereſting to the greateſt number of 
readers now a days. 

The richeſt and moſt conſiderable of thoſe 
ancient libraries was that of Tonance Feneol, 
in his elegant  manſion-houſe, ſituated on the 
banks of the river Gardon, between Nimes and 
Clermont, in Averene. The choice and ar- 
rangement of this neat library were ftriking 
proofs of the maſter's taſte, and of his love for 
the beauty to be found in order. It was divided 
by him into three claſſes, and not without art: 

; 0 firſt conſiſted of books of piety, for the uſe 
of the devout ſex, and were placed near to the 
ſeats appropriated for the e the ſecond 
contained books of literature, and were intend- 
& for the ſtudy of the male ſex; and the third 
was compoſed of books for the common reading 
of both ſexes. We ſhould be in the wrong 


were we to imagine, that this library had been 
formed for a vain parade only ; all perſons in 


the houſe repaired to it daily: one part of the 


morning was devoted to reading; and during 


dinner they entertained each other with what 
they had read; by which means, they united 
in their diſcourſe the fruits of Karging with the 
gaiety of converſation. _ 

Every monaſtery, at the time of its bein g 
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eſtabliſhed, had alſo a library founded; and a 
monk appointed to take care of it, as a libra- 
rian, purſuant to the rule of Tarnat, and Saint 
Benedict. Theſe monkiſh libraries became, 
through . proceſs of time, the moſt celebrated 
objects of human curioſity ;. becauſe in them 
were preſerved the productions of many ages; and 
of which the owners were careful to have renewed 
copies, when the old ones threatened to decay. 
Without theſe reſources we ſhould now haye 
but very few works of the ancient writers; for 
it was from thoſe repoſitories that have been 
procured all the valuable manuſcripts to be 
now ſeen in Europe; and from whoſe ineſtima- 
ble treaſure, fince the diſcovery of printing in 
Europe, fo many excellent works, in all kinds 
of literature, have been made public. 
It was'in the fixth century 55 t they began in 
convents to ſubſtitute, to the laborious toils of 
agriculture, the employment of copying ancient 
books, and of compoſing new ones. This was 
the chief occupation, and indeed the only one, 
followed by the monks of Marmoutier. A mo- 
naſtery, in thoſe times, that had not a library, 
was looked upon in the ſame light as a fort de- 
prived of every thing neceſſary for its defence: 
which is implied by this Latin expreſſion, Clau- 
rum ſme Armario, quaſs Caſtrum fine Armamen= 
tario. There ſtill remain ſeveral precious mo- 
numents of ſo judicious and profitable an occu- | 
pation, in the abbeys of Citeaux and Clairvaux; 
as well as in moſt of the abbeys of the Benedictin 
order. 
The moſt celebrated libraries, in later times, 
were thoſe of — de Thou, of 1 85 
2 


le Tellier, bey of C Ries, and of Mr. 
| Bultean, rich in books relating to the hiſtory of 

France: that of Mr. Coiſſin abounded with Greek 
manuſcripts. We paſs over that of Mr. Baluze, 
till we come to ſpeak of the kings, and ſhall 
but merely name the many others; viz. that of 
Mr. du Fay, of Cardinal du Bois, of Mr. Col- 
bert, of Count de Hoym, of Marſhal d' Etrees, 

of Meſſieurs Bigot, 8 Mr. Danty d' Iſoard, of 
Mr. Turgot de Saint Clair, of Mr. Burette, and 


= of Abbe de Rothelin. 


3 7 Coiſin, beq ueathed to ita number of manuſcri pts, 


We wave entering into any diſguiſition about 
the particular merits of thoſe different libraries; 
| becauſe there are catalogues of them to be con- 
ſulted, and which have been made by very 
learned men. We have ſeveral other libraries 
' beſides thoſe mentioned, and by no means in- 
ferior to them in merit; ſome of them are fri- 
4 vate, and athers public. _ 
The firſt of the public libraries i is a king's 85 
of which we ſhall give the hiſtory anon : then 
follow in order thoſe of Saint Victorius, of the 
ff colle e of Mazarine, of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
br gy. Advocates, and of Saint Germain des 
og which laſt is one of the moſt conſiderable, 
for the number and merit of ancient manuſcripts 
Which are therein contained: it was augmented 
in the year 1718, by the books of Mr. d Etrees; 
and in the year 1720, by thoſe of Abbe Renau- 
dot. Cardinal de Geſires, in the year 1744, left 
his library by will to this abbey, on condition that 
the public ſhould have free. acceſs to enjoy it 
once a week. The biſhop of Mentz, duke de 
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The private libraries, that enjoy any degree 
of fame, whether for the number, or the qua- 
lity of the books, are, 1ſt, that of Saint Gene- 


vieve, to which hath been added the cabinet of 
medals, that belonged to. the regent of France, 


but were ſince made a preſent of by the late 
duke of Orleans, his ſon; 2d, that of Sorbonne; 
3d, that of the college of Navarre; 4th, thoſe 
of the Jeſuits in Rue St. Jaques, and Rut St. 


Antoine; (which are no more fince the deſtrac- 


tion ofthat ſociety;) 5th, thoſeofthe Oratorians; 
6th, that of the Jacobins; 7th, that of Mr. 


Falconet, which is extremely valuable, both © 


for the number and the choice of the books 


which it contains; yet much more ſo by the 


excellent uſe its proprietor. makes of them, 
which would entitle it to be claſſed among the 
public libraries, fince all literary perſons have 


welcome acceſs. to repair thither, and make 


any reſearches they want; where they often 


find, in converſing with the owner, thoſe lights 


which they had to no purpoſe ſought for in his 


The library of Mr. de Boze is perhaps the 
moſt valuable collection that has ever been of 
ſcarce and precious books, in different lan- 
guages: it receives an additional luſtre from 
the beauty and goodneſs of their editions, as 
well as from the neatneſs and elegance of their 
binding: ſhould a delicate attention of this 
kind be called a luxury of the mind, it is one, 
however, that does as much honour to the taſte 
of the proprietor, as it affords a pleaſing. ſight” 


to the ſpectator. _- | 
Alfter having made 
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libraries. known throughout the world, we 
ſhall finiſh this article bh giving a ſpecial ac- 
count of the king's; the moſt rich, and the moſt 
magnificent that hath ever exiſted. Its origin, 
indeed, is very obſcure, having been formed at 
flirſt but by an inconſiderable number of volumes: 
we cannot therefore eaſily aſcertain to which of 
our kings its foundation is to be aſcribed ; this 
library having arrived, through a long ſeries of 
years, at its preſent degree of magnificence, and, 
as it were, immenſity; which will tranſmit to 
lateſt poſterity: the love our ' ſovereign has for 
literature, and the unabating zeal with which 
his miniſters promote its intereſt. 
Although we: ſhould be induced to dial, 
: that before even the fourteenth century, the 
books of our kings were of a number ſufficient 
to deſerve the name of library; yet is it an un- 
deniable truth, that thoſe libraries ſubſiſted no 
longer than during the lives of the reſpective 
princes, who diſpoſed of them as they pleaſed ; 
and from a general diſperſion of them at each 
monarch's deceaſe, there paſſed but very few to 
his ſucceſſors, - except thoſe conſecrated to the 
fervice of the royal chapel. ee 
Saint Lewis, who had collected a e ee 
| ble number of books, left none to-his children : 
he divided them into four equal parts (excepting 
thoſe of the chapel) and bequeathed them to the 
Jacobin and Cordelier convents at Paris, to the 
ow! de Royaumont, and to the Jacobins ot 
| eigne. Philip le Bel, and his three ſons, 
2 Th ane 
It is then in the en reigns Ant ud ure 
to ſeek for the oftabliſkment of a royal. * 
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fixed, permanent, and appropriated to the uſe 


of the public; in a word, a fund unalienable, 
and one of the moſt valuable articles belonging 
to a crown. Charles the Vth, whoſe literary. 


treaſure conſiſted in a ſmall number of books, 


which he had inherited from his predeceſſor 
king John, is the monarch to whom we are ſaid 
to be indebted for having laid the firſt founda- 
tion of the royal library, which we at this day 
enjoy. He was learned, conſidering his time; 
and the paſſion he had for reading made him 
employ every effectual method towards acqui- 
ring books; by which means his library became 
conſiderably augmented in a ſhort time. This 


3 paternally attentive, that the know 


edge of letters ſhould be made progreſſive 


among his ſubjects, did not remain thoroughly 


ſatisfied with having collected books for his own 


inſtruction; but being deſirous that his people 


ſhould equally profit of them, he placed his li- 
brary in one of the towers of the Louvre, 


which was thence called the Library tower, 


| whither people might have recourſe to ſtudy at 


all hours. He ordered thirty ſmall chandeliers, 


and a filver lamp, to be hung from the roof. 
This library conſiſted of about nine hundred 
and ten volumes; a remarkable number in thoſe 


days, when letters were but little cultivated in 


France; and where, conſequently, books could 


not have been very abundant, but rather ſcarce. 


He was wont at times to take ſome books 


* 


from the library of the Louvre, and have them 


carried to the different royal ſeats for his read- 


ing. Charles the VIth, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 


uſed to take many books from the library, that 
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were never returned back to it: but theſe oc- 
caſional loſſes were repaired by new acquiſitions, 
made from time to time. This library conti- 
nued pretty nearly in the ſame ſtate, until the 
reign of Charles the VIIth, when by a ſeries of 
' misfortunes, with which the kingdom was har- 
raſſed, this library too was W 1 diſperſed: 
no tracks of it, not the leaſt, could be found 
for a long time. _ 7 
Lewis the XIth, whoſe reign v was tranquil, 
honoured the intereſt of letters with a peculiar 
attention. He iſſued his orders that no pains 
| ſhould be ſpared in collecting the wrecks of 
the library of the Louvre. He modeled a li- 
brary for himſelf; which he afterwards aug- 
mented with the addition of his brother's, called 
Charles of France's books; and, in all likeli- 
hood, with thoſe of the dukes of Burgundy, 
whoſe dukedom he united to the crown. 
Charles the VIIIth, without being learned, 
had a great taſte for books: he added many to 
_ thoſe which his father had collected, and, in 
| particular, a a conſiderable part of the library of 
Naples, which, after his conqueſt of that city, 
he cauſed to be brought into France, We can 
diſting uiſh even now, among the books of. our 
8 library, thoſe of the kings of Na les, 
from others 1 had belonged to Neapolitan 
noblemen, by the means of their arms, motto, 
fignature, or other marks which they bear. 
While Lewis the XIth, and 24 the 
VIIIt, were, buſy, in collecting as many books 
as they could, the two princely brothers of the 
hauſe of Orleans, namely, Charles, and John 
the count of Arcen returned from - 
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land, after twenty-five years impriſonment 
there, laid the firſt foundations, the former at 
Blois, and the latter at Angouleme, of two li- 
braries, which have ſince become royal, and 


that ſoon effaced all remembrance of the loſs 


ſuſtained by the diſperſion of the Louvre-li- 


brary; moſt of whoſe contents were ſuppoſed to 
have been carried off by the duke of Bedford. 


Charles purchaſed about fixty volumes that had 
belonged to it, while he was in England, which 


he cauſed to be brought back to the caſtle of 


Blois, and re- united to thoſe that had been al- 


ready collected there, to a conſiderable number. 
Lewis the XIIth, ſon of Charles duke of 


Orleans, upon his acceſſion to the throne, re- 
appendaged to it the library of Blois, in the 
midſt of which he had been in a manner bred 


up; and it was, perhaps, for that reaſon, that 


he would not have it change its ſituation; but, 
moreover, cauſed to be added thereto the books 


of his two predeceſſors, Lewis the XIth, and 


Charles the VIIIth: and during the whole 


courſe of his reign he was very induſtrious a- 


bout increaſing «his treaſure ; which became 


of ſtill much greater conſequence, when he had 
| incorporated therewith the library that the Viſ- 
contis and Sforzas, dukes of Milan, had found- 
ed at Paira, and added the books which had 
belonged to the celebrated Petrarch. The 
greateſt encomiums are laviſhed, by the writers 


of thoſe times, on the library of Blois, which 
was then the admiration not only of France, 


but of Italy. 


Francis the Iſt, having increaſed the library 
of Blois, united it, in the. year 1 544 to that 
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begun by himſelf in the caſtle of F ontainbleay, 
Neveral years before. So conſiderable an aug- 
mentation as this could not fail giving a great 
luſtre to the library of Fontainbleau, which in 
itſelf was very valuable; becauſe Francis the 
Iſt had commiſſioned Hieronymus Fondule, a 
man of great literary reputation in that time, to 
| per a number of manuſcripts in Italy: 
is ambaſſadors at Rome and Venice were 
charged with a like commiſſion; of which 
they acquitted themſelves in a very zealous man- 
ner: yet the reſult of all theſe different acqui- 
ſitions did not exceed the number of four hun- 
dred volumes, and forty oriental manuſcripts. 

Hence may obviouſly be formed a judgment 

of the ſcarcity of books in thoſe days, fince a 
Prince, ſo defirous of acquiring, and fo eager to 

pay any price for them, who moreover had em- 
ployed the moſt ſkilful perſons for ſuch a pur- 

pole, could have collected for him but ſo ſmall 
a number, An compariſon with the prodigious 
multitude that have made their = are r fince 
his time. 

The paſſion which Vyatielk the Iſt had or 
Greek books made him neglect the Latin, and 
all books compoſed in the foreign modern vul- 

ar languages. All the French books, which 
be admitted into his library, may be divided 
into five different claſſes; Iſt, thoſe that were 
written before his reign ; 24, thoſe that were 
dedicated to him; zd, thoſe made for his own 
uſe, or that were given to him by their authors ; 
4th, the books of Louiſa, princeſs of Savoy, his 
pr Sane EN and Sch, thoſe of U 1 Valois, 
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his ſiſter; all which amount to no more chan « 
about ſeventy volumes. | 

Before his reign the babes were entruſted 
with no higher a character than that of a ſimple 
library-keeper, and an ordinary member of ſo- 
ciety. He was the firſt that inſtituted the re- 


ſpectable poſt of chief librarian ; who was long 


after called, and is {till ſo in his letters of ap- 
n Maſter of the King's Library. | 
William Bude was the firſt promoted to this 


employment; which choice did equal honour” 


to the prince, and the man of letters. Peter 
du Caſtel, or Chatellain, ſucceeded to him: 
he was a thorough maſter of the Greek and La- 
tin tongues: he died in the year 1552, and 
his place was filled up, under king Henry the 
IId, by Peter de Montdore, a counſellor to the 
grand council, a very learned __ Ry 
in mathematics. | 
The library of Fontainbleau appears to have 
rovelivdad but very little additional improvements, 


under the reigns of the three ſons of Henry the 


Hd ; occaſioned, no doubt, by the troubles and 
diviſions raging at that time throughout the 
kingdom, on the pretext of religion. The learned 
Montdore being ſuſpected and accuſed of favour- 


ing innovations in religion, made his eſcape 


from Paris, in the year 1567, and retired to 


Sancerre in Berri, where he languiſhed in grief, 


and died of a broken heart, three yours after his 


elopement from the capital. 


James Amyot, who had been preceptor to 
Charles the IXth, and the princes his brothers, 
was, upon the flight of Montdore, appointed in 
his place, maſter of the library; but the time 


Äu»» * 
of his holding that charge was very unfavour- 
and it is believed, that excepting a few books, 
library received no other addition, but of thoſe 
hibited to ſale, So difagreeably circumſtanced, 
all that Amyot could do, was to give free acceſs 
tion of the manuſcripts for their uſe. He died 
preſident James de Thou, ſo juſtly celebrated 
for the hiſtory of his own times, written by 
himſelf. | y 
make a better choice, for the honour of letters: 


but the troubles at the ens of his reign, 
did not allow him leiſure ſufficient to reſtore to 


kind, the king, in the year 1595, ordered the 


from whic: ſituation another advantage would 
accrue, (that of being within the reach of the 
general run of the learned) not enjoyed when 


than they received a moſt valuable addition, in 


| i great Bible 5 which 18 one of the moſt precious 


> 


able to the advancement. of. arts and ſciences ; 
which had been given to Henry the IIId, the 
copies that are depoſited there on account of 
the king's privilege for ſuch works being ex- 
to the learned, and furniſh an eaſy communica- 


in 1593. and his charge was conferred on the 


(1 


King Henry the IVth could not poſſibly 


them that luſtre which they had loſt by the 
civil commotions with which France had been 
ſo long agitated. The ſons of ſedition having 
committed ſome depredations on his library; in 
order to prevent any future robbery of this 


books of the library at Fontainbleau to be 
conveyed to the college of Clermont in Paris; 


they were kept at Fontainbleau. - _ 12 
Fheſe books were no ſooner brought to Paris 


the beautiful manuſcript, of Charles le Chauve's 


— 
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literary monuments of the zeal of our kings, of 
the ſecond race, for the Chriſtian religion; and 

which, from the time of this emperor's reign, 
had been preſerved in the abbey of Saint Denis. 
A few years before this removal, the preſi- 
dent de Thou had prevailed on his maſter to 
bid for the library of Catharine de Medicis, 
conſiſting of eight hundred Greek and Latin 
manuſcripts; but ſeveral intervening circum- 
ſtances prevented this acquiſition's being effected, 
till in the year 1599. Four years after this ac- 
quiſttion of the manuſcripts that had belonged 
to queen Catharine de Medicis, the library was 
removed from the college of Clermont to the 
convent, of Cordeliers, where it was depoſited 
for ſome years. The preſident de Thou died 
in the year 1617; and Francis de Thou, his el- 
deſt ſon, who was then but nine years old, in- 
herited the charge of maſter of the library. 
During the minority of this young librarian, the 
care and direction of the royal books was con- 
ferred by the king on Nicholas Rigaut, the au- 
thor of ſeveral works then in high eſteem. 

The royal library received no ou increaſe 
under the reign of Lewis the XIIIth; and the 
only conſiderable acquiſition then made, was in 
cee the manuſcripts of Philip Hurault, 
iſhop of Chartres, that amounted to the num- 
ber of four hundred and eigl:teen volumes; be- 
ſides another of one hundred and ten beautiful 
manuſeripts, in the Syrian, Arabian, and Per- 
ſian languages; with the matrices in which 
letters are caſt, bought from the heirs of Mr. 
de Breves, who had been ambaſſador at Con- 
ſtantinople. It was in the reign of this mo- 


large houſe in Rue de I'Harpe, that belonged 
to * friars of this order. 


the celebrated Hieronymus Bignon, whoſe ve 
name is his 3 ſucceeded to the charge 


eldeſt ſon, called Hieronymus after him. Mr. 
de Colbert, who was at that time meditating 


become vacant by the death of Mr. Dupuy, who 
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narch, that the royal library was removed from 
the convent of Cordeliers to be depoſited in a 


Francis de Thou having beenbilwadati mi 642, 


of maſter of the library, and obtained, in the 
year 1651, the ſurvivorſhip of that place for his 


great projects, procured the charge of maſter of 
the library to be given to his ſon, which was 


left by will his library to the king, and which 
Lewis the XIVth accepted of, by letters patent 
regiſtered in parliament, on the 16th day of 
April, in the year 1675. W 

Hippolitus, count de Bethune, much about I b. 


the ſame time made a preſent to the king of a W 
very curious collection of modern manuſcripts, K 
to the number of one thouſand nine hundred and 01 
twenty three volumes, of which above nine hun- di 


dred and fifty are filled with letters, and origi- a8 


nal pieces, relating to the hiſtory of France. 80 


To his patroniſing zeal, in behalf of the Ii 
Fe in order to enhance his maſter's glory, C( 


Mr. Colbert united an extraordinary fondneſs 


for books; and then began to lay the founda- by 


tion of that well-known and famous library, Cl 


which, till theſe latter times, had been conſider- b 
ed as a rival to that of the king; but the atten- MW" 
tion which he employed for advancing the in- 
tereſt of the former, never made him neglect 
that of the latter. The royal library is indebted 


Wh, 
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to this miniſter for its moſt important acquiſi- 
tions. We avoid entering into a detail of them; 
but refer thoſe deſirous of being informed more 
minutely, to the hiſtorical memorial of the king's 
library, prefixed to the catalogue, page 26, with 
the following. One of the moſt valuable arti- 
cles are the manuſcripts of De Brienne, that 
form a collection of tracts concerning ſtate af- 
fairs, and which Antony de Lomenie, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, had compiled with great care, and 

digeſted into three hundred and forty volumes. 
Mr. Colbert, finding that the king's library 
was become too numerous to be commodiouſly 
contained in the houſe of Rue de l' Harpe, had 
it removed, in the year 1666, into two houſes of 
La Rue Viviene, which belonged to him. In 
the year following, the cabinet of medals, in 
which was the grand collection of prints made 
| by abbe de Marolles, and other curioſities, 
were taken from the Louvre, to be added to the 
king's library; of which they are to this day 
one of the moſt brilliant ornaments. After the 
_ of Mr. Fovguet, his library, as well 
as his other effects, were ſeized on, and fold. 
Somewhat above thirteen hundred volumes 
were purchaſed for the king, beſides the valuable 
collection concerning the hiſtory of Italy. 


It was impoſſible, but that ſo many printed 
books as daily appeared, when joined to the an- 
cient, with the two copies for every licenſed _ 
book, muſt prodigiouſly increaſe and become 
unwieldy, through an exceſs of duplicates ; 
wherefore a method was hit on of making ex- 
changes; and it was by ſach means, that, in 
Ithe year 1688, an acquiſition was made of al! 
the manuſcripts, as well as of a great number 


3 
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of printed books, that were in the library of 
cardinal Mazarin. Of thoſe manuſcripts, whoſe 
number amounted to two thouſand one hundred 
and fifty fix, there were one hundred and two 
in the Hebrew language; three hundred and 
forty. three in the Arabic, Samaritan, Perſian, 


and other Oriental languages; the remainder 


were in Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spa- 

niſh, &c. The printed books amounted to the 

number of three thouland fix hundred and ſe- 
d eighnglt. 

Soon after, the king 8 yd was ehriches by 
the acquiſition that had been made at Leyden, 
in purchaſing the books of the learned James 

Golius; and above twelve hundred manuſcript, 

or printed volumes, from the library of Mr. 

Gilbert Gauvin, dean of the maſters of requeſts, 
who had applied himſelf in a particular manner 


to the ſearching after, and ſtudying of, Oriental 
books. 


It was not only in Paris, but throughout the 


neighbouring kingdoms, that he had books 
bought up for the king's library; he had em- 
' ployed perſons in the Levant to procure the beſt 
ancient manuſcripts in the Greek, Arabic, Per- 


ſian, and other Oriental languages. He had a 
| ſettled correſpondence in the different courts of 


Europe, by whoſe agency this indefatigable 
miniſter procured treaſures of N kind for the 
royal library. 

In the year 1670, a new ublifoment Was 
made in the king's library, ſufficient of itſelf to 
illuſtrate the name of Lewis the XIV th to poſ- 
terity ; viz. thoſe beautiful prints which his 
| _ had cauſed to be 3 and of 
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which, even now, preſents are made by our 
court, to princes, foreign miniſters, and — 1 
perſons of diſtinction; and are looked en as 
n high compliment. 

In the year 1683, the library loſt Mr. Col- 
bert -wherefore Mr. de Louvois, as ſuperin- 


tendant of the royal buildings, acted in the 


late Oolbert's department, and purchaſed from 
Mr. Bignon, counſellor of ſtate, the charge of 
maſter of the library, to Which thenceforwards 
was united that of keeper of the library. The 
grant of theſe two poſts was made out in 1684, 


in, favour of Camillus le Tellicr, called Abbe . 


Louvois. 
Mr. de "og in . to 1 Ney acqui- 


ging for the king's library, purſued the ſame 


method Mr. Colbert had done, by employing 


the agency of our miniſters at foreign courts; 
and in conſequence of ſuch care, the years 
168 5, 1686, and 1687, were productive of 


articles, whoſe purdhale-aouey: aroſe to a very 
conſiderable ſum. 

The celebrated father Mabillon, thea mate 
ing in Italy, was commiſſioned by the king to 
collect all the books he could: he acquitted 


himſelf with ſo Sh zeal an eee that 


in leſs than two years he Ptoeured four thou- 


ſand. printed volumes. 


The death of Mr. de Loupois, which 10 


re the year 1691, cauſed a change in the 
ad 


iſtration of the ro! al library, The 


of » maſter. of the library, until 


0 event, was held under bs authority. and 


direction of the ſuperintendant of the public 


buildings: * king made a en in 


44s Dane 
July, 1691; in virtue whereof Abbé de Lou- 
vois was to hold, enjoy, and to fulfill, the united 


functions of maſter of the library, overſeer, 
and ſteward of the cabinet of books, manu- 
ſeripts, medals, &c. and of keeper of the 


opal library, under the king's authority alone. 


Father Bouvet, a miſſionary Jeſuit, brought 


home, in the year 1687, forty-nine Chineſe vo- 
lumes, ſent by the emperor of China, as a 
_ preſent to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, ' From 
this ſmall collection was derived the firſt ele- 


mentary knowledge, among us, of what nature 
the Chineſe literature might be; but which 
hath been ſince much cultivated in France. 
We ſhould never have done, were we to enter 


into a minute detail of all the various acquiſi- 
tions purchaſed for, and numberleſs — 
made to, the royal librarx. 


At the acceſſion of Lewis thei, Gftcemth to 


the crown of France, the royal library conſiſted 
of about ſeventy thouſand volumes, without 
reckoning the fund of plates engraved, and 
prints, &c. a very great increaſe! and which 
might be an object of aſtoniſhment, but for 
the conſiderable, wogmentaron: that hath ſince 


been made. 
The king's munificent diſpoſition to's encou- 


rage letters and ſciences, in lineal emulation 
with his illuſtrious predeceſſors on the throne, 


and the concurring zeal of his miniſters to 


act conformably with the royal intentions of 


their maſter, as well as the unwearied attention 
of the librarian'in chief, and thoſe ſubordinate 
to him, to let no opportunity within their 
reach, f AKIN: mew acquiſitions, eſcape, 
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have ca- operated, and effectually, in the preſent 
reign, to procure and accumulate ſuch literary 
treaſures, as to far exceed all that were to be 
ſeen at the deceaſe of our preceding monarch. 
Among the books belonging to the cabinet 
of Gaſton D'Orleans, which he had bequeathed 
to the king in the year 1660, there were ſome 
volumes of plants and animals, which this 
prince had ordered to be painted in miniature, 
upon | detached ſheets of vellum, by Nicolas 
Robert, whoſe excellent pencil in this kind of 
work remains yet unrivalled. It was carried 
on, under the direction of Mr. Colbert, till the 
year 1728; at which period a ſtop was put to 
any farther increaſe of this curious and magni- 
ficent collection : but this interrupted ſcheme 
hath for ſome years paſt been revived with great 
ſucceſs, and forms now a ſeries of morethan two 
thouſand five hundred ſheets, repreſenting 
flowers, birds, animals, and butterflies, 
In the year 1728, the royal library loſt Abbe 
de Louvois, to whoſe place Abbé Bignon ſuc- 
ceeded. It was with pleaſure that the arts and 
ſciences ſaw promoted, to ſuch abrilliant place, 
| a gentleman whom they looked upon as their 
protector, by his own natural inclination, and 
under whoſe auſpicious guidance they promiſed 
to themſelves the greateſt advantages. No 
ſooner was he appointed, than he immediately 
diſpoſed of his own library, that he might haye 
no other objects of that kind in view, but the 
king's, to which he gave a very largeand curi- 
ous collection of Chineſe, Tartarian and Indian 
books. From his very commencement in this 
| office, he diſtinguiſhed his zeal for ephancing 
_ 2 
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the royal library's glory, by making an acquſiti- 
on of thoſe moſt valuable manuſcripts that were 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. De le Marre, and of 
Mr. Baluze: their number amounted to above 
one thouſand. 5 
The prodigious number af books, that the 
1725 s library was become in a manner over- 
crowded with, rendered the order at firſt in- 
tended for arranging them impracticable, in the 
two then too narrow houſes of Ruè Vivienne; 
which growing inconvenience had been often 
mentioned to the regent of France, by the late 
Abbe de Louvois; who, in conſequence of ſuch 
remonſtrances, from the very beginning of his 
holding the reins of government, was reſolved 
that the library ſhould be removed into the 
-grand gallery of the Louvre: but the arrival of 
the infanta from Spain, defeated that intent; 
becauſe the Louvre was appointed to be her 
place of reſidence. 
In the year 1721, Abbe Bignon ſeized on 
the occaſion of the „tems * failing, to apply to 
the regent for a grant of the H6tel de Nevers 
in Rue de Richelieu, where the bank had been 
kept, for the royal library's being depoſited in, 
as a much more commodious place than where 
it then was lodged. The prince chearfully aſ⸗ 
| ſented, and upon his orders given, as many. 
books as poſſihly could be, were conveyed 
thither without delay; but the various obſtacles 
| that, zateryencd, Pevented the obtaining of his 
5 ma- 
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majeſty's letters patent for annexing to perpe- 
until the year 1724. a 
No expence was ſpared to decorate, with the 


utmoſt magnificence, the grand apartments in 
which the books are ranged: it is the moſt 


noble and brilliant ſpectacle of the kind, that can 


be Teen in Europe. Abbe Salier, profeſſor 
royal of the Hebrew language, member of the 


academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, 


moreover, one of the forty conſtituents of the 


French academy, was, in the year 1726, ap- 
pointed keeper of the books and manuſcripts ; 
who, as well as Mr. Melot, a member of the 


academy of Belles Lettres, among all thoſe 


attached to the royal library, are the two per- 


ſervices. 


The magnificence of the building is for the 
greateſt part due to their ſollicitation: the ele- 


gant order, which is ſo deſervedly admired in 
the arrangement of the books, and in the ex- 


cellent catalogue which has been made ther eof, 


is likewiſe due to their abilities: and to their 
zeal the public is indebted for the aſtoniſhing in- 


creaſe that has been made in the royal e 
; 


theſe laſt five and twenty years. For the ea 

acceſs that the ſtudious have to this immenſitz 
(if we may be allowed the expreſſion) of lite- 
rary treaſure, we owe every acknowledgement 
to the paſſion of theſe two gentlemen, for pro- 
moting the intereſt -of letters, and that particu- 
lar eſteem which they have for all perſons who 
cultivate the arts and ſciences. It is from the 


hiſtorical account which they have prefixed to 


8 3 


tuity , the Hotel de Nevers to the library's uſe, 


{ons who have rendered it the moſt eminent 
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the catalogue of the royal library, that we 
have extracted every thing eſſential, that is 
therewith connected, in this article. We re- 
fer all thoſe, who may be deſirous of entering 
into a more minute knowledge of this won- 
derful library's. riſe, progreſs, 255 an to a 
F . 
During the year 1728, a BUR number of 
printed books were added to the king's collec- 
tion, viz. thoſe ſent from Liſburn as a preſent 
by the counts of Ericeira; with others that had 
NY conſiderable ſums at the fairs of Leiplic 
and Fr:ncfort, But the moſt important acqui- 
ſition of that year, was made by Abbe Sallier, 
in purchaſing Mr. Colbert's library, which 
conſiſted of more than a thouſand volumes: and 
could a deſign of the then miniſters have taken 
place, it would have by far excceded every 
other- vcquibtion. of the above-mentioned 
Sar. | 
X The eſſabliſhiug of the Turkiſh printing- 
Houſe at Conſtantinople, had ſuggeſted to Abbe 
Bignon, in the year 1727, the notion of apply- 
ing for acopy of all the books that ſhould. come 
out of that preſs to. Zaid Aga, who had been 
appointed the director of it; and likewiſe for 
à catalogue or the Grecian manuſcripts, and 
others that might be found in the Grand Sig- 
nor's library, Abbe Bignon had been perlo- 
nally, acquainted with Zaid Aga while he was 
in Paris, one of the train of Mahomet Effendi 
his father, and ambaſſador from the Porte to 


1 his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 


Zaid Aga por Fifa wwiſel him copies of 


155 Ml the POWs that ſhould be printed, but * 
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that he might be excuſed from the article of 
ſending the catalogue requited, with aſſurance 


that he knew nobody in Conſtantinople capa- 
pable of making one. Abbé Bignon commu- 
nicated this anſwer to Count Maurepas, who 
was too zealouſly intereſted in behalf of the 


royal library, not to profit of ſuch an occa- 
ſion to add a new luſtre to it. It was therefore 
reſolved, that, as the difficulty of getting the 


catalogue requeſted muſt ariſe from the inca- 


paeity of the natives of Conſtantinople to make 


one, that obſtacle ſnould be removed, by ſend- 


ing thither perſons of intelligence, and duly 


qualified, in order to carefully inſpect, and mi- 
nutely ſcrutiniſe, the library there. | 


Me are not to imagine that Bignon, Maurepas, 
&c. at the French court, believed that the much- 


boaſted library of the Grecian emperors then 
exiſted; no, but they were curious to attain as 


much information and certainty, as practicable, 
concerning the fact: moreover, this voyage 


had another object in view, attended with far 


leſs uncertainty; and that was, to collect all the 


remains diſcoverable of oriental monuments of 


antiquity, whether in manuſcripts, medals, 
inſcriptions, &c. bp TRE OF tee. 
Abbé | Sevin, and Abbe Fuurmont, both 


members of the academy of Inſcriptions and 
| Belles Lettres, were charged with this laudable 
commiſſion: they arrived at Conſtantinople, 
in the month of December, 1728; but they 
could not obtain admiſſion into the Grand 
Signor's library. They learned only from 
perſons whom they could believe, that it con- 
tained no books beſides Turkiſh and Arabian, but 


84 
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had not one Greek or Latin manuſcript: in 
conſequence of which information, they con- 
fined themſelves to the other object of their 
venus. Fu 

- Abbe Fourmont ran over — Greece, in or- 
* to diſcover all the inſcriptions and medals 
fortune ſhould throw in his way. Abbe Sevin 
fixed his reſidence in Conſtantinople; where, 
aſſiſted by all the power and influence of the 
Marquis 4 Villeneuve, the French ambaſ- 
ſador, he ſet to work the conſuls: there, and all 
. thoſe in the ſea-port towns of the Levant, 
whom he thought capable of making impor- 


tant diſcoveries in their ſeveral diſtricts; through 


the means of which aſſiſtance, and his own par- 
ticular application, he ſucceeded ſo far, as in 
leſs than two years to become poſſeſſed of ſix 
hundred manuſcripts in the eaſtern languages; 
but he gave over all hopes of recovering any 
of the ancient Greeks works, whoſe loſs is ſo 
much and ſo Juſtiy en _ the learned — 
world, 

Abbe Sevin returned to France, after kevin 5 
eſtabliſhed all neceſſary correſpondence for ef- 
fectually continuing the work which he had 
begun; and almoſt every year ſince his return, 
the royal library has received ſeveral parcels of 
Greek and oriental manuſcripts. We are obli- 
ged to the Count de Maurepas for that noble 
eſtabliſhment of children bred up at Conſtanti- 
nople at our king's expence, in order to learn 
the language of the place, that they may in 
time be capable of copying and tranſlating 
Turkiſh, Arabic, and Perſian books; the hope 
of which employment keeps up a perpetual 
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emulation among them. - ach copies and 


France, who, after having received a faithful 
original text, forin already a conſiderable col- 
lection, from which the republic of letters 
may derive hereafter very great advantages. 

Abbé Bignon, not ſatisfied with the various 
treaſures the royal library was then enriched 


\ meaſures for procuring, from the Indian na- 


ple ee ge! than we at that time had of 


directors of the India company concurred with 
the greateſt alacrity in ſuch a deſign; and by 
their mediation, ſince the year 1729, there have 
been brought into France a number ſufficient 
the only one of the kind now in Europe. 


conſiderably increaſed by an acquiſition of the 
moſt valuable manuſcripts relating to the French 
guftus, Which had been bequeathed to the king 


others, ſuch as the manuſcripts of Saint Mar- 


prints, of the famous collection both of ancient 


tranſlations are in to the miniſter in 


report” of their contents, ſends them to the 


king's library: theſe tranſlatians, joined to the 


with, planned and proſecuted the moſt prudent 
tions, all books that might afford a more am 
thoſe diſtant parts of the world, where, not- 


withſtanding their remoteneſs, the ſciences 
are not unknown, or entirely neglected. The 


to form a conſiderable collection, and perhaps 


In the years enſuing, the king's library was 


monarchy, entitled, The Regiſters of Philip Au- | 


by Mr: Rouille de Condray, counſellor of 
ſtate, as well as by the addition of ſeveral 


tial de Limoges, of thoſe of the firſt preſident 
de Meſmes, of marſhal Be eringhen's cabinet of 


and modern manuſcripts of Mr. Colbert's li- 
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brary, that was the richeſt in Europe, except 

the king's, or that of the Vatican; and, finally, 

of Mr. 'Cange's cabinet, than whale Ges 

tion none can be more curious, fince even its 

catalogues is moſt ones nh ſought for by lite- 
connoiſſeurs. 

But to avoid ſtraying into a greater prolixity 
than is meant on this * we have judged 
it unneceſſary to go into a ircutatiantic detail 
about the ſeveral other acquiſitions: however, 
all who may be curious of knowing more on 
this head, we refer to the already mentioned 
2 of the royal library. 
Ml.r. Bignon, maſter of requeſts, C one of the 
: forty of the French academy, lineally de- 
ſcended from Meſfieurs Bignons, to whom 
ve took an opportunity of paying the eulogi- 
ums due, and a moſt worthy inheritor of their 
love for literature, as he is of the other great 
qualities which rendered them ſo juſtly cele- 
brated, does now acquit himſelf with great 

judgment and diſtinguiſhed taſte, in the honour- 
able charge of maſter of the royal library. 
From what has preceded, manifeſtly ap- 
| pears the patroniſing zeal, which ſeveral of 
our miniſters have exerted towards enhancing 
the ſplendor and magnificence of the royal li- 
brary; in which number, Mr. de Maurepas 
ought doubtleſs to be ranked the firſt; and next 
to him Mr. D'Argenſon, in whole department it 
now is; who, as a friend to literature and 
learned men, looks upon the king's library as 
dne of the moſt. Precious objects of his Ami- 
niſtration. He continues, through taſte, and the 
; PRE of his Wann what had been 
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commenced by his predeceſſor. Such qualifica- 
tions are rarely met with in the poſſeſſors of 
elevated places in the ſtate. Here then let us 
be allowed to expreſs our grateful acknowledg- 
ment to providence: * Happy the nation, that, 
« after being afflicted with ſo — a *. can 
cc 4 ee it!“ 


wt 
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JY this word, we are not only to under- 
5 ſtand the ral tradition of the Jews, 
whoſe origin they derived from the Mount 
Sinai, where it was given to Moſes along with 
the written law, and which after his deceaſe 
| devolved to the prophets, and to the kings, who 
were favourites of the Deity; but eſpecially to 
the ſages, who received it one from the aches; : 
by way of an hereditary ſubſtitution. | | 
By this term, taken in its ſtrict ſenſe, is im- 
plied, The myſtic doctrine, or the hidden philo- 
| Jopby, of the Jews; in fine, the ſum of their 
opinions relative to metaphyſics. phyſics, and 
pneumatics. 
Among the Chriſtian authors who have em- 
ployed all their efforts to maintain the impor- 
tance of the Cabala, and to put it on a level 
with the other ſciences, the celebrated Picus 
de Mirandola diſtinguiſhed himſelf the moſt: 
at the age of twenty-four he ſuſtained a theſis 
at Rome, conſiſting of a monſtrous aſſemblage 
of all forts of propoſitions, collected from the 
ſeyeral Cabaliſtic Wan, which for that purpoſe 
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he had purchaſed at very high x prices, It was 

his very warm zeal for the Romith church, that 

attached him to the Cabala; for Ravin 
been ſeduced by the pompous eulogiums which 
he had heard frequently given to the oral tradi- 
tion of the Jews, and which almoſt equalled its 
virtue to that of the holy ſcripture, he was 
ſoon led to believe, that the Cabaliſtic books 
Which were ſold to him, and authenticated as 
ſuch, had been compoſed by Eſdras, and con- 
tained the doctrine of the primitive Jewiſh | 
church: nay, he went ſo far as to think that 
he diſcovered therein the myſtery of the tri- 
nity, of the incarnati n, of the redemption 
of human kind, of the paſſion, death, and 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, as well as. that of 
purgatory, of baptiſm, the ſuppreſſion of the 
ancient Jaw, and finally all the dogmas that are 
taught and believed by the Catholic church. 
But his endeavours were not crowned with the 
defired ſucceſs; his theſis was ſuppreſſed, and 


thirteen of fis propoſitions. were declared to be 
heretical. | 
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HIS topic is involved! in very great ob- 
ſcurity; wherefore it is a difficult point, 
if not impoſſible, to aſcertain the epoch of its 
firſt beginning; which i inconvenience it has in 
common, with all thoſe opinions that ſpread by 
degrees, and ſhoot up in an undiſturbed pri- 


— 
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vacy, until ſuch time as they form a ſyſtematiC 


body, and then dra the attention of the public 


J HIETang | 

It would be loſing time here, to recite all the 
viſionary notions of the Jews, concerning the 
origin of Cabaliſtic philoſophy. We refer, for 
farther information, to the article of Jewiſh Phi- 
loſophy, regarding which we ſhall have an op- 
portunity of ſaying ſomewhat in this article. 
Suffice it to hint, that there have been Jews, 
who pretended that the angel Raziel, preceptor 


of Adam, had given to him a book, containing 


the celeſtial ſcience of the Cabala; and after 


having ſnatched it from him at his expulſion 


from the gardenof Eden, returned it in commi- 
ſeration of his very affecting ſupplications. 


Others affirm, that Adam did not receive this 


book till after his fin, having prayed the Al- 
mighty to grant him ſome little conſolation in 
the miſerable ſtate which he had deſervedly 
drawn upon himſelf. They relate, that three 


days after this earneſt petition to the Almighty, 
the angel Raziel brought to him a book, which 


revealed a knowledge of all the ſecrets of na- 
ture, of the power of ſpeaking with the ſun 


and moon, of cauſing diſeaſes and curing them, 


of overturning cities, of exciting earthquakes, 
of commanding the good and evil angels, 


of interpreting dreams and prodigies, and of 


predifting future events at all times. 


They farther add, that this book, by paſſing 


from father to ſon, fell into the hands of So- 
lomon, and diſcovered to this prince the ſecret 
of building the temple by virtue of the word Za- 
mir, without making uſe of any iron inſtru- 
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ment. The rabbi Iſaac Ben Abſalom had this 
book printed in the beginning of the preſent 
century: it was notwithſtanding condemned 
to be burnt by the Jews of his own tribe. 
The learned, who have written ex reſſly on 

the Cabala, are ſo divided amongſt themſelves 
about its origin, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
ſtrike out any light from their writings on that 
ſubject. The diverſity of their opinions ariſes 
from the various ideas which they had formed 
to themſelves of this ſcience. The greateſt 
number of them, not having examined the na- 
ture of the Cabala, they could not avoid falling 
into error concerning its origin: wherefore 
we, without entertaining any vain opinion of 
conciliating ſuch diſſentients, ſhall confine our- 
ſelves here, to declare only what to us ſeemeth 
the moſt likely 

I. Thoſe who have ſtudied he hiſtory of 

; philoſophy, and traced the progreſſive advances 
of this ſcience from the beginning of the 

world to the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, cannot be 
ignorant that all the nations, eſpecially the 

caſtern, had a ſcience, which they moſt care- 
fully kept a ſecret from the crowd, and com- 
municated only to the privileged few. The 
Jews therefore, from their holding a conſider- 
able rank among the Eaftern nations, we are 
cafily led to believe, were among the foremoſt 
to adopt this ſecret and hidden method; which 
the very word Cabala ſeems to inſinuate, ſigni- 
fying the oral and ſecret tradition of certain 
myſteries, which the poopis: were forbidden to 
know. 


II. T here remains chen no room 5 doubt, 
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that the Jews had, very early, a ſecret and 
myſterious ſcience: but it is impoſſible to ſay 


teaching it, or relative to the nature of the 
dogmas which it contained, or the ſelect audi- 
tors to whom it was communicated. All we 
can aſſert is, that their dogmas are not contrary 


conjecture however preſents itſelf, which would 
inſinuate, that this hidden ſcience reveals a ſuf- 
ficient diſplay of the myſteries of the new alli- 


intent and ſpirit of the ceremonies obſerved by 


meaning of the prophecies, the greateſt where- 
of had been propoſed under the veil of em- 


cauſe the groſs and carnal ſentiments of their 


afford. a „„ | 3 

III. The Cabala, or rather oral tradition, 
preſerved. itſelf pure and conformable to the 
written law, all the time that the prophets 
were the depoſitaries and guardians of the doc- 


trine; but ſince the ceaſing of the ſpirit of pro- 


phecy, it has been corrupted by a heteroge- 
neous. mixture of idle queſtions: yet, notwith- 


ſtanding this corruption, it ſtill preſerves the 


ſame luſtre which it had enjoyed at its firſt ap- 


pearance, and in ſo undiminiſhed a degree, that 


honoured with the fame veneration as tte true. 


any thing poſitive as to their real manner of 


3 


to thoſe contained in the ſcripture. A probable 
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ance, whoſe ſeeds are ſcattered up and down in 
the Old Teſtament: thereby they explained the 


— — 


the Jews; therein were palpably explained the 


blems and enigmas; conſequently all ſuch mat- 
| ters were kept a ſecret from the people, be- 


groveling ſouls made them aſpire to no higher 
bliſs, than that which worldly poſſeſſions can 


idle and frivolous dogmas grafted thereon were 


. 
id 


clearly diſtinguiſhed from the Cabali/ 


did not begin to make its appearance in Paleſ- 
tine, till the Eſſenians, on becoming imitators 
ol the manners of the Syrians, and of the 
Egyptians, borrowed from them ſome of 
their dogmas and inſtitutes, with which they 
formed a ſect of philoſophy. We learn from 
Joſephus and Philo, that this ſect obſerved a 


myſteries, and certain dogmas of philoſophy. 


are not to believe that it was the Eſſenians 
who firſt communicated to the Jews this new 
Cabala; - becauſe it is moſt. certain, that no 
ſtranger was admitted to a knowledge of their 
myſteries. It was through the channel Simeon 
Schetachides they learned it, who had import- 
ed this new kind of tradition from Egypt, to 
cCultivate it in Judea. It is true, moreover, that 


der the reigns « of Cambyſes, Alexander theGreat, 


ſelves to the manners of the Greeks and Egyp- 
tians, and adopted from them the method of 
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This was the ancient Cabala, that ou 73 to be 
ic philyſo- 

N whoſe, origin we are now in queſt of. 
IV. Let it de firſt ſettled as a maxim, that 
we are not to ſeek the origin of the Cabaliſtic 
philoſophy among the the Jewiſh inhabitants of 


Paleſtine; becauſe all that we find in ancient 


writers concerning the traditions that were in 


vogue among the Jews, can be reduced to a 
threefold explanation, of the law, of the cere- 


monies, and of the conſtitutions, formed by the 
ſages: Wherefore, the Cabaliſtic philoſophy | 


moſt religious ſecrecy concerning certain 


Notwithſtanding what has preceded, we 


the ſewes, during their ſojournment in Egypt un- 


and Ptolomæus Philadelphus, moulded them- 


| 
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explaining the law in an allegorical manner, and 
blending foreign dogmas therewith, 

There cannot be entertained the leaſt doubt . 
of Egypt's having been the native country of 
the Cabaliſtic philoſophy, or of the Jews hav- 
ing intermixed with that ſcience ſome dogmas . 
derived from the Egyptian and Oriental philo- 
ſophy; of which we ſhall be quite convinced, , 
if we give ourſelves the trouble of comparing 
the philoſophical dogmas of the Egyptians 
\ ith thoſe of the Ri This origin, which, , 
we give to the Cabaliſtic philoſophy, will appear 
ſtill more probable to thoſe who are well. 
killed in, and thoroughly converſant with, the 
philoſophy of the ancients, and. particularly with 
the N of the Judaic ſyſtem. 


r he . xb * 
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f s «HIS philoſophy i is divided into rel 
. and rice, The former conſiſts in the 
„ knowledge of explaining. ſcripture conformably 
r 
n 


to the ſecret tradition, and in diſcovering, by 
this method, the ſublime truths that relate to 
the Deity, ſpirits, and worlds: it teaches a 
„meory of myſtical metaphyſics, and a ſyſtem. 
| of refined phyſics. The latter teaches the art 
of working miracles hy a peculiar application 
„of the words and ſentences in ſcripture, as 
well as by their being combined in different 
manners, 
I. The partiſans of the Ai Cabalo are 
not deficient in wean to ſupport its vealityz 


* 
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they maintain, that proper names are the rays 


of objects, wherein is a kind of hidden life. 


It is the Deity who gave their names to logs, 
andinunitingonewith the other took cure to in 


veſt them with an efficacious union. The names 


of mankind are writtten in heaven: wherefore | 


then would the Deity permit their names to. be 


written in his books, unleſs they appeared to him 
worthy of being preſerved? 


In ancient muſic there were certain ſounds 


that affected the ſenſes in ſo lively a manner, 


as to excite and give new ſp:rits to a languiſhing 
perſon, to diſſipate melancholy, to drive away 
the malady under which he drooped, and to 
ſometimes tranſport him into a temporary rage. 
There muſt then neceſſarily reſide ſome hidden 


virtue in thoſe ſounds for the producing of ſuch 


wonderful effects. If that be granted, why 


ſhould we refuſe a ſimilar energy to the names of 
the Deity, and the words of the ſcripture? 
Tre Cabaliſts are not. contented with ima- 
gining reaſons for juſtifying their prafical Ca- 


bala; they moreover enhance its dignity with a 


ſacred origin, and aſcribe the making uſe of 
it to all the ſaints: they declare it was by the 
means of this art that Moſes triumphed over 
the magicians of Pharaoh, and became ſo formi- 


dable by his miracles: it was by the ſame art, 
they ſay, that Elias brought down the fire 


from heaven, and that Daniel ſhut the mouths 


of the lions: in fine, according to them, all 
the prophets have made a ſueeeſsſul uſe thereof, 
in order to.come at a diſcovery and knowledge 


of thoſe events that are hidden "oa us by-the 
obſcuring veil of remote ſuturity. 
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ranging of certain words in a certain order, they 
produce miraculous effects; and the more ſo, in 
proportion as they are choſen from a ſacred 
language: wherefore the Hebrew is preferred 


to all other languages. The miracles too are 
more or leſs grand and amazing, in proportion to 
the greater or lefs frequency of thoſe words 
that expreſs either the name of the Deity, or 
of his perfections and emanations; and there- 
fore a choice is commonly made of the Sepbi- 


rots, or the name of the Deity,” 


It is neceſſary to give a particular arrange- 
ment to the terms employed, and eſpecially to 


the ſeventy-two names of the Deity, which are 


taken from three verſes of the 14th chapter of 


Exodus, by a fingular method, through whoſe 
energy they become capable of ating, 
They are not always anxiouſly . ſcrupulous 


about inſerting the name of the Deity; becauſe 


that of the demons does often as well for them. 


They believe, for example, that whoever drinks 
water in the night time, is ſubje& to vertigoes 


and fore eyes: but in order to be either preſer- 


ved from thoſe evils, or to be cured of them 


when they have taken place, according to their 


faith, there needs nothing more than to arrange 


in a certain manner the Hebrew word Sebiau- 
riri, who is the demon that preſides over ſore 
eyes and vertigoes; for upon writing his name 


in the form of a ſquare, the. patient feels 


the pain to gradually diminiſh every day until 
it ceaſes entirely: which doctrine they found 
upon thoſe words of Geneſis, declaring, 
that the angels, ſtruck with an immediate 
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art? The ey cannot decide. And. O ſcan- 


« \ 
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dazzling thoſe who were before the door of 
Lot, and in ſuch a manner as they could not 
find it. 
The Chaldaic e having tranſlated 
the. word Blindneſs by that of Beſebiauriri, it was 
_ thence concluded Hat it was an angel, or rather 
a demon, that ſent this kind of afflictive ſoreneſs, 
and which was perfectly cured by writing his name 
in the manner we have hinted: whence it obvi- 
ouſly appears, that the Cabaliſts have made each 
demon an all- powerful principle, as the Ma- 
nicheans did; and that they thought by entering 
into a kind Fo treaty with, they were the maſters 
to employ him in what manner they pleaſed. 
Was ever ſo ſtrange and ridiculous an ilſu- 
fion | How could beings, ſuppoſed rational, be 
induced to think that demons. could be the diſ- 
poſers of nature, independent of the Deity ; or 
that he would permit his enemy to enjoy a 
power almoſt equal to his own ? In the name of 
common ſenſe, what. virtue can certain words 
have preferably to others? For in whatever dif- 
ferent. arrangement we put them, does it follow 
that the order of nature muſt be changed? If 
they have not an inherent virtue, what foreign 
energy 7 communicate any to them? Is it 
the Deity? is it the demon? is it human 


dal to humanity! there had been zealous par- 
tizans of this chimerical ee for many 
Sent 

The firſt 35 5 is, to cure the ima- 
gination of ſuch infatuated. mortals, being the 
| ſeat of this malady: but it is not an eaſy mat- 
ter to make à remedy's power to reach ſo far. 

The beſt method then to 1 is to let 
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this art fall into the contempt which it fo juſtly 
deſerves, rather than, by oppoſing or attempting 
to,refute, give thereto an importance which it 
naturally has not. HA 4 $1 8 

The ſpeculative Cabala is of two ſorts; the 
one, that is called the /zteral, the artificial, or 
the ymbolical; the other, that is called the phi- 
aſopbhical, or not artificial. The literal Cabala 
is a ſecret, artificial, and ſymbolical explana- 
tion of the holy ſcripture, which the Jews ſay 
they have received from their anceſtors; and 
that by means of letters, ſyllables, and words 
tranſpoſed, it teaches to derive from a verſe an 
hidden ſenſe, and entirely different from that 
which it preſents at a firſt reading. 
The philoſophical Cabala abounds with very 
ſublime and ſymbolical metaphyſics in regard 
to the Deity, ſpirits, and the world, according 
to the tradition which the Jews declare to have 
been tranſmitted to them from their fore- fa- 
thers. It is divided into two ſpecies: the one 
attaches itſelf to a knowledge of the divine per- 
fections, and celeſtial intelligences, and is called 
| the chariot, or mercava; becauſe the Cabaliſts 
believe that Ezekiel hath explained its principal 
myſteries in the miraculous chariot, of which 
he makes mention at the beginning of his reve- 
lations. The other ſpecies, which is called e- 
reſchit, or the beginning, makes our ſublunarß 
world the object of its ſtudy and attention: 
| and the reaſon of this name having been given 
to it, was, becauſe it is the firſt word in Ge- 
"_” IN 8 2 
This diſtinction was known at the time of 
Maimoni des, who affirmed that he © un- 
a 3 
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fold every hidden meaning in the words gereſ 
chit, and the mercava; but added this caution, that 
 bereſchit is never to be mentioned before more 
than two perſons; and that if Plato, as well as 
other philoſophers, had veiled the ſecrets of nature 
under allegorical expreſſions, how much more 
cogent reaſons were there · for ſo doing in re- 
gard to thoſe of religion, Shoſe e are 
infinitely more profound! _ 
The maſters who teach, are not allowed to 
explain the mercava before their pupils. As the 
doctors of Puendebita were one day in conſulta- 
tion with a perſon of elevated knowledge, who 
was paſſing that way, they conjured him to in- 
terpret the ſignification of this chariat to them: 
he in return made a conditional demand, that 
they ſhould diſcover unto him all that they new 
concerning the creation ; to which they agreed; 
but no ſooner had he Peas them, than he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed ſpeaking of the chariot; found- 
ing his refuſal upon theſe words, in the Canticle 
of Canticles, Milt and honey. are not under thy 
tongue; implying thereby, that a great and plea- 
ſing truth ought always to remain under the 
tongue, and never to be publiſhed. 
A young ſtudent being bold enough to riſk 


$ the danger of reading Ezekiel, and to attempt 


explaining his viſion, a violent fire ruſhed out 
of the chaſmal, by which he was immediately 
deſtroyed; whereſore the doctors deliberated 
among themſelves, whether it would not be 
proper to keep concealed from vulgar eyes that 
book of the prophet which was productive 
of ſuch great diſaſters throughout the nation. 

As a rabbi. was driving the als of his maſ- 
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ter, R. Jochanan, the ſon of Sauai, he prayed 


the permiſſion of ſpeaking, and of explaining 


before him the viſion of the chariot. Jochanan 


alighted immediately, and ſeated himſelf under a 


tree; becauſe it is not allowed that any perſon 


ſhould hear it explained while in motion, and 
mounted on the back of an aſs. The diſciple 
ſpoke; and immediately a fire was ſeen to de- 
ſcend from heaven: ſtraight all the neighbour- 
ing trees poured out, in a vocal chorus, theſe 


words of the Pſalm, Thou, oh earth! praiſe the 


eternal being, Sc. Hence we may form to 
| ourſelves ſome idea of the great and myſterious 


efficacy which the Cabaliſts had united to this 
chariot of the prophet. _ . 
Maimonides informs us, that there has never 


been any book compoſed for explaining the 


chariot of Ezekiel; and therefore the know- 


ledge of a great many myſteries therein con- 


tained has been loſt, He adds, that it is a very 
high preſumption in any one to attempt ex- 

plaining it; ſeeing that thoſe perſons who reveal 
the ſecrets of the law are puniſhed ; while they 


_ who obſerve a religious filence concerning them 


are rewarded: and that, for his part, he meant 
to deliver nothing but what he had learned by 
divine revelation; that what he was going to 


communicate no maſter had taught him, but 


that he had of himſelf derived it from the pure 
ſource of the ſcripture, and ſo reſembling, that 


it might be eſteemed nothing more than a tranſ- 
- lation, Yet this man of mighty promiſe, this 
boaſting doctor, could not fulfill his engage- 
ment; of which indsed he fell very ſhort, and 
played his diſciple off with a few general re- 
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marks only, that tended by no means to de- 


—— 


velop the myſtery. 


I The Cabaliſts are much divided in their ex- 
planations of this article; ſome ſaying that the 
wind, which ſhould blow from the north, re- 
- preſented Nebuchodonozer, who ruined Jeru- 
ſalem, and burnt its temple; that the four ani- 
mals repreſented the four angels who preſide 
over monarchies; that the wheels were emble- 
_ matic types of the empires, which received their 
firſt motion, progreſs, and decay, from the mi- 
niſtry of angels; and that the reaſon of one 
_ wheel's being within another, aroſe. from one 


5 monarchy having deſtroyed another; as the Ba- 


bylonians had been overthrown by the Perſians, 
"theſe by the Greeks, and they in turn by the 
MDURQETT TDD COT 
Beſides this, called the literal ſenſe, they pre- 
tend to diſcover therein many other myſteries, 
both of nature and religion: as for inſtance, 
The four animals are four celeftial bodies, ani- 
"mated and intelligent; the wheel is the firſt 
matter, and the four wheels are the four ele- 
"ments: yet all this wonderful apparatus is no 
more than the putſide of the chariot; for on 
"penetrating into its interior part, there, accord- 


ing to them, we may diſcover the eſſence of the 


Deity, his- attributes and his perfections, the 
nature of angels, and the condition of ſouls 
after their ſeparation from mortal beings. The 


_ grand Cabaliſt Morus faid, that ht found the 


reign of Meſſiah there. But, in order to give 
_.our-readers a ſufficient idea of the ſubtlety of 
*the, Cabaliſts, we now preſent them with the 

"philoſophical explanation, which thoſe chime- 
| ee — | 
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rically learned heads gave to the name of Je- 
hov ah. 585 | | 
All the names and ſurnames of the Deity 
ſpring from that of Jelfovah, as the branches 
and leaves of a great tree ariſe from the ſame 
trunk. This ineffable name is the infinite 
ſource of miracles and myſteries. This name 
forms an intellectual chain or cement among all 
the ſplendours or ſephrrots of which it is the 
column and ſupport. Every letter, which enters 
into its compoſition, abounds with myſteries. 
The J means one of thoſe things, that no eye 
| hath ever ſeen; is conſequently hidden from 
mortals, and af whoſe eſſence or nature no 
comprehenſion can be formed. There is an 
_ expreſs prohibition from meditating upon it. --- 
And to the queſtion, © What is it?“ the eſta- 
bliſhed anſwer is, No! as if it implied nothing- 
- neſs; becauſe the one is to the full as incom- 
prehenſible as the other. Man may indulge a 
range of his thoughts from one end of the hea- 
vens to the other; but he never can arrive at 
this inacceſſible light, this primitive exiſtence 
which the letter contains: he muſt implicitly 
believe, without daring to attempt at any exami- 
nation. It is this letter, Which, by flowing 
immediately from the fountain of primitive 
light, hath given exiſtence to the emanations. 
It was liable to become ſometimes weary on the 
way; but then it ſoon recovered new vigour by 
the aſſiſtance of the letter E, which is the 
ſecond in forming this ſacred and ineffable 
name. V 
The other letters have alſo their myſteries, 
and particular connections with the. /eph;rats. 
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The laſt letter, H, diſcovers the unity of God, 


and a Creator: but from this Rt proceed 
four great rivers, the four majeſties of the 
' Deity, which the Jews call Shetinah, and took 
the hint, they ſay, from Moſes, becauſe he re- 
lates, that a river flowed through the garden of 
Eden, the terreſtrial paradiſe, which afterwards 
divided itſelf into ſour branches. 
The entire name of Jebovab includes all 
things; wherefore, whoever pronounces it, em- 


| braces with his mouth the whole world, and 


all the creatures thereof; which is the reaſon 
- why it ſhould never be pronounced, but with the 
greateſt precaution; the Deity having tolemnly 


declared, Thou fhalt not take the name of the Eter- 


nal in vain. Hereby are not meant thoſe caths 
that people violate, and into which the wit- 
nieſſing name of the Deity is in: properly intro- 
duced: no, this menace implies the law that 
forbids the pronouncing of this venerable name, 
except in the temple of the Almighty, when 
the ſupreme ſacrificer enters into the holy place 
on the days of propitiation. 
Let manxind now be tau ght a thin g. of W 


till now they have been ignorant; and that 


iS, * whoever pronounces the name of the Eter- 
nal, or Jehovah, makes the heaven and the earth 
to move, in proportion as he moveth his tongue 
and his lips. The angels tremble oa perceiving 
this new moyement of the univerſe; they are all 
aſtoniſhed thereat, and aſk of each other, what 
can have been the cauſe of the worlds being 
moved in ſuch a manner?” The anſwer, wont to 
be given on ſuch occaſions, is, © becauſe N, the 
pics, hath Put. his lips in motion to pro- 
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nounce the ineffable name; and that this name's 


being pronounced hath put in motion all the 
names and ſurnames of the Deity; and they 
have communicated their movement to heaven, 
to the earth, and all its creatures. This name 


hath a ſovereign power over all created beings; 
it governs the world by its power. And now 

behold the change, according to which the other 
names and ſurnames of the Deity are ſaid to 
range themſelves around it, which is the ſame 


as the officers and ſoldiers do obſerve around 


their general. Some occupy the firſt rank; 
they are called the princes and ſtandard bear- 


ers. The others appear like the troops and 


battalions that compoſe an army. Under the 
ſeventy names are the ſeventy princes of the na- 
tions that compoſe the univerſe; ſo that, when 


the name of Jehovah influences thoſe other 


names and ſurnames, an impreſſion is made 
from thoſe names and ſurnames upon the 
princes thereon dependent; as there is from 


thoſe princes upon the nations that live under 


their protection; whereſore the name of Jeho- 


vah governs every thing. 


It is repreſented by the figure of a tree hav- 
ing ſeventy branches, that all derive their juices 
and ſupport from its trunk; and this is the tree 
mentioned by Moſes, that was planted in the 
middle of the garden, and whoſe uſe was for- 
bidden to Adam; or elſe it is the name of a 
king, who has different ſuits of apparel for the 


different ſituations in which he occaſionally 


finds himſelf, When this prince is in peace, 


he puts on moſt ſuperb and magnificent attire, 


in order to dazzle the people; but when he is 
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in war, he puts a cuiraſs on his breaſt, and 1 
helmet on his body: he undreſſes himſelf when 
retired into his apartment, without any cour- 
tiers and miniſters; and, finally, he diſcovers 
his nakedneſs, when alone, to his wife. 

The ſeventy nations that people the earth, 
have their princes in heaven, who there ſur- 
round the tribunal of the Deity, as officers 
ready to execute the orders of their king: they 
range themſelves around the name of Fehovah; 
and on the firſt day of every new year, aſk of 
him their new year's gift; that is, their por- 
tion of the benedictions which they are to ſhed 
upon the » cople ſubjected to them: for theſe 
5 ele in fact, are poor, and would have but 
little knowledge, did they not derive it from 
the ineffable name that illuminates and enriches 
them: it gives to them, on the beginning of 
each year, the portion which it had deſtined for 
each nation, and there is no poſſibility of in- 
creaſing or. diminiſhing this meaſure. 
In vain would the princes ſolicit it for more 
cvery day of the year; and in vain would the 
people call upon their princes for the ſame: it 
is all to no purpoſe: and that conſtitutes the 
difference there is hetween the people of Iſrael, 
and thoſe of other nations; for as the name of 
Febovab is the name appropriated to the Jews, 
they can every day obtain new favours; for do- 

lomon fays, that the words with which he forms 
a fupplication to the Deity, will be preſent before 
lde eternal Jehovah day and night; but David 

_ « affirms, in ſpeaking of other nations, hat they 
d pray God, but that he will not ſave them. 
What a rhapſody of nonſenſe and folly! i. 
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The intention of the Cabaliſts is to inform 


of the Jewiſh people, while he leaves the un- 
believing nations to the direction of angels: 


which appear to be leſs agreeable to the eyes of 


dealt with than others: and this proceeds from 


a 


which begins the name of Jehovah, yet their 


and generous princes; but thoſe on the leſt are 


, / / / 1 OE © 9 


Febovab acts immediately. 
Herein we can alſo deſcry the reaſon of the 


TH eD {TW 2 


is the navel of the earth; therefore that city is 


ry, w 


inhabitants, ſurround her on every fide; becauſe 
the is immediately under the name of Jehovah; 


placed around this name in heaven, fo the in- 


| earth. 


us, that the Deity is the immediate conductor 


nay, they puſh this matter of myſtery till far- 
ther, by aſſerting that there is a great difference 
obſervable' among the various nations, ſome of 


the Deity, and are in conſequence more hardly | 


their princes being differently ſtationed around 
the name of Jebovab; for, notwithſtanding that 
they all receive their nature from the letter 7, 


ſhares of that nature are proportionally different 
to the difference of places which they occupy. 
Thoſe placed on the right fide, are the mild 


the hard-hearted and mercileſs: whence comes 
this expreſſion of the prophet, It is better to 
hope in the Deity, than in the princes; as the 
Jewiſh people do, upon whom the name of 
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Deity's conduct towards the Jews. Jeruſalem 


e 


ſituated in the middle of the world. The king- 
doms, the nations, the provinces, and their 


that is her proper name: and now, as the prin- 
ces, Who are the chiefs of the nations, are 


fidel nations environ the Jewiſn people upon 
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By the means of it we can alſo account for 


the misfortunes befallen to the Jewiſh people, and 


for their now deplorable ſtate. The Deity gave 
four captains to the ſeventy princes that are 


ever watchful of what ſins the Jews may com- 


mit, that they may take advantage of their cor- 
ruption, and become enriched at their expence. 


So, whenever they diſcover the Jews committing 
| fins, they advance themſelves between the Deity 
and the treſpaſſers, to divert the cares iſſuing 


from the name of Jehovah, through whole 
conveyance benediction floweth upon Iſrael, in 


order to incline them towards the other nations 
that become rich and fattened thereby: and 


this truth is what Solomon hath ſo clearly ex 
plained by the following words :---The 1770 


trembles becauſe the flave reigns, and that the 
Fool fills him fe /f with viands. By © the ſlave 
who. reigns,” he meant the princes; and by 
the fool who filts himſelf with viands,” the 


people whom thoſe princes govern, &c. _ 
The Cabaliſts, in the main, take a very round- 


about way to ſhow us, That it is from the 


Deity alone that every good is derivable, and 
that he directs all things; 2dly, That the 
Deity judges all mankind with a juſtice tem- 
pered by mercy; 3dly, That when he is irri- 


tated - againſt ſinners, he arms himſelf with 
wrath and vengeance; 4thly, That when he 


ſuffers himſelf to be appeaſed, he then lets his 
compaſſion and mercy act; 5thly, That he pre- 


fers the Jewiſh people to all the other nations, 


and that he has given to them a knowledge of 
himſelf. In fine, they blend theſe truths with 
ſeveral errors; ſuch as that of declaring that 
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the Deity leaves all the other nations of this 


world under the government of angels. 


To the real, or not artificial Cabala, may be 
referred the aſtrological and celeſtial alphabet, 
which is aſcribed to the Jews. Nothing more 
poſitive can be aſſerted on this article, than 
what has been advanced by Poſte}, who ſays, 


I ſhall paſs perhaps for a her, if T fay that I have 


read in the heavens, in Hebrew chara@ers, every 


thing that is in nature; yet the Deity and his fon 


are witneſſes to me that I do not he: I ſball only 


add, that what I have read was but implicitly. 


Picus de Mirandola, having problematically 
advanced, Are all things coritten in the heaven 
with di Hingulſbable Bar aer for thoſe perſons. 
duly initiated how to read them? he immedi- 


445 after inſiſts, that Moſes had expreſſed all 


the effects of the ſtars by the term of Ig, be- 
cauſe it draws down and conveys upon earth 
| all. the heavenly influences: but he afterwards 


changed his opinion, owning, that not onl 


the characters ſo much boaſted of by the He- 
brew doctors were chimerical; but that the 
vaunted figns alſo had not the figures of the 
names that were given to them, that the ſphere 


of Aratus was very different from that of the 


Chaldeans, who, confounding Libra with Scorpio, 
counted but eleven ſigns in che zodiac. Aratus 


too, who had invented thoſe names, was looked 


upon by the ancients as very n in matters 


of aſtrology. | 

In ſho:t, that nerſon mak be quite viſionary 
indeed, who can pretend, like Poſtel, to find 
letters in the heavens, and to read them there. 


Gaffarel, although, eccleſiaſ. ically connected by | 
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his places, was not more reaſonable; for 
although he did not openly propheſy the fall 
of the Ottoman empire at a certain time, he 
firmly believed it, and attempted. to prove the 
folidity of the ſcience, on which he founded that 
I belief, by a great farrago of miſquoted learn- 
ing. Ba; om however the misfortune of ſur- 
viving eriod of his fore-knowledge; 


which is . e lot of thoſe who do not fix upon 


a ſufficiently long term for the accompliſhment 
of their prophecies. They ought t erefore to 
be cautiouſly fore- ſeeing not to riſk having, by 


one contradictory ſtroke, their fame annihilated, 


and themſelves declared to be viſionary fools: 
but the aſtrological adepts of this claſs are too 
obſtinately wedded to the erroneous principles 


of their falſe knowledge, to calmly attend to 


reaſon, and the ſage counſel that Prudence 
Would 185 them. CE — 


0 A jp VU M N * 
TS an odious lie, which every body reptehends 


and deteſts,. were it even for no other rca- 


| fon but the fear of becoming its object one 


day or other. But very often it happens, that 


the perſons who inveigh againſt this crime, are 
not innocent of it, by having recited facts un- 
faithfully, by any ways altering, or entirely 


changing them; and that, either through a pre- 


cipitate raſhneſs, or from a mere cuſtom of de- 
corating and exaggerating their narrations. 4 
| ſure, and indzed the only method for never 
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incurring the charge of calumny, is to never 
ſpeak ill of any body. 

Let us gs ourſelves to be in an imagina- 

world, where all the words employed are 
the faithful expreſſion of the ſpeaker's thoughts 
and ſentiments; where he, who in the name of 
friend offers to do you acts of kindneſs, is ac- 
tuated by benevolence alone; where no one ſeeks 
to take an advantage of your credulity, in order 
to feed your mind with fables; where truth 
prompts every diſcourſe, dictates every recital, 
and forms every promiſe; where people live, in 
conſequence, 5 ree from all ſuſpicion, diſtruſt, 


and diffidence; ſheltered from all the attacks 
of impoſture, perfidy, and calumniating reports: 
what a delicious commerce muſt there be 
amongſt the inhabitants of ſuch a world! 
Are you defirous, that in this globe which 

you inhabit ſuch a ſtate of felicity ſhould pre- 


vail? Well, begin by contributing all in your 
power; behave towards all people with upright- 
neſs,” ſincerity, and truth. 

The church, as we are e by che ce- 


lebrated Paſcal, puts off, until the hour of 


death, giving the communion to murderers and 
calumniators: the council of Lateran has pro- 
nounced unworthy of admiſſion into clerical or- 
ders, all perſons that had been convicted of 
calumny, although they ſhould fince have 
weaned themſelves from that vice: and the 
authors of defamatory libels, who cannot prove 
what they have advanced, are condemned by 

P Ohe. Adrian to be whipped; flagellentur. _ 
The illuſtrious author of the Spirit of Laws 
obſerves, Shag: among the Romans the law 
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which countenance citizens, mutually accuſing 
each other, was good, according to the political 
ſpirit of that republic, where it was every ci- 
tizen's duty to be always watchful concerning 


the common weal: But under the emperors it 


produced a multitude of calumniators: it 


was Sylla, according to him, who in the 


courſe of his dictatorſhip taught them by 
his own example, that ſo execrable a race of 
men was not to be puniſhed; nay, ſometimes 
rather to be recompenced. But happy is the 
government in which they are puniſhed. 

The Athenians revered calumny; and Apel- 
les, the moſt eminent painter of antiquity, 
made a picture for that purpoſe, whoſe compo- 
ſition alone would be ſufficient to juſtify the 
admiration: of his age and country for ſuch a 
monſter, In this excellent piece, Credulity was 
repreſented with long ears, ſtretching out her 


hands to Calumny, coming up to meet her: 


Credulity was accompanied by Ignorance and 
_ Suſpicion: Ignorance was repreſented under the 
figure of a blind woman; and Suſpicion was 
exhibited under the figure of a man agitated by 
ſecret diſquietude, and tacitly applauding him- 
ſelf for ſome diſcovery made. s 
Calumny, with a ferocious look, occupied 
the middle of the picture, ſhaking a torch 
with her left hand, and with her right drag- 
ging Innocence by the hair of the head, though 
movingly, in the form of a child that ſeemed to 
call heaven to witneſs in its behalf. She was 
preceded by Envy, with piercing eyes, and with 
a wan and meagre look: ſhe was followed by 
Stratagem and Flattery at a remote diſtance, 


— — 
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where objects were as yet diſcernible. Truth 
was ſeen ſlowly advancing in the footſteps of 


Calumny, leading Repentance with her in a 


mourning habit. 

What a maſterly picture 1 The Athenians 
would have done well had they knocked down 
the ſtatue erected by them bh Calumny, and 
fixed 11 in its NR this picture of Apelles. 
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E are ad to the Doron de la Hon- 
tan for all the knowledge we have of 


this people, he having reſided among them 


during the ſpace of ten years. In his account 
helays before us ſeveral converſations which he 
had with one of thoſe ſavages concerning reli- 
gion, and by which it appears that the Baron 
had not always the beſt of the argument. It is 
really ſurpriſing to hear an Huron employ with 
all ſophiſtical ſubtlety the weapons of our dia- 
lectie art, in order to overthrow the Chriſtian 
religion. The abſtract and ſcholaſtic terms are 
almoſt as familiar to him as to an European, 
who ſhould have ſeriouſly applied himſelf to the 
books of Scotus: which unexpected dexterity 
of mind, among a people uninformed, has given 
room to ſurmiſe, that the Baron de la Hontan 
meant to throw an air of ridicule upon that reli- 
gion, in whoſe doctrine he had been bred up; 


and that he puts into the mouth of his imagined 


Canadian ee thoſe arguments Which he 
* 4. 


achuſe to perſevere in this opinion. But thoſe 
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would be afraid to venture on promulging as 
from himſelf. 

The greateſt part of us Europeans, who have 
neither. beheld nor heard ſavages converſe, 
fancy them to be men covered all over with 
hair, living in woods, without any form of 
ſociety, like beaſts, and having no more than 
an imperfect figure of men ; and many people 


whom we ſpeak of in this article, except the 
hair of their head, and of their brows, which 
even many deprive themſelves of, have not any 
| hairs upon their body; and when they are by 
chance ſurprized with ſome, they immediately 
fuck them up by the roots. 
They are born white like us; but from their 
going naked, the oils with which they beſmear 
kentteves, and the different colours with 
which they paint themſelves, and that the ſun 
burns, as it were, at long-run into their ſkin, 
Jointly operate in giving them a tanned com- 
plexion. They are of a large make, and of a 
ze ſuperior to ours: they have'the features of 
the face very regular, wid the noſe aquiline : 
they are well ſhaped in general, it being rare to 
ſee among them any lame perſons, or blind of 
both, nay, even of one eye, &c. 
However, the ſavages at their firſt appearance 
«6 not make a favourable impreſſion in behalf 
of themſelves, on account of their ferocious 
| Took, ruſtic carriage, as well as of their ſimple 
and ſilent manner of accoſting each other, which 
an European, not intimately acquainted with 
their cuſtoms, would be very far from thinking 
an act of * according to our mode gi 
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politeneſs, which they adhere to as ſtrictly as 
we do to ours, and that they often treat with 
much contempt. 
They are not fond of exchanging careſſes, 
and make but few demonſtrations cf riendſhip, 
but are nevertheleſs good, affable, and relieve 
cither {tran gers, or the unhappy of their own na- 
tion, with a charitable hoſpitality, that might 
make the more refined Europeans bluſh, and 
confeſs their inferiority in this regard. 
They have a lively imagination, and think 
very juſtly upon moſt affairs: they always em- 
ploy what to them appear to be the ſureſt 


i means for their attaining an end propoſed. 


They proceed calmly and deliberately, and with 


a phlegm that would tire our patience. By a 


b principle of honour, which they have formed 
to themſelves from an innate greatneſs of ſoul, 


7 they are never angry. They have proud, but 


„noble hearts; a fortitude of mind not to be 
ſchaken; and a perſonal intrepidity, that no view 
aof danger can diſmay. Their conſtancy in ſuf- 


I fering exceeds the wonders we are told of Pagan 
. beroiſm, and they are endowed with, an equa- | 
% nimity unalterable by | proſperous or adverſe 


of fortune. All theſe. fine qualities would be too 
worthy of admiration, if they were not unhap- 
pily blended with a number of faults ; for they 


e 
if | are a light, volatile people, and indolent be- 
us yond expreſſion, exceedingly. ungrateful, ſuſ- 
le 


picious, revengeful, and ſo much the more 

dangerous, as ch 

a long time their brooding reſentement. 
Upon an enemy unfortunately fallen int 

thei Bands, — practiſe V won, the mo 
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unheard of cruelties; and in the invention of 
new tortures they ſurpaſs all the moſt atrocious 
proceedings. which hiſtory relates to us of the 
ancient tyrants. They are brutal in their plea- 
ſures ; vicious through ignotance and milice : 
yet their ruſtic condition, and their privation 
of the elegant conveniences of life, give them 
one advantage over us, and that is, to be igno- 
rant of all thoſe: refined debancheries which 


| 
{| 

_ 
| 


5 in this world: for indeed, whenever 
. K 
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ſuperior excellence, ſuch as the ſtars, the 
moon, the ſun, &c. they cry aloud, and with 
4 rapturous emotion, O great Spirit, we ſec 
« thee every where, and in every thing !” 

II. They ſay, that the ſoul is immortal, be- 
cauſe, if it were not, all mankind would prove 


equally happy in this world; ſince the Deity 


being infinitely wiſe, and infinitely perfect, 


could not in his ſupreme juſtice create one party 


to be happy, and the other to be unhappy. 


They pretend that it is the Deity's pleaſure 
(which is not indeed conformable to our ideas) 
that a certain number of creatures ſhould ſuffer 
in this life, that he may reward them for it in 


the next. They quite diſapprove the Chriſtian 


manner of expreſſion, in ſaying, that ſuch a. 
one was very unhappy in having been burnt. 


alive, &c. becauſe, according to them, we 


pronounce that event to be an unhappineſs, 
which is only ſo in our idea, ſince nothing can 


happen but through the will of this infinitely | 
perfect being, that is neither whimſical nor ca- 


pricious. This manner of reaſoning 1 is not alto- 


gether ſo ſavage. 


III. The Great Spirit has given W unto 


all men, to put them into a condition of diſ- 


cerning between good and evil, and to follow 


the rules of juſtice, and of wiſdom. 


IV. A tranquillity of mind is very pleaſing 


to the Great Spirit, that, on the contrary, deteſts 
the tumult of paſſions, by which men are ten- 


dered wicked. 


V. Life is a dream, and death an awakening 
ee it, which giveth us an intelligence of vi- 


ſible Ld inviſible things. 


U4 


5 1 a „ a Rule, Order, c. In 
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VI. The reaſon of man not being qualified 
to elevate itſelf to the knowledge of things that 
are above this earth; it is not only unprofitable, 

but hurtful, to ſtrain at e into inviſi- 
ble things, TRIS! 

VII. After death, the ſouls of mankind re- 
pair to a certain place, in-which we cannot take 
upon us to affirm, whether the good are well 
treated, or the wicked the reverſe ; becauſe we 
are entirely ignorant if what we call good or 
evil, be W 1 ſo by the Great Spire 
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Fs: a declaration made by the pope, in conſe- 

J quence of a long examination and many 1o- 
lemn acts, that ſuch a perſon deſerves to be in- 

ſertedd in the catalogue of ſaints, for having led 
2 holy and exemplary life, and having per- 
otmed ſome miracles. 

The origin of the word | FI TE em 
to be of a leſs ancient date than the thing itſelf: 
it was not made uſe of till the twelfth century, 
althoug h we find in the eleventh a decree, or a 
bull 54 Canonization, granted at the requeſt of 
Lintoff, biſhop of Augſburgh, by pope John 
the ps keen to enroll faint e or Ulric, 


6 4-4 4.4. 


the beginning of this word's being employed, it 
then meant nothing more than an order of the 


1 5 * 
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pope's or biſhop's, by which it was decreed, 


8 that the names of them who ſhould have diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves for a pious life, and any 
extraordinary virtue, were to be. inſerted in the 
ſacred diptycks, or the canon of the maſs, that 
a commemorative mention might be made of 


them in the Liturgy ; to which was ſuperadded 


the-innovating uſage of making out a particular 
office for invoking, their notice, and of erecting 
churches under their protection; and of raiſing 


altars, that thereon the holy ſacrifice might be 
offered up for withdrawing their bodies from 
their firſt ſepulchral incloſures, | 


Other ceremonies gradually acceded to theſe: 


the images of ſaints were carried in triumphal 


proceſſions; holidays were inſtituted for cele- 


brating anniverſary days of their deaths; and in 
order t communicate a {till greater ſolemnity to 
ſuch proceedings, the pope Honorius the 


Third, in the year 1225, granted ſeveral days 


of indulgence in honour of the Canoniza- 
tions- s : STR EE | 


All theſe practices are modern, and were to- 


tally unknown to the primitive church. Its 


diſcipline, in regard to the preſent ſubject, 


during the firſt centuries conſiſted in having at 
Rome, which continued for a long time to be the 
theatre of perſecution, clerks, or public no— 


taries, to carefully collect, and ſcrupulouſly in- 


dite, the acts of every martyr; that is, to take 
down the evidences of all Chriſtians concerning 

their exit, as well as how they behaved in the 
midſt of torture, what kind they had been made 
to undergo, what were their laſt diſcourſes, 
what were the nature and circumſtances of the 
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accuſations brought againſt them; but, above 
all, what was the determining cauſe 52 mo- 
tive of their being condemned. | 

In order that theſe clerks and notaries might 
not falſify the acts of martyrs, the church ap- 
pointed beſides them the fubdeacons, and other 
eccleſiaſtic officers, to have a ſtrict eye upon 
thoſe perſons employed, to confirm their narra- 
tives with the legal proceſſes, and the accounts 
given of each martyr's death by public authori- 
ty. To them the church, according to her good 
pleaſure, ordered a religious homage to be paid, 
and their names to be 5 in the catalogue 
of ſaints. 
Every biſhop enjoyed a iti ht of doing the 
ſame in his dioceſe; with this difference, that 
the worſhip which he ordered in honour of the 
martyr, whom he permitted the people to in- 
voke, extended no farther than to places of his 
juriſdiction; although he might prevail, by 
letters, on others of his mitred fraternity, to 
do the like: but ſhould they not chuſe to comply 
with ſuch a requeſt, then the martyr was look- 
ed upon as beatified only in his dioceſe; but as 
. ſoon as ever the church of Rome came to give 
her approving ſanction to: ſuch a worſhip, then 
it became a general duty to all the particular 
churches. It was long after this æra that con- 
feſſors were e to the honour of Canoni- 
zation. 1-4 
It is very difficult to 3 at whit period 
eta y this change of church diſcipline was 
effected, that the right of Canonization, a pri- 
vilege enjoyed in common by all biſhops, eſpe- 
cially t the metropolitans and the ow Was ex- 
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cluſivel reſerved to the laſt alone. Some wri- 


ters pretend that Alexander the Third, elected 
pope in the year 1159, was the firſt author of 
this reſerve” to the papacy, and which was not 


conteſted with him by any of the biſhops. 
The Jeſuits of Antwerp, on the contrary, aſ- 


ſert, that it has been eſtabliſned but within theſe 


two or three hundred years, by a tacit conſent, 
and a cuſtom that has imperceptibly grown into 


a law which had been unknown inthe tenth and . 


the eleventh centuries; nay, there is an inſtance 


of a private canonization made in the year 137 5 


by Vitikind, biſhop of Mindon, in Weſtpl 


lia, who cauſed the pious biſhop Felician th be 
worſhiped as a faint, by a feſtival day which 


he appointed for that end in his dioceſe.” Yet 


there are monuments of a much more ancient 
date, which prove, that biſhops who are the 
beſt acquainted with the extent of their rights, 
and the moſt zealous in ſupporting them, 


namely, the biſhops. of France, acknowledge 


this Rs to be veſted in the pope ; which was 


authentically done by the archbiſhop of Vienna, 
and his ſuffragans, in a letter which they 


Jointly wrote to pope Gregory the Ninth, of 


intreat that he would canonize Stephen biſhop 
of Die, who expired in the year 1108. 
Howbeit, the holy and apoſtolic ſee of Rome 


hath been in poſſeſſion of this privilege for 
many centuries, and exerts it with ſuch pre- 
cautians and formalities, as muſt always pre- 


vent its being overtaken by ſurpriſe, or. de- 
lude ed into error. | 
The cardinal Proſper. Lambertini, raiſed to 


the Papal chair under the denomination of Be- 
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nędict the Fourteenth, publiſhed ſeveral learned 

works upon this ſuhje&; all which ſtrongly 
prove, that nothing falle can be introduced into 
the inquifitorial proceſs that is made eabgern- 
ing the canonization of ſaints. . 

Father Mabillon diſtinguiſhes canonization 
into two ſorts ; the one general, that is, celebra- 
ted by the church aſſembled in an &cumenical 
council, or by the pope; the other particular, 
that is, performed by a biſhop, a particular 
church, or by a provincial council. It is alſo 
aid that canonizations e dean made by pi 
2 Were enn e 1 11 
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N a moral ſenſe it ſignifies an habitual diſps- 


fition of the ' ſon], that inclines to do one 
4 thing preferably” to another of a contrary na- 
ture. Thus a man Who /ldm or never pardons 
an injury, is of a revengeful character. Obſerve, 
. we fay ſeldom or never, becauſe a character re- 


fults not from a diſpoſition” being rigorouſly 
donſtant at all times, but from its being gene- | 


rally habitual, and that by which the ſod! is the 
moſt frequently ſwayed. 

Mr. Du Clos, in bis reflediions upon anger, 
very  judiciotfly' remarks, that the greateſt part 
of the errors and follies in the cohduct of man- 
kind happen becauſe they have not their minds 
in an equilibrium, as it were, with their charac- 
ters. Thus Cicero was a great genius, and but 


a weak foul ; which is the e of his being 
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being elevated to the pinacle of fame as an ora- 


tor, although he could never riſe above mediocrity 
as a man. Similar obſervations might be made 
on many other celebrated perſonages. 

There is no member of ſociety more danger- 


| ous than' a man without a character; that is, a 
perſon whoſe ſoul has not any one diſpoſition 


more habitual to it than another. We readily 


confide in a virtuous man; but are diſtruſtful of 


a villain. The man without a character is al- 
ternatively the one and the other, nor are we 
able to determine which ; therefote we can 
look upon him neither as a friend nor an ene- 
my. It is, indeed, a fort of amphibious being, 
if we may be allowed the expreſſion, that is, 
| not ſpecifically adapted to live in any one ele- 


ment; which calls up to our remembrance that 


admirable law of Solon, that declared all thoſe 


perſons infamous, who were of no party in 


times of ſedition ; becauſe he knew full well, 
that there are no objects more to be feared in 
ſociety, than men undetermined from a want 
of charger, | 


TE CHARACTER of NATIONS 


ONSISTS in a certain habitual diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſouls of the inhabitants in 
each, and that is obſervable to prevail more 
among one people than another ; although it is 


not to be met with in every member that com 
poſes the community. For example, the cha- 


E cacter of the French 1s levity, galety, fociabi- 
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lity, a love for their monarche, and inoharchy 
In nations that have ſubfiſted for a long time 


we can deſcry a fund of character that has never 


changed: as, for inſtance, the Athenians in the 
time of Demoſthenes were great lovers of news; 
they were ſo in St. Paul's time; and they are ſo 
at this day. We read, in that admirable book 
of Tacitus upon the manners of the Germans, 
ſeveral characteriſtic ſtrokes, which are even 
now verified in their deſcendants. 

It is more than probable that climates influ- 
ence greatly the general character of their 


inhabitants; which cannot be attributed to the 
forms of government, becauſe they are fo lia- 
ble to changes at certain periods of time. We 


muſt not, however, entirely. exclude the form 


of government (if it have ſubſiſted for a long 


time) from a ſhare of influencing the 
character of a nation. 


It is remarkable, that wherever a deſpotic go- 


vernment is made to prevail, there the people 
ſoon become indolent, vain, and fond of frivo- 
lous amuſements. The manly taſte for the rea/ 
fine, and the real beautiful, is ſoon loſt among 
them. And in ſuch a ſtate no one either SJ 
forms, or even chin of great things. * 


$ This is a covered ſatirical ſtricture on the French g0- 


ver nment, 
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FAOnnedtions . of this fort form, in the 
4 midſt of a people in general, a reſem- 
blance of ſo many little nations environed by a 
great one. They are, to ſpeak figuratively, a 
ipecies of engraftments, good or bad, made in 
the large trunk of that commonweal to which 
they belong; and therefore ſocieties are in ge- 
neral ſaid to have a particular character, which is 
called T he ſpirit of the body. 7 
In certain inſtituted companies, for example, 
the-prevailing characteriſtic is a ſpirit of ſubor- 
dination ; in others, a ſpirit of equality : the 
latter are not the worſt off, and are more zea- 
louſlyattached to their cuſtoms, than the former 
are to theirs, which they think they may 
change. What is often looked upon as faulty 
in an individual, is deemed meritorious in a ſo- 
ciety : it were to be wiſhed, according to the 
ſenſe of an ingenious writer, that literary aſſo- 
ciations would become pedantic.*® _ 
It ſometimes happens, that the character of a 
particular body is widely different from that 
of the nation, into which it is in a manner 
tranſplanted. Such, for example, are private 
companies of men, who, living under a particu- 
lar monarch's protection, ſhould make a vow of 
fidelity to any other prince but their lawful ſo- 


* Whatever neceſſity there may be for ſuch a wiſh in 
France, there is none here, where they are all hyper-pedantic. 
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vereign; thence conſequently have a leſs zeal- 
ous attachment for his welfare and glory, than 
the reſt of the nation have. From this evil 
ſource ſprang up all the evils which the friars 
cauſed throughout France in the time of La 
Ligue, or the confederacy againſt their lawful 


prince, Henry the fourth. We muſt not uncha- 


ritably believe, but that dach a ſpirit may be 
amenable to a change, by the concurring cir- 
cumſtances of different times, and different 
modes of moral duty being adopte. 
Mr. de Voltaire, in his admirable eſſay on the 
age of Lewis XIV. aſſerts that the religious or- 
ders, whoſe chiefs reſide at Rome, are all ſo 
many immediate ſubje&s of the pope, ſcatter- 
eld throughout the different nations of Europe. 
Cuſtom, that makes and gives a ſanction to all 
things, and is the cauſe” of the world's being 
governed by abuſes as well as by laws, has not 


always permitted ſovereigns to apply an effectu- 


al remedy againſt a menacing danger, on ac- 
count of the uſeful and ſacred things with which 
it ſtands connected. LETT 

To take an oath of allegiance to any other 
but one's lawful prince is an act of treaſonable 
criminality in a lay man ; but, in the convent, 


proves an act of religious duty. I he difficulty 


of knowing to what degree this foreign ſove- 
reign at Rome ought to be obeyed, the facility 
of bigoted people's letting themſelves be 

ſeduced, joined to the pleaſure of ſhaking off a 
natural yoke to take on one of their own chu- 


fing, beſides an inſurgent ſpirit of ſedition, cau- 


ſed by the tumultuous complexion of the times, 
bave "but too often inſtigated whole religious 
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orders to ſerve alien Rome againſt their native 


But thanks to an increaſe of knowledge in 
France, for a century paſt, whoſe good effects, 


being diffuſed throughout all ranks of life, have 


proved the moſt effectual remedy againſt this 


abuſe. The many excellent treatiſes, which 
have been written upon this ſubje&, are real 
ſerviczs rendered to the ſovereign and to his 


people. One of the great ſalutary changes in 


our manners, that were brought about in the 


reign of Lewis XIV. is owing to the perſuaſion 


which all the religious orders at that time 


began to adopt, of their being ſubjects to the 
king before, and in preference to, their being 
ſervants of the pope. Thus finally, for the well- 
being of all Romiſh governments, philoſophy 


broke open the gates of ignorance, which a 
milled monkiſh zeal had long oppoſed to its 


admiſſion. 


Mr NMorks of CaRDANUS. 


Ieronymus Cardanus, a native of Milan, 


was born on the firſt day of October, 


1508. He had been a profeſſor of the medical 
art in moſt of the Italian univerſities; in 1570, 


penſion. Never was mortal man more remarkable 


for a ſtrange inequality of behaviour than this 
very ſingular man. His life was a ſeries of odd 


Adventures, which he has committed to writing 


X 


was put into priſon; and on his being enlarged, - 
repaired to Rome, where the pope gave him a 
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with a ſimplicity, or rather a freedom, that is 
but ſeldom to be met with among the learned; 
for, in truth; it ſeems-as if he had written the 
| hiſtory of his life for no other purpoſe, but to 
give the public an amazing inſtance, that a per- 
ſon may be endowed with a great genius, yet be 
a fool at the ſame time. He makes an inge 
nuous confeſſion of his good and bad qualities. 
He ſeems to have ſacrificed every other conſi- 
deration to a deſire of being ſincere; and this 
ſincerity being often ard tarniſheth his 
reputation. 
Although an author ſeldom errs had 15 "4a 
taneouſly undertakes to give an account of his 
morals and ſentiments, yet we are rather in- 
elined to diſſent from, than to believe, what 
Cardanus relates of himſelf; becauſe it ſeems 
| improbable. that nature could have. formed a 
character ſo capricious. and ſo unequal as his 
Was. He paid himſelf congratulatory compli- 
ments for not having a friend in this world, but 
that in requital he was attended by an atrial 
ſpirit, partly emaned from Saturn, and partly 
from Mercury, that was the conſtant guide of 
his actions, and teacher of wy duty to which 
he was bound, + - 
He declared too chat he was ſo A in 
his manner of walking the ſtreets, as to induce 
all beholders to point: — him as a fool. Some- 
times he walked very ſlowly, like a man abſorbed 
in a profound meditation; then all on a ſudden 
| ever phone his ſteps, ene ene them with , 
very abſurd. attitudes. 
In Bologna, his delight. was to be drawn a- 


1 in a mean * with three Wheels. The 
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ivelieſt picture that can be given of this very 
fingular philoſopher, is couched in the follow- 
ing verſes of Horace, which indeed Cardaniis 
confeſſed to agree perfectly well with his eha- 
tacter. i ET AST 5 

Ml æguale homini uit illi; ſeepe velut qui 
Currebat fugiens hoſtem, perſæpe velut qui 
Funons ſacra ferret : habebat ſæpe ducentos, 


Sape decem ſervos, &c. 
IMITATE D. 
Where find a ſemblance for inconſtancy? 
Now quick of ſpeed, as if from foes he fled; 
Now flow he moves, and with a ſolemn air, 
As if great Juno's altar he'd approach z _ 
Now with attendants crowded, now alone, 


When nature did not viſit him with any bo- 


dily pain, he would procure to himſelf that diſ- 
agrecable ſenſation, by biting his lips fo wan- 


tonly, or pulling his fingers to ſuch a vehement 
degree, as ſometimes to force the tears from 
his eyes; and the reaſon he. aſſigned for fo do- 


ing was in order to moderate certain impetuous 


ſallies of the mind, whoſe violence was by far 


more inſupportable to him than pain itſelf; and 


that the ſure conſequence of ſuch a ſevere prac- 


tice. was his better enjoying the pleaſure of 


health, _ 3 


Cardanus makes no ſcruple of owning that 


he was revengeful, envious, treacherous, a deal- | 


er in the black art, a backbiter, a calumniator, 
and unreſervedly addicted to all the foul and de- 
teſtable exceſſes that can be imagined: yet not- 
withſtanding (as one ſhould think) ſo humbling 


a declaration, there was never perhaps a vainer | 


mortal, or a man that with leſs ceremony ex- 
. | X 2 
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preſſed the high opinion he had of himſelf than 


Cardanus was known to do, as m"_ appear by 


the following proofs. 
„ have been admired by many. nations; an 
almoſt infinite number of panegyrics in proſe 


and verſe have been compoſed to celebrate my 


fame. I was born to releaſe the world from the 


manifold errors under which it groaned. What 
I have found out could not be diſcovered either 
by my predeceſſors, or my cotemporaries; and 
that is the reaſon why thoſe authors, who write 


any thing worthy of being remembered, bluſh 
not to own that they are indebted to me for it. 
I have compoſed a book on the dialectic art, in 


which there is neither a ſuperfluous letter, nor 


one deficient. I finiſhed it in ſeven days; which 


ſeems a prodigy. Vet where is there a perſon 
to be found, that can boaſt his having become 


maſter of its doctrine in a year? And he that 
hall have comprehended it in that time, muſt 
appear to have been inſtructed by a familiar 
8 demon. it 
When we conſider the tranſcendent n 
of Cardanus's mind, we cannot deny his having 
cultivated it with every ſpecies of knowledge, 
and his having made a greater progreſs in phi- 
loſophy, in the medical art, in aſtronomy, in 
mathematics, &c. than the moſt part of his 
cCotemporaries who had applied their ſtudy but 
to one of thoſe ſciences. Scaliger, who wrote 


with, much warmth againſt Cardanus, 1s candid 


enough to own the other's being endowed with 
2 very comprehenſive, penetrating, and incom- 
parable mind ; wherefore, every thing duly ex- 
amined, e cannot help j 15 in Cn that 
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his ſoul muſt have been of a moſt extraordinary 
caſt. Ly 0 3 
| | He has been accuſed of impiety, and even of 

atheiſm ; becauſe in his book de Subtilitate he 

quotes ſome principles of different religions, 
| with the argument upon which they are found- 
ed. He propoſes the reaſons offered by the Pa- 
gans, by the J-ws, by the Mahometans, and by 
the Chriſtians; but thoſe of the laſt in the weak- 
eſt light. Nevertheleſs, in reading the book 
which Cardanus hath compoſed de vitd propria, 
we find more characteriſtic marks of a ſuperſti- 
tious man, than of a free-thinker. It is true, 
indeed, that he owns he was not a devotee, pa- 
rum pus ; but he at the ſame time declares, that 
altho' he was naturally very vindictive, he often 
let flip the occaſion of ſatisfying his reſent- 
ment: let ſuch a neglect then be aſcribed to his 
veneration for the Deity, Dei ob venerationem. 
He fays, there is no form of worſhip more 
pleaſing to the Deity, than that of obeying the 
law, againſt the ſtrongeft impulſion of our na- 
ture to treſpaſs againſt it.” He plumes himſelf 
greatly on having refuſed a conſiderable ſum of 
money offered to him by Edward, king of 
England, on the condition that he would give 
to that prince thoſe very titles which the pope 
had taken from him. We cannot find, in any 
work, proofs of more ſolidity and good ſenſe, 
than in the reflexions made by him in the 
twenty ſecond chapter, where he unfoldeth his 
idea of religion. The reaſon which he afligns 
for his love of ſolitude, inſtead of making him 
liable to, ,ought rather to free him from, the 
charge of impiety; viz; © When I am alone,“ 

| rt | 1 


tion of glory. 
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ſays he, I am then more than at any other 
e time in company with thoſe I love; the Deity, 
* and my good angel.” ö e 
Cardanus had a vaſt many irregular faculties, 
that were more daring than judicious, and fonder 
of a redundancy than of a choice in materials 
to work upon. The fame capricio-ſneſs ob- 
ſervable in his moral conduct, is to be remarked 
in the compoſition of his works: We have a 
multitude of his treatiſes, in which the reader 
is ſtopped almoſtevery moment by the obſcurity 
of his text, or the digreſſions from the ſubject 
, no ora; 5, 
In his arithmetical performances there are 
feveral diſcourſes on the motion of the planets, 
on the creation, and on the tower of Babel. 
In his dialectic work, we find his judgment 
upon hiſtorians and the writers of epiſtles. 
The only apology which he makes for the fre- 
quency of bis digreſſions is, that they were 
purpoſely done for the ſooner filling up of the 
ſheet, his bargain with the bookſeller being 
at ſo much per ſheet; and that he worked as 
much for his daily ſupport, as for the acquiſi- 
It was Cardanus whorevived, in latter times, 
all 2 fecret philoſophy of the Cabala and Ca- 
baliſts, which filled the world with ſpirits; a 
lkeneſs to whom he aſſerted we might attain 
by purifying ourſelves. with philoſophy: he 
choſe. for himſelf however, notwithſtanding 
ſuch reveries, this fine device, Tempus mea 
Palſlſta, tempus meus ager ; „Time is my ſole 
“ poſſeſſion, and the only. fund I have to im- 
CRT d ĩ 
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"HE ſubject of the preſent article are 
ſmall oblong leaves cut out of paſte- 
ban; commonly white on one fide, and 
painted, on the reverſe, with human or other 
figures. They are employed in ſeveral games 
that have given riſe to the well-known term of 
Playing at Cards; ſome of which games are 
entirely dependent on chance, but others jointly 

: upon chance and combination. Among the 

former we may reckon Lanſquenet, le Bre- 

* WM land, Pharaoh; and among the latter, Ombre, 
Piquet, and Mediateur. 

8 1 ſeveral of them an equality is moſt exactly 
preſerved, amongſt the gameſters, by a jult Þ 
compenſation of advantages and diſadvantages; 
while in others there is a manifeſt advantage 
on the ſide of certain players, and diſadvantage 
on that of others. There is an apparent cun- 
ning in the invention of every game, and many 

of them cannot be played to a ſuperior degree, 

„Without exerting a good deal, at leaft, of that 

which is congenial with the ſpirit of the game. 
Father Meneftrier, a Jeſuit, in his work called 
The Curious and Inſtructive Library, gives us a 
little hiſtory of the origin of cards. After 
having obſerved that the games played with 
them oy uſeful, whether in relaxing the 
mind, or by inſtructing it; that the creation of 
che world Had been but {Aint of play for the 

1 wy Being; that Fray who taught the firit 
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elements in ancient Rome, were called Lud; 


Magiſiri, The play (or game) Maſters; and 
5 Wy Chriſt Pay oor id not diſdain to 
mention the plays or games of children; he 
then divides them into games of hazard, as thoſe 
on the dice; and of combination, as thoſe of 


_ the chels-board; and finally, into a mixture of 


chance and combination, as thoſ e on the cards, 
But there are games played with the laſt agent, 
which, as we Fa already obſerved, 10 en- 
tirely to chance. 
According to this author, Neri cards were 
unknown till the year 1392, when Charles VI. 
fell into a lethargy. And indeed it is natural 
to think, that they could be but in little uſe be- 
fore the invention of engraving in wood, on 
account of the expence which the panting of 
cards muſt have occaſioned. 
Father Meneſtrier adds moreover, that the 
| Germans, who had made the firſt engravings on 
wood, were the firſt alſo to have moulds en- 
graved for cards, which they filled with extra- 


\.» vagant figures: but others on the contrary 
pretend, that the impreſſion of cards was one 


of the firſt ſteps towards making an impreſſion 
with engraved characters upon wooden plates; 
and they quote, in proof of this aſſertion, the 


firſt eſſays of printing, which are to be ſeen in 


the Harlem, as well as in the Bodleian library. 
They think alſo, that curious enquirers muſt 
have made an earlier diſcovery of this ancient 
origin, which they aſcribe to printing, had a 
roper attention been paid by them in con- 
are aided the our letters of our . 
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ſcripts for nine hundred years have been formed 
by ep of colour ing: io ow got ws 

The original intention of playing with cards, 
| according to this father, was to exhibit the 
image of a peaceful life; and by that of cheſs, 
(a, much more ancient game) to repreſent a/pic- 
tureof war. The four great diviſions of human 
life are emblematically delineated in a pack of 
cards: Hearts ſtand for the clergy afſembled in 
the choir, and as it were the heart of the 
church; which is a poor kind of rebus: Spades 
allude to the profeſſion of arms: Clubs, to the 
tillers of the earth, as well as labouring men 
of all denominations : and, laſtly, Diamonds 
rank for the inhabitants of cities, whoſe apart- 
ments are floored. in general with a tiling cut 
in the diamond form. All this ſurely is very 
| ſtrained work, and renders both the origin 
| aſhgned; aud the alluſions thence educed, 
I <qually ridiculous. _ 01 etal e AFRO 
We learn alſo from Meneſtrier, that among 
the Spaniards the ſame things were repreſented” 
5 by other names: as, for inſtance, the four kings, 
David, Alexander, Cæſar, Charlemagne, were 
in their ſenſe emblematic of the four great 
. monarchies, the Jewiſh, the Greek, the Roman, 

and the German: the four dames, Rachel, 
n Judith, Pallas, and Argine, the anagram of 
. Regina (for there never was a queen called Re- 
ſt gina) expreſs the four manners of reigning, 
it by Beauty, by Piety, by Wiſdom, and by 
a Birth-right. The name of Valet, in Engliſh 
\- EKknave, which hath ſince been degraded, was 
1. {8 then given but to the vaſſals of great and mighty 


\ 
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lords, or to young gentlemen not as _ arrived 
to the rank of Chevalier s 

The ſtrongeſt feaſon to ny our thinking 
that this game tooks its riſe in France, is to be 
inferted from the fleurs-de-lis being a decora. 
tion perpetually annexed to the habiliments of 


thoſe figures that are painted on cards. The 
name La Hire, which is ſeen at the bottom of 
the Knave of Hearts, was in all probability the 
inventor of cards, as well as the intimate com- 
panion of Hector, and D'Ogier the Dane, _ 
are the valets, brknaves, of Diamond and 


and it ſeems not unlikely too, that the nd. 


maker had reſerved for himſelf the knave of 
: Clubs for an affixing of his name to it. 
GBreat taxes have been laid in France upon 


a cards, as well as tobacco; yet we not not 


hear, that the greateſt employers of the former, 
or conſumers of the latter, have dared to com- 


plain of them, Who, in days of yore, would 


ve thought, that theſe two ſuperffuities 
wake increaſe to ſuch a degree, 'as to become 
productive of two very important branches in 
our public farms?* Let the uninformed be 


cautious of imagining, that cards are of them- 


ſelves too inconſiderable to be an object of ſuch 
importance; becauſe many a card-maker has 
two or three hundred Ke manufactured for 
him in a day. 

There is a practicable ſcheme af exendering 
this article of the card. revenue ſtill more bene- 
ficial to the ſtate: which we have the leſs re- 
luctance to dommuneate, a8 it can affect 


ge It i 18 9 . ee in F. rance to . out 10 contractor 


ſeveral branches of the public taxes. 
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no perſon who cannot bear- it; and that is, 
to tax the price of cards at a lower rate than 
they are ſold at; becauſe there would then be 
ſo little difference between new cards and old 
ones to deal with, that it would become a de- 
termined cuſtom to have freſh packs for every 
bane. EB ON RE T 

The farmer general and the card-maker 
would find their account therein; which is 
evident from the cuſtom of dealing the ſame 


- cards twice, thrice, or four times over; but, 


by a diminution of the price, the ſame cards 
would never appear the ſecond. time on the 
table, and a conſtant ſucceſſion of new ones 
would for ever prevent the re-appearing of the 

old: whereby thoſe, who now, through the 
dealing with the ſame cards, neither make nor 
vend in a day above two hundred packs, would 
then fabricate, or diſpoſe of, three or four 


hundred: the card-maker would recover, on 


the increaſed quantity, what he loſes in the 
fale of fingle packs; and the income of the 
public farm would be greatly augmented with- 
out hurting an individul. 5 
Is it not a matter of ſurpriſe, that the inha- 
bitants of France, who value themſelves ſo 
much for their good taſte, and who ſeem ſo 
deſirous of attaining to perfection even in the 
moſt trifling articles of life, ſhould remain 


ſatisſiec with theſe inſipid figures, which are 


preſented to them upon cards; ſince it is evident, 
from what has preceded in this article, that it 


would not coſt any thing more to exhibit agree- 


able objects thereon? Vet from this remark a 
concluſion ariſes, that we do not play ſo often 
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as ſome people may think, for amuſement only, 
and without any view of intereſt; for whether 
the preſent motive be, either to kill time, or 
to win money, we are quite unconcerned 
N fas Cards _ well or ill r 
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* HE philoſophy of this great man is com- 
| monly called, among the learned, Car- 
teframſm, in compliment to his name latinized 
into Cartefius. We think it not improper to | 
_ premiſe a few particulars relating to his perſon, iſ t 
before we proceed t to "ne ton productions of il © 
his exalted mind. t. 
ene Des Cartes was born on the 31ſt of 11 
March, 1596, at la Haye, a little village in ſp 
Touraine. His father, Joachim Des Cartes, MW * 
was a counſellor at the parliament of Britany ; d 
and his mother, Jaan Brochard, was daughter 
of the lieutenant general of Poictiers. They 
gave to our hero, during his younger years, the 
ſurname of Du Perron, from a little lordſhip 
of theirs; ſituated in Poictiers, which, after the | 
father's death, devolved to him 1 in his thare of 
| inheritance, kX 
The delicacy of ky! den pennt and the 
: frequent infirmities to which he was almoſt a 
martyr during his infancy, made thoſe who 
were entruſted with the care of him, to fear, 
left he ſhould ſoon follow the fate of his 
mother, who died in a ſhort time after ſhe had 
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been delivered of him. But he luckily got 
the better of all his ailings, and fond his 
ſtrength increaſing as he advanced in years. 
When he was about the age of eight years, 
his father, on diſcovering in him a very pro- 
miſing inclination for ſtudy, joined to an ardent 
deſire of being informed, ſent him to the col- 
lege of La Fleche; where, during five years and 
a half, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of hu- 
manity; and in that ſhort time not only made 
a conſiderable progreſs in the knowledge both 
of the Greek and Latin tongues, but acquired 
alſo a taſte for poetry, which f man him 
to the end of his life. 

From humanity, his next promotion was to 
the claſs of philoſophy, to which he ſeriouſly 
applied, -although” it was then in a condition 
too imperiect to either pleaſe, or ſatisfy a mind 
like his. But the ſtudy of mathematics, to 
which he dedicated the laſt year of his reſidence 
at La Fleche, made him ample amends for the 
diſguſts which he had endured from the then 
abſurd philoſophy: as he advanced in purſuit 
of them, they ſtill revealed new charms to him. 
He ſeized with zeal on every opportunity that 
preſented itſelf to him, and of devoting his 
thoughts entirely to a ſtudy with which he was 
become ſo enamoured. 

The rector of the college permitted him 
e ce remain longer in bed every morning, than 
a was allowed to the other ſtudents; and for two 
o reaſons: the one was on account of his health, 
from its natural delicacy; and the other was 
from having obſerved, in young Des Cartes, a 
mind entirely bent to meditation. It was cuſ- 
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tomary with this youth, from the moment of 
his awaking every morning, to exerciſe his medi- 
tative faculty, for which he found himſelf the 
better enabled, from a recruit both of mental 
and bodily vigout ſupplied by the hours of reſt; 
which practice became ſo habitual to him, that 
Bad it his conſtant manner of ſtudying for 
life: and it may be ſafely aſſerted, that to 
thoſe mornings, dedicated to meditation by 
pony Cartes while in bed, we owe all the impor- 
tant productions of ſo great a een both in 
philoophy and mathematics. | 
Des Cartes father, having mats, 11—è̃ lter 
- "brother embrace the profeſſion of the law, 
ſieemed to deſign him fin. called young Du 
Perron) for a en life; but his ck ſo {Wn 
young, and of fo weakly a conſtitation, ap- Wc 
pearxed ſtrong diſſuaſtves from expoſing him ſo IM 
i early to the teils of that laborious pro- Mo! 
= feffion: he was -therefcre ſent to Paris, after Mer 
* having finiſhed his ſtudies at La Fleche. Cp: 
* The young Des Cartes, en his arrival i in + that P. 
—_ -- bewitchingeity, found himſelf not inacceſſible Mot 
to the various lures of a pleaſurable life, but {Min 
* ſoon conceived a violent paſſion for gaming; fo 
I and the more fo, from his having been luck) Mau 
at play: but he was ſoon prevailed on to put i 
aſtop to that dangerous paſſion, by the falutary 
advice of father Merſenne, a Jefuit, Whom 
he had known at La Fleche, as well as by his 
_ own mature reflexions. 
He then determined on E GET 3 himſelf 
to ſtudy, which he had forfaken fince his de- 
your from the college of La Fleche; and 
reting himſelf for that purpoſe from all idle 
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| companions, he took up his lodging in a very 
retired houſe at Fauxbourg St. Germain, with- 
out letting any acquaintance know the place 
of his retreat. He lived there a part of the year 
1614,. and the following years almoſt entirely, 
without either going.abroad, or ſeeing any viſi- 
% ͤ 15 RT 
Having thus reſumed his paſſion for ſtudy, 
he applied himſelf entirely to that of the ma- 
thematics; for whoſe ſake particularly he had 
| betaken himſelf to that ſequeſtered life, in order 
to have ſufficient leiſure. His favourite ob- 
ject, during that ſecluſion from the world, was 
the making himſelf maſter of geometry, and 
the analyſis of the ancients, with which he had 
made himſelf pretty well acquainted while at 
7171717 ent 55 56 
When he had attained to the age of twenty 
one years, he thought it high time for him to 
enter into the army; for which purpoſe he re- 
E paired to Holland, in order to bear arms under 


t Prince Maurice. Although he had made choite 

e {Wot that military ſchool, * moſt brilliant then 

it Jin Europe, by the great number of heroes 
formed and daily forming themſelves under ſo 
y {Muſpicious a general, hedid not propoſe to him- 
it elf to become a. diſtinguiſhed warrior; no: 
all his intention was to become a ſpectator of 
n the many parts performed on this great theatre; 


End there to ſtudy the manners of every charac- 
ter that ſhould preſent itſelf. This was the rea- 


on why he would accept of no commiſſion ; 
e: Fhat he ſupported himſelf at his own expence, 
1d Hnd that only once for mere form-ſake he had 
le Nonſented to receive pay. e er 
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3 But there | being a truce h then, the young 
Des Cartes paſſed his time in the garriſon of 

Breda: but he did not remain long in idleneſs. 


A problem which he had reſolved with great 


eaſe, made him known to Iſaac Buckman, prin- 2 
cipal of the college of Dordrecht, who was 
then luckily at Breda, and through who 1 


means thie youthful proficient was introduced 
to ſeveral learned men in thoſe parte. 4 


He employed himſelf while there upon ſe- 


veral Works, of which the only one that has ap- 5 
peared in print, is his Treatiſe upon Muſic, WM 
which he compoſed in Latin, according to his A 
long: adopted cuſtom of conceiving and writing WM .. 


upon moſt ſubjects in that language. After he 
had ſerved ſome campaigns under different ge- 
nerals, he became quite tired of a military life, 


: ET 28 t] 
and quitted it entirely before the end of the ti 
campaign in the year 1621. „ 


He deferred, until he ſhould have done tra- 
velling, to make choice of a ſtate for life: 
however, after all the reflexions that he made 


for and againſt each that preſented itſelf to his W .. 
thoughts, he judged it preferable not to ſubject i. 
bimſelf to the duties of any particular employ- MW. 


ment, and ſo to continue the maſter. of himſclt, 
After many other voyages which he had ſince 
that time made in different countries, Chriſtina 
queen of Sweden, to whom he had fent his 
Treatiſe upon the Paſſions, cauſed reiterated 
ſupplications to be made to him, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1649, to repair to her court. 
Notwithſtanding any repugnance he might have 
for undertaking a new voyage, he could not 
help complying with the queen's requeſt, and 
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therefore embarked on board of a ſhip which 
Stockholm in the beginning of the month of 
October, and was lodged at the hotel of Mr. 
Chanut, the French ambaſſador, his friend, 
and who was at that time abſent from home. 
The queen, on whom he waited to pay his 
reſpectful duty next morning, received him 
with every mark of diſtinction, even to ſuch a 
degree as to be particularly remarked by all the 
courtiers, and which in all likelihood contri- 
buted to increaſe that jealouſy, which his arrival 
only had given rife to in the boſom of the Swe- 
diſh literati, who beheld in him a formidable 
r rr 
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In a ſecond interview, the queen, in order to 
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time ſhe was quite diſengaged from any embar- 


EE... EEE EEG 
Des Cartes chearfully ſubmitted to the taſk of 
0 


attending the queen in her library every morn- 


apprehenſive excuſe as to the danger which ſuc 


Thad felt in other regions, might cauſe to a va- 
letudinarian frame like his. 06 9 


neſs, aſſented to the requeſt made to her on his 


behalf, which was, that he ſhould be diſpenſed 
: with from all court-ceremonial, and not bound 


* 


ſhe had ſent purpoſely for him. He arrived at 


learn his philoſophy from himſelf, fixed upon 
the firſt hour after riſing every morn, at which 


raſſment of ſtate affairs, was more tranquil, and 
ſelf- collected, in order to ſucceed in her new 


ing at five o'clock, without throwing MAY 
an innovation in her manner of living, as well 


as the cold of the climate, exceeding all that he 


The queen, in return for his obliging readi- 


attend there, only on the hours appointed 


* 


remainder of his life at Stockholm. 


of his age. 
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for her inſtruction. But previous to à com- 


mencement of their morning conferences, it 
was the queen's deſire that he ſhould ſuſpend 


his attendance for five or ſix weeks, in order to 


habituate himſelf to the Climate, and become 
familiarized with the genius of the people; 
which meaſure ſhe hoped might introduce him 


to the forming ſuch connections, as would poſ- 


ſibly prove additional motives for ſpending the 


In the beginning of the year 1650, he had 
drawn up the regulating ſtatutes for an academy 


to be eſtabliſhed in that metropolis ; Which he 


carried to the queen, to be ſubmitted to her royal 


inſpection, on the firſt day of February, which 


was the laſt time he ever ſaw her majeſty. 


On returning homeward from the palace, he 
was alarmed with the fore- running ſymptoms 


of that malady which ſince put an end to his 
life. He was ſeized the next day with acon- 
tinued fever, and an inflammation of the lungs. 


Mr. Chanut, who had juſt recovered from ſuch 


a malady, would fain have him treated in the 
ſame manner that he had been. But Des Cartes's 
intellects were thrown, by the raging of the diſ- 
temper, into ſuch a violent ſtate of confuſion, 


that he could not attend to any arguments that 


were offered to him, but obſtinately perſevered 
againſt loſing any blood, ſaying to thoſe who 


recommended it, Pray, gentlemen, be ſparing 
of French blood.” ---However, he conſented to 
the operation when it was too late; for the dan- 
ger ſtill increaſing, he expired on the 11th of 


February, in the year 1650, ia the 54th year 
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The queen was greatly afflicted by this event, 
and reſolved to have his corpſe interred among 
the tombs of the Swediſh monarchs, with a 


pomp ſuitable to his extraordinary deſerts, and 


to have a mauſoleam in marble erected to the 
memory of ſo great a man. But Mr. Chanut 
prevailed on her majeſty to permit his body's 
being depoſited privately in the burying-ground 
of the hoſpital of orphans, according to the cuſ- 


tomary and religious Alge of the Roman-ca- | 
tholic church. : 


His corpſe remained in Stoektidtng until the 


year 1666, when it was taken up at the ſolici- 
tation and under the care of Mr. d'Alibert, one 


of the treaſurers of France, * in order for its 


being conveyed to Paris; whither it was 
brought the following year, and interred there 
anew, with very great pomp, on the 24th of 
June, 1667, in the church of St. Genovefa of f 


the mount. 


Although Gal: Torricelli; Paſcal, - and 


Boyle, be (properly ſpeaking) the undoubted 


ſires of modern phyſics, yet it muſt in juſtice 


be owned, that Des Cartes, by the enterprizing 
boldnefs of his genius, and by the merited 
fame which his philoſophical ſyſtem hath for 


a long time enjoyed, is, of all hs learned men 


in the laſt century, the perſon to whom we are 


the moſt obliged. Until he appeared, the ſtu- 
dy of nature was benumbed, fpiritleſs, and 
inert, from a torpidly prevailing ufage through- 


out all the univerſities, of whelming the hu- 
mar mind under the ſtupid farrago of peripa- 


tetic abſurdities. 


A purchaſable place j n that Ki det. 
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Des Cartes with a ſoaring genius, and a moſt 
penetrating mind, ſaw into the crudeneſs of that 
futile ſyſtem, therefore generouſly roſe up to reſ- 
cue nature, ſo long defaced, from the oppreſſive 
_ tyranny of the - ſchools, which he humorouſly 
diſplayed to the public's view in their true co. 
lours, and threw ſo ſtrong a ridicule on the 
knowledge which they pretended to commu- 
nicate, as to diſpoſe people's minds in general 
to ſeek out for ſome other, and a ſurer guide to 
ſcience. He then offered himſelf to undertake 


that deſirable office of conducting others to the 


path of truth; and as he employed, for that 
p papa, a method of which every one found 

imſelf capable, an univerſal deſire of being 
better informed E all ſeminaries for the 


inſtructing of youth. 


This was the firſt, but not the leaſt good | 


2 produced by Des Cartes' philoſophy. The paſ- 
on for it became almoſt general, through eve- 
ry rank of life, even among levee-hunters at 
the court, and thoſe in the rude ſervice of arms. 
| Nay, the neighbouring nations were become 
jealous of the progreſs which Cartheſianiſm 


had made amongſt us, and nearly in the ſame | 


manner as they had been of the ſucceſs with 
which the Spaniſh adventurers were crowned in 


the Indies; and that excited ſeveral to attempt | 


the making of ſimilar eſtabliſhments. Even fo 
Des Cartes' doctrine of nature, by arouſing an 


univerſal emulation, gave occaſion to other at- 


tempts, and more authenticated diſcoveries; 


from which the Newtonian ſyſtem aroſe, the | 
former having been the unqueſtionable fore- } 


runner of the latter, 
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We ſhall not expatiate here upon the merit 
of Des Cartes 1 ſince there is no body, 
capable of underſtanding, that doubts either its 
excellency, or the happy application he made of 
it to optics : and, things duly conſidered, it is 
perhaps more glorious for him to have ſurpaſſed, 
in thoſe laborious reſearches of the human 
mind, all his philoſophical predeceſſors from 
the birth of time down to him, than for the 
moderns to have gone in ſome things farther 
DRE: ( 
= We now proceed to give a ſuccinct, yet ſa- 
tisfactory view of the leading principles that 
are ſcattered through the great number of 
works which he has publiſhed, and ſhall begin 
with his doctrine of Method. 72 
When Des Cartes was in Germany, find- 
ing a great deal of time on his hands, on 
account of that inactive ſtate which is attendant 
on winter quarters, he employed the ſeveral 
months of that ſeaſon to re-examine, and 
make to paſs before him as it were in a review, 
all the various branches of human knowledge 
he had acquired, either during the time of his 
college-ſtudies, or in his travels ſince, or that 


had accrued to him either from his own re- 


flections upon what he had read, or ſeen; or 
= what he might have learned from others: all 
which he 5 to be enveloped with ſuch 
darkneſs and obſcurity, that he reſolved upon 
pulling down ſo irregular and unſatisfactory an 
Wy edifice, in order to build up a new and more 
pleaſing one in its ſtead, through the efficient 
means of connection, order, and method. 
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1. He ſets off by laying aſide, and declaring 
| that he means not to meddle with, revealed 
truths; becauſe i in his opinion, whoever would 
undertake to unfold them, and hope to ſucceed 
in ſuch an enterprize, muſt of neceſſity be fa- 
voured with ſome extraordinary afliſtance from 
heaven, and be really more than man. 
2. The firſt maxim adopted by him, as the 
rule of his conduct through life, was to obey 
the laws and cuſtoms of his tountry, to adhere ke 
to the religion in which he had been born, and ” 
trained up to, as well as eſpouſe, in all matters <> 
of debate, thoſe who profeſſed the moſt mode- he 
76 opinions. 8 
3. He thought it neceſſary to preſcribe this 
0 proviſional rule to himſelf, for the better ſuc- he 
| ceeding 1 in his reſearch after thoſe truths which 
he intended to inveſtigate, and that might 
prove too long, ſeeing that the hurried buſineſs 
of this life will not allow of much delay. Pru- 
dence therefore demanded of him that he 
ſhould form a plan to ſteer his conduct by. 
This made him add a ſecond. maxim to the 
foregoing, and to. the. purpoſe annexed; * That 
he would be as fixed and determined as poſſible 
in all his actions, and would as firmly adhere 
to doubtful, opinions, (none better preſenting 
themſelves) when once he ſhould have em- 
braced. them, as he would, had they been 
averred 1 in the ſtrongeſt manner.” His third 
maxim, was, to endeavour at conquering him- 
{elf rather than fortune, and changing his own 
deſires, rather than to wiſh for a change in the 
order of the world.” From his ſeriouſly re- 
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flecting upon the different occupations of man- 
kind, with a view of diſcovering what choice it 


were better for him to make, he concluded that 


he could do nothing bettet than to employ his 
life in the cultivating of his reaſon, by the 
method' with which we are going to Prone 
our readers. 

4. Des Cartes being confiritieds! in theſe max- 
ins, which with the ſacred articles of the faith 


he profeſſed, and that he never departed from, 


he ſet apart as not to be tampered with, and 


thought in regard to all his other opinions that 


he might abide by, renounce, or employ them 
in whatever manner his judgment ſhould di- 


rect; wherefore, congruouſly to that ſentiment, 


he thus proceeds. 
% Becauſe our ſenſes deceive us ſometimes, 
I was induced to ſuppoſe that no object is ex- 


atly ſuch as they repreſent it to us; and be- 


cauſe there are men who err in reaſoning, even 
about the moſt ſimple propoſitions of geometry, 


and are guilty of paralogiſms concerning them, 


I imagined myſelf to be as liable to fail as any 
other perſon, and conſequently rejected, as falſe, 


all the reaſonings which 1 had credited before 


as ſo many demonſtrations. . Upon reflecting 
that all the ſame thoughts, which viſit us while 


awake, may occupy our minds when aſleep, 


without any one of them for that reaſon being 


true, I reſolved on fancying to myſelf that all 


the notions, which had hitherto introduced 
themſelves into my intellects, were no more 
founded on truth, than the illuſive phantoms 
of our dreams are. But it immediately oc- 


curred to me, that while I was thus working 


45 


= falſe, I, who thought ſo, muſt myſelf be ſome- 


was no world, nor exiſtence of place where 
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myſelf up to think every thing around me 


thing; and being farther checked by this cogent 
truth, I thin, therefore I am, whole force all 
the laboured and extravagant ſuppoſitions of the 
ſceptic tribe have never been able to defeat; ] 
concluded, that I might, without the leaſt ſcru- 
ple, adopt it as a firſt principle for the pallo(o- 
phy 1 was in queſt of. 
On examining afterwards with attention 
938 what I was, I perceived that I could influence 
myſelf to think I had no body, that there 


I actually was, but that, notwithſtanding 
all ſuch chimerical efforts, I could not carry 
the point ſo far as to think I am not; nay, ſo 
far ; it, that I thence began to doubt the 
truth of theſe notions I was leaning to, becauſe 
nothing can be more clear, or more ſelf-evident, 
than that I am: whereas, had I only ceaſed to 
think, although every thing which before that 
event had been known to me, were to 1emain 
true, I could have no reaſon to beheve I had 
enjoyed exiſtence. | 
From theſe premiſes it . that I . 
myſelf to be a ſubſtance, whoſe entire eſſence or 
nature conſiſts in thinking; and which, to exiſt, | 
ſtands in need neither of place, nor any other 
material concomitance ; that hie I, that this 
myſelf, this ſoul by which I am what I am, is 
1 9 GY diſtinct from the body, and more 
caſily known than the latter is; and that, al- 
though this ſhould not exiſt, the other, the i 
foul, would nevertheleſs be what and all ſhe is. 
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„ After this concluſion, I betook myſelf to 
conſider in general, what might be the abſo- 


on me to find, in what conſiſts the truth and 
certainty of a propoſition ; for having already 
remarked, that in thoſe very words I think, there- 


fare I am, there is nothing upon which I can 
found my belief of having advanced a truth, I 


am convinced of it then from my perceiving 
very clearly that to think I muſt neceſſarily exiſt ; 


wherefore I judged I might eſtabliſh, for a gene- 
tal rule, that he things which we conceive very 
| clearly, and very diſtinctly, are all true. WE 
5. Des Cartes indulgeth himſelf more co- 


piouſly upon this ſubject in his meditations, 
than even in his diſcourſe or eſſay upon method, 


in order to prove that there is no thinking with- 


out exiſtence. In order to be before-hand with 
all thoſe who might conteſt this firſt principle 


with him, he affirms, that while he thinks, he 


is, and that while he is, he thinks, whether 
awake or aſleep, or though a ſuperior being 
ſhould endeayour to deceive him. He thus 
procures and eſtabliſhes, - for his purpole, a firſt 


certainty, and for which he is obliged only to 
the clearneſs of the idea that affects him. 
Thereon he founds the celebrated rule of hold- 


ing for true whatever is clearly contained in 


the idea we have of any thing : whence we 


may obſerve, by the chain of his reaſoning, 
that he both underſtands, and by implication 


adds another part to this rule, viz. to hold no- 


IF thing for true but what is clear, 


lute requiſites for a propoſition's being true; be- 
cauſe, from having diſcovered one which I 
knew to be ſuch, I thought it alſo incumbent 


i 
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He ſtrengthens himſelf in this diſcovety, 
bu! conſidering that exiſtence is à perfection 


cContained in the idea which we have of a bein 


moſt ſovereignly perfect. He thinks himſelf 
therefore equally authorized, by his rule, to aſ- 
ſert that the Deity exiſts, as he is to affirm, 
that he, Des Cartes, exiſts, becauſe he thinks. 
8. He continues, by this manner of uniting 
ſeveral immediate conſequences, to form a. firſt 
chain of progreſſive arguments, all which he 
thinks to. be moſt perfectly evident concerning 
the nature of the ſoul, ne of the Deity, and 
the nature of the body. 
9. He makes a very important remark on 
his methds; which is, that, the continued ſe- 
ries of reaſoning, and deductions ſo fimple and 


ſeo eaſy, which the geometricians employ to- 


wards happily unravelling their 'moit difficult 
demonſtrations, firſt ſuggeſted to him the no- 
tion that all things, which are the ſubjects of 
human knowledge and enquiry, can be found 

to connectively follow in a fimilar manner ; fo 

that, if we be cautious to abſtain from receiving 
as true, but what is really fo, and that we al- 
ways follow the order neceſſary for rightly de- 


ducing one thing from another, by this means 


there is no object, however remote, but we ſhall 
reach, nor any, ſo hidden, but we hall diſeover 
in time. 
10. It was through a full reliance upon 
this hope, that our illuſtrious philoſopher be- 
gan to form an alliance between his firſt diſco- 
veries, and three or four laws of motion or 
mechaniſm, which he thought to have clearly 
diſcovered in nature, and that they appeared 
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ſafficient to him for the explanation of every 


phenomenon, and the forming a chain of ſci- 


ence equal to the univerſe, and all its contents, 
without omitting an iota. 

L reſolved, ſays he, to leave the world we 
are in to the diſpute of philoſophers, and to 
ſpeak only of what might happen in the new 


world, if the Deity were diſpoſed to create, in 


every part of imaginary ſpace, a ſufficient quan- 
tity of matter for its compoſition, whoſe diffe- 


rent particles ſhould be ſhaken in divers direc- 


tions without any regard to order, ſo that as 
great a confuſion and chads might enſue, as 
that which the poets have feigned ; and that 
afterwards he need only to lend his ordinary 
concurrence in the nature of things, and per- 


mit, them all to be actuated by the rules which 


Des Cartes had eſtabliſhed. 55 
I have moreover, ſays this world- -making 


philoſopher, diſplayed what the laws of nature 


are-=-I afterwards ſhewed how the greateſt part 
of the conſtituent matter of this cha6s ought 
in conſequence of theſe laws to be diſpoſed of, 
and arranged in a certain manner ſo as to make it 
reſemble our univerſe, ſome of its particles be- 


ing peculiarly adapted for entering into the 


compoſition of our terraqueous globe, ſome for 


that of the planets, others for that of the co- 


mets, and a ſelect quantity for the ſun, and the 


| fixed ſtars---From thoſe exalted regions, I de- 


ſcended to a more minute account of our earth, 


by explaining how the ſea, the mountains, the 
iprings, and the rivers, might be naturally 


produced, as well as how various metals are 
tound in their reſpective mines, how Plants 
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grow in the fields, and how in general the 
great variety of bodies, called the mixed or 
rompound, are engendered, 
We may believe,” ſays he, without 
injuring the miracle of creation, that through 
the energy of the laws of motion or mecha- 
niſm, eſtabliſhed in nature, all merely material 
bodies might be rendered ſuch as we ſee them. 
From a deſcription of tłis generating proceſs 
of animated bodies and plants, I paſſed to that 
of animals, and particularly to that ok. the 
Kuni ce. * 
11. Des Cartes finiſhes his diſcourſe upon 
method, by communicating to us the fruits 
which he had derived from his own. I con- 
_ cluded,” ſays he, after clofing my remarks on 
how far theſe general notions might conduct us 
concerning a that I could not keep 
them any longer concealed without greatly ſin- 
ning againſt the law, which obligeth us to 
contribuge, as much as it is in our, power, to 
the geriefal good of mankind: for they have 
ſhewn to me, that it is poſſible for us to attain 
every branch of knowledge uſeful to life, and 
that, inſtead of an uſeleſs Bocutitbee philoſophy 
taught in the ſchools, a practical one may be 
learned, that would ſoon make us acquainted 
with the force and action of fire, of water, of 
air, of the ſtars, of different ſituations, and 
of all the bodies that ſurround us, as diſtinctly 
as we are with the various trades of our handi- 
craftsmen ; that in a like manner we might 
make them employ their ſeveral faculties to- 
wards effecting the ſpecial purpoſes for which 
they had heen intended, and that by thus 


\ 
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roceeding we ſhould become in time th 
06k and-maſters of Nature. 
Des Cartes finally congratulates himſelf on 
the many and great advantages that may be 


medical art, and even to health itſelf : one 


feebling approaches of old age. 


hopes; all grand, it muſt be owned! But then, 
in order that a juſt valpation of them may be 
made, it is not amiſs to adviſe the reader, that 
he muſt not ſuffer himſelf to be prejudiced 
againſt the renunciation of all material know- 
ledge, which our philoſopher ſets out with; 
becauſe we are at firſt tempted to laugh, on 
ſeeing him heſitate, whether he ſhould believe 
there was any world, ſpace, or ſubſtance what- 


ever: but this was no more than a metaphyſical 


doubt, which implies nothing abſurd or dange- 
rous: and in order to form a proper judgment 


in this affair, we are to call to mind the circum- 
| ſtances with which Des Cartes found himſelf 


embarraſſed. _ 
When this great genius aroſe, there prevailed, 
in all the philoſophical ſchools of thoſe unin- 


formed times, a ſtrange and unaccountable far- 


rago of entities, of ſubſtantial forms, of qua- 


lities attractive, repulſive, retentive, con- 
nective, expulſive, with a number of others, 


no leſs ridiculous than obſcure; at which, ſo 


hence derived to natural philoſophy, to the 


chief end of his accumulated knowledge was, 
to be enabled thereby to exempt him Bo the 
infinite number of maladies to which we are 
liable, and perhaps to protect him from the en- 


Such was the method invented by Des 
Cartes; ſuch were his promiſes, or rather 
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fagacious a mind as Des Cartes' was exceedingly 
diſgufted. He had imbibed an early fondne(\; 
for the method of the geometricians, who, from 
one inconteſtable truth or granted point, condu& 
the mind to ſome other truth, before unknown 
to the learner; then from that to another, and 
ſo on ad inſinitum; which never fails to pro- 
cure that mental conviction, which is ever at- 
tended with a pleaſure of the higheſt kind. 
He reſolved on introducing the ſame method 
into the ſtudy of nature, and believed that, by 
ſetting out from ſome plain and ſimple truth, 
we might attain to the moſt hidden, as well as 
more complicated; and that, in conſequence, 
_ phyſics, or a knowledge of the formation of 
bodies, might be taught in the ſame manner 
that geometry is. e TOR e 
Me ſhould not be fo averſe as people gene- 
rally are, from owning our errors, could we be 
informed that even the greateſt men have been 
guilty of the like; for philoſophers might 
_ ſerve as a ſupplement to the general deficiency 
among us, of knowing how to ſtudy ourſelves, 
if they had left behind them the hiſtories of 
their mental progreſs in learning; which Des 
Cartes has generbuſly done; and that is perhaps If 
one of the greateſt advantages to ſcience, oi 
which his method has been productive. 
nſtead of attacking directly the ſcholaſtic 
prejudices, he points out to us the time when 
he was engaged in them himſelf: he conceals not 
the obſtacles which he had to conquer, in order to 
be freed from them: he lays down the rules of 
a method, much more plain and eaſy than an) 

that had been employed before the publication 
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Jof it: he lets us (but gradually into the ſecret 

Jof thoſe diſcoveries, Which he thinks he has 

made, and by fo ingenious a device prepares the 
minds of his pupils for the better receiving of 
thoſe new opinions which he means toeſtabliſh. 

It is very probable; that ſo engaging a conguet 
contributed not a little to that revolution in' 
philoſophy, of which he was the author. 
The method of geometricians is unqueſtion- 
ably good in itfelf. But has it all the extent 
which Des Cartes would fain give it? That is 
to be doubted: for, although we can proceed 
geometrically in phyſics, it is only in particular 
parts of them; nor muſt we ever indulge a hope 

Jof forming a connection among all by that 
means. We are to look upon nature in a quite 
different view from that in which we are wont 

to confider meaſures, and the different propor- 
tions of magnitude, relative to which the Deity 

has endowed men with an intelligence capable 
of penetrating very far; becauſe that Supreme 
Being meant that he ſhould be capable of build- 
ing a houſe, of arching a vault, or forming a 
dyke, and of executing ſeveral other neceſſary 
works, for whoſe completion he muſt call in 
the affiſtance of numbers and meaſuring. 
On creating ſuch an artiſt, the Deity infuſed 
principles into him appropriated for the gui- 
dance of the ſeveral operations he is qualified to 

Jundertake: it having been always the intention 

Jof Providence, that man ſhould make uſe of the 

world as he finds it, and not think of building 

one according to his own whimſical notions, 
the has been admitted but to the knowledge of 

Ichoſe uſual qualities that fall under the cogni- 
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Zance of his feeling, and experimental enqui- 


this immenſe machine, his limited intelled 
muſt never hope. r | 


Cartes, which is, that, according to him, we 


and afterwards look upon thoſe definitions as 


ries. But to have a clear and diſtin view of 


There is another fault in the method of Des 
mult begin by giving the definitions of things, 


ſo. many ſpecificated principles whereby we 


may be enabled to diſcover their inherent pro- 2 
perties: whereas the contrary method ſeems a. 
to be the better, which bids us to begin by Muh 
tracing out their properties; for if the notions Nhe 
which our underſtanding is capacitated to ac. Mar 
quire, are no more than the different collections nc 
of ſimple ideas which experience hath made us na 
to unite under certain names, it is ſurely more Meo 
natural to form them, by tracing thoſe ideas in |My! 
that very order, according to which experience Ney 
daily preſents them to us, than prepoſterouſly MW hi 
to begin by giving definitions, and thence at- N ba 
tempting to ne the different properties of tei 
NS. ood ee re es sal 
Des Cartes deſpiſed all knowledge ac- 
quirable by the mediation of the ſenſes; ha 
= being accuſtomed to wrap his under- Bf of 
ſtanding up entirely in mere intellectual no- to 
tions, which though ſeemingly collected are BF nc 
not a whit the more real, he flid on very Wl el 
ingeniouſly from one miſtake to another. be 
With his pretended homogeneous matter put | 
in motion, and continued ſo, he undertook to th 
account for the formation of this world, by the IM ar 
energy of two or three mechanical rules. He ll cc 

alſo pretended to demonſtrate, in the moſt ſatis- ſu 


factory manner, Why the particles of chyle or 
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plood derived from our common aliments; muſt 


preciſely form the texture, the complications 
and correſpondence; &c: obſeryable in the veſ- 


ſels of the human body, rather than thoſe of a 
Iuger, or a fiſh; In fine, he boaſted to have diſ- 
covered a road, which appeared. to him to be 
the only one that promiſed to lead infallibly to 
the true knowledge of medicine 
Our readers may form a judgment of his 

medical knowledge from the lowing in- 
ſtances: he miſtook a pleuriſy (the diſeaſe of 
which he died) for a rheumatiſm, and thought 
Ihe might be cured of the fever he felt, by 


drinking half a glaſs of brandy: becauſe he had | 
W not been let blood during forty years, he obſti- q 
nately refuſed the only ſpecific ſuccor for his Lil 
complaint: he conſented at laſt, but too late, 1 
when the delirium was ſubſided and gone; but n 
even then, although in the full enjoyment of il 
his reaſon, he applied for an infuſion of to- th 
bacco in wine, to take inwardly, which de- my 
W termined the doctor who attended, to for- Wh 
W ſake him: on the ninth day of his fever, which wil 
was the day before he died, he defired he might 1 
have ſome parſnips, which he ate by way . 
Jof precaution, leſt his bowels might become 0 
too contracted, ſhould he eontinue to take | 


nothing but broth. This example affords a 
© glating proof of the wide difference there is 
between a geometrician and a phyſician. 


* * 4 


Although Des Cartes had applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of morality, as much as to that of 
any other branch of philoſophy, yet we have no 
complete treatiſe of his remaining upon that 
ſubject, for which deficiency theſe are the rea- 
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ſons aſſigned in his letter to Mr. Chanut. The 
College-Profeſſors,” ſays he to his friend, 
being ſo animated againſt me, on account of 
thoſe innocent principles which I had laid 
down for the better cultivation of natural phi. 
loſophy, and even exaſperated to ſuch a degree, 
that they cannot find any pretext therein for 
calumniating me; what a looſe would they no 
give to their invectives, were I to treat of mo- 
_ rality? They would be for ever railing at my 
doctrine, and not let me enjoy any quiet.“ 
Has not already an uncharitable ſeſuit thought 
he had ſufficient ground to accuſe me of being 
a ſceptic, becauſe I had refuted the doctrine of | 
ſcepticiſm? Has not a miniſter of the re- 
formed church taken great pains to prove 0 
the world that I am an atheiſt, though founded | 
upon no other reaſon but my having prove if 
the exiſtence of a God? What an outcry 
then would they not raiſe, were I to under- 
take examining and appreciating the juſt value 
of all things, that ought to be the objects df 
our deſires and fears, or to declare what is the 
ſtate of the ſoul after death, or to what a de- 
gree we ought to love the goods of this lite; Bl 
and what conduct we ought to follow, in order 
not to be alarmed at the loſs of them?” +» 3 
«Tt would be in vain for me to deliver ſenti- | 
ments themoſt conformable tochriſtianity, or ad- 
vantageous to government: my pre-determined 
antagoniſts, of every denomination, would unit: 
all their efforts to prove J had ſtarted arguments 
contraryto both: wherefore, the beſt thing Ithink i 
I can do henceforwards, is toabſtain from writing 


op my 


CR ER 
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books: having choſen the following words for 
my device, or motto, Illi mors gravis incubat, 
notus nimis omnibus, ignotus moritur ſibi; (their 
meaning is, A diſagreeable death awaits that 

„ man, who lives too much known to the crowd, 
« but too little to himſelf”) therefore I mean 


to ſtudy now but for my own inſtruction, and 
to communicate my thoughts to thoſe, with _ 


whom I may ſafely converſe in private.“ 
We may hence infer, that he ſtudied mora- 
8 lity with no other view, but that of directing 


1 to the effects of this application we are per- 
| abound, of conſecrating his life and learn- 
3 bour; for which purpoſe he would divorce him- 
that he diſcovered all the writings of the 
ancients to be ſhewy palaces, built upon ſandy 
| 4 | brated authors of antiquity raiſe the hu- 
[ to render them eſtimable above every other 


I conſideration in this world; but they do not 


Wich ſuch dazzling titles, are, in his ſenſe, 
nothing more, when examined, than the pro- 
geny of inſenſibility, pride, and deſpair. 

| It was from the ſtudy of morality, that he 


analyſis which we have given of his method, 


2 2 


his own particular conduct through life; and 
haps toaſcribe the wiſhes, with which his letters 
4 ing to live well with the Deity and his neigh- 
ſelf from every other literary purſuit: it was in 
his hours employed in the ſtudy of morality, 
foundations: he obſerved too, that the cele- 
man virtues to a very high degree, and labour 


give us ſufficient inſtruction how to come to a 
W knowledge of them: and what they decorate | 


derived the four maxims quoted above, in the 


and by which he afterwards regulated his con- 


—— — — 
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| duct; having proved before a willing ſlave to 
ö gs thoſe paſſions which render mankind vicious; 
but, through dint of reflexion, he cured him. 
{elf entirely of the paſſion for gaming, with 
which he had been long infected, and of what 
ſince appeared to him very criminal, an indiffe. 
rence about the loſs of his time. POS. 
As to what regards religion, in his greateſ 
_ diſſipation he always preſerved ſome remains of 
that fund of piety with which the Jeſuits of Li 
Fleche had imbibed his mind: he had very early 
in life comprehended, that whatever is the 
object of faith cannot be that of reaſon, and 
Was often heard to declare, that he ſhould | 
always remain very eaſy about the matter, while 
Rome and Sorbonne were on his fide. 
His not being determined, for a long time, 
on what ſtate of life he ſhould fix, did not in- 
fluence the particular actions of his life: he! 
lived and acted quite free from any ſymptom of 
that turn of uncertainty obſervable in his judg- Wl 
ment on the ſciences: he had formed to himſelf Bl 
a plain and eaſy ſyſtem of morality, agreeabic ÞM 
to whoſe principles he appeared always to incline Þ 
for embracing the moſt moderate maxims, and that Þ 
were the moſt commonly adopted in the general 
practice of life; but proved always fo reſerved in 
regard to himſelf, as never to give a prefe- 
rence to his own private opiniofis, over thoſe BW 
of other perſons, whom he looked upon to be ba 
more experienced, and more knowing, . thu 
W Carp ent 
le aſſigned two reaſons, for which he bound 
himſelf, among many received opinions, to al- 
Ways make a choice of the moſt mgderate; i 


, 
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1. Becauſe they that can be the moſt commodi- 
ouſly put in practice, are in all likelihood the 
beſt, and that all extremes in moral actions are 
generally vicious. 2. By ſo doing he ſhould go 
ſeſs out of the right path, in caſe he ſhould 


der a neceſſity of paſſing from one extremity to 
n TAY 

and fo zealous a friend of liberty, that he could 
not conceal the diſlike and abhorrence which he 
had for all thoſe engagements, or connexions, 
© that any way tend to deprive, or even to debar 
BZ mankind from the privilege of indifference in 
all their actions. He did not however mean 
thereby to ſet up his private opinion in oppoſi- 


ſtancy of weak minds, or to guarantee all ſe- 


JW curities given in the commerce of life, that al- 
low of vows being made, and contracts ſigned, 


to bind the parties to a perſeverance in, and a 


1 to cultivate his judgment to ſuch a degree as to 


even to grant it the appearance of being ſuch 
now, for no other motive, but the frivolous 
W pretext that he might have found it ſo at ano- 
ther time. OT WRT K 

1 The notion that he adhered to, concerning 
ſuch actions of his life as he thought could 
Y affer no delay, was, that when he found him- 
TERS A.) 
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chance to ſtray, and conſequently never be un- 


He appeared _ all occaſions to be ſo warm 


tion to the ſpirit of thoſe public laws enacted to 
ſerve either as a preſervative againſt the incon- 


completion of, their enterprize. From a long 
ſeries of obſervations, that nothing in this world 
1 | continueth always in theſame ſtate, he was led. 


deem it criminal in himſelf to pronounce 
Ja thing good, when it had ceaſed being ſo; or 
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ſelf unable to diſcern which of the many of. 
fered, or preſenting themſelves, was the trueſt 
opinion, he ſided with what ſeemed to him the 
moiſt probable, But if it fo fell out, that he 


could not deſcry more probability in theſe than 
in thoſe, he eſpouſed ſome of them, which he 


would afterwards conſider no longer as doubtful 


in regard to practice, but as very certain, and 
very true; becauſe he believed that the reaſon 
which had determined him in their behalf was 
ſo. By theſe means he prevented in himſelf 
the neceflity of repenting, or of ſuffering 


from the remorſe. that is wont to perplex weak | 


and undetermined intellects, that very inconſi- 


to be bad. 


He was ſtrongly of the opinion, that we can 
_ diſpoſe of nothing abſolutely but our thoughts 
and our defires; wherefore, when he had done 
all that was in his power for the obtaining of any 


thing extraneous to himſelf, he looked upon its 


» derately procced upon enterpr 1ZCS, : which at [ 
firſt ſight they look upon as good, but that 


_ acquiſition as impoſſible, when attended with v 
difficulties ſuperior: to his force, and therefore 
determined never to with for any thing which WG 
he thought he had it not in his powerto obtain: 
for, in his judgment, the moſt practicable me- 


thod of being happy in this life, is to look up- 


7 


on all thoſe: poſſeſſions which we have not, to | 
be equally.out:of our reach, 


It muſt have been from a long practical ex- 
eriences and often reiterated meditation, that 


he could accu ſtom himſelf to look upon all 
hinge in this point of view. By having gradu- | 


© 
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ally formed his mind to this way of thinking, 


he had the advantage of finding himſelf in a 
ſtate of philoſophical reſignation, to calmly. 


ſuffer all the diſeaſes which fleſh is heir to, all 
the diſaſters which fortune can heap upon a 
wretched mortal, or that the Deity might be 
| pleaſed to try his patience with. According to 
ha it was in a doctrine ſimilar to, nis, was 


conſiſted the grand ſecret of the ancient philo- 
ſophers, who had formerly bid defiance to the 


power of fortune; and who, notwithſtanding 
the actual pain and poverty which they ae 
were hardy enough to diſpute about, and put 


Fraught with ſuch a reconciling diſpoſition 


© perſons who, unembarraſſed with the duties of 


and irreproachable life in the opinion of man- 
kind; who are alſo careful to hinder their 
pleaſures from degenerating into vices; and 


ymptoms, have occaſional recourſe to thoſe 


* 


having no ſingularity in their conduct, that may 
i magination at work about, what ob be their 
Purſuits, no body throws in any ob 


it I cular plans, or of applying themſelves con- 
| Ftantly to the reſearch after truth. . 


4 * . 
* 6 'F 
* |: oy 
* — 


WS their felicity in parallel with, that of the im- 
mortal Gods. „ ns 8 


1 for all the viciſſitudes and unforeſeen events of 
this world, he lived in all appearance like thoſe 


; any employment, think only of leading a quiet 


bo, in order that their time of leiſure may ne- 
ver be productive to them of any e 


amuſements that are not immoral. Thus by 
attract the eyes of others upon, or ſet people's 


acle, that 
may divert them from continuing their parti- 
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Notwithſtanding Des Cartes reſolution, 
which we have inentioned above, of never 
writing upon morality, he could not refuſe 
the princeſs Elizibeth's entreaty upon that ſuh. 
Jet ; and he judged, that no other work could 
better anſwer his purpoſe of comforting this 
philoſophical princeſs in her misfortune, thu 
Seneca's Treatiſe on a Happy Life; which he 
accompanied with ſeveral obſervations, in the 
double view, 1. of making her to know her 
errors; and, 2, of teaching his royal pupil to 
raiſe her thoughts even above thoſe of the pa. 


gan philoſophers. But on obſerving that the 
determined malignity of fortune daily ſharp- 
ened its perſecution agaipſt the unfortunate | 

| Fe perſeyered to communicate, in hi 
epiſtolary correſpondence to her, tae means i 
which philpſophy permitteth of being happy 
and content in this life: he laboured to con- 
vince her, that we can find no where in this Wl 
world, but in ourſelves, that natural ſtate of 
felicity, which uninformed and vulgar mind 


princeſs, 


ſeek for in vain from the hands of fortune. 
Des Cartes' motive for chuſing Seneca's Tres 


tiſe on 4 Happy Life was founded on the grea i 
reputation of the author, and without paying | 
any regard to the manner in which he had 
treated it: but, upon a cloſe examination fince, Bl 
he diſcovered it was not exact enough to be WF 


ſcrupulouſly followed; | therefore, to enable 
the princeſs to form more eaſily a judgment: 


the matter, he began by diſplaying to her tix 


manner, according to him, in which a ſubject 


like this qught t6 have been treated by ſuch = | 


- philoſopher as Seneca, who had only natural 


r ee Hh . ad wo — an was de” i one Cat. etl. io wh 
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reaſon for his guide: he next proceeds to ſhew 


all the principal truths, whoſe knowledge is 
tue, to regulate our deſires and paſſions, and 


conſequently to make us enjoy a ſtate of natu- 
ral beatitude, Had Seneca's work been exe- 


moſt uſeful treatiſe that could have been written 
by a pagan philoſopher. e 


1 ing to which Seneca ſhould have conducted his 
2 letter, how the cenſured author handles his 
ſubject, and with ſuch a clearneſs and ſagacity 
of mind, as to make us ſincerely regret his not 


[ the thoughts of all the ancients. The judici- 


to treat, in the following letters to her, upon 


moral ſyſtem, viz. concerning the ſovereign 
a good, the liberty of man, the ſtate of the ſoul, 
che uſe of reaſon, the ule of the paſſions, the 


actions that are virtuous and vicious, the uſe of 


"R 
F 


W worldly goods or poſſeſſions, and the ills to 
which human life is expoſed. Io 


* 


k 


| ſophy was kept up by the princeſs after her re- 
turn from Spain, where it had begun, with 
unabating ardor, notwithſtanding the calamities 
with which her life was harraſſed, and that no 


| © \ 
other event, except her oven, but the death of 


how Seneca ought to have communicated to us 


neceſſary to facilitate for us the 1 of vir 


cuted in this manner, it muſt, pay,” would be 
eſteemed, by all chriſtian readers, the beſt and 


After having pointed out the method accord- 


performance, Des Cartes unfolds, in a ſecond 


having undertaken to rectify, in a like manner, 


ous reflexions which the princeſs, on her ſide, 
made on Seneca's work, encouraged Des Cartes 


other topics, and the moſt important of the 


= This correſpondence relative to moral philo- 
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terrupted. 


to demonſtrat 
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ſo juſtly admired a philofopher, could have in- 
In the year 1641, was publiſhed, in Letin, 


one of Des Cartes' moſt excellent productions, 


and that on which he ſeems to have always ſet 
the higheſt value; namely, his meditations con- 


cerning the firſt philoſophy ; whoſe buſineſs ; 

the exiſtence of a Deity, and 
the immateriality of the ſoul. But our readers 
will perhaps be ſurprized when they are in- 


formed, that we ſtand indebted to the con- 
ſcience of Des Cartes for his having made a 


preſent to the public of this very uſeful work. 
Had this great philoſopher been leſs zealous in 


the cauſe of truth, and if this laudable paſſion, 
ſo rarely to be met with, had not got the better 
of his pretended reaſons for never publiſhing any 
more of his writings, we ſhould never have 
known any thing of his Meditations, more 
than of his World, his Philoſophical Courſe, 
his Refutation of Scholaſtic Errors, andof divers 


other works condemned by him to never ſee the 


light. His book of principles was lucky enough 


to eſcape from this general ſentence, in which 
they too had been at firſt involved: for this 


reprieve they are indebted to his Metaphyſical 


Meditations, which he had compoſed during 

his retreat in Holland. „ hin. 
Since that time he laid them by in his cloſet, 

as an unfiniſhed performance, written only for 


his own particular ſatisfaction : but coming to 
reflect afterwards on the difficulties that mut 


occur to many perſons of comprehending the 
few metaphyſical paſſages, that are in the fourth 
part of his Treatiſe upon Method, he reſolved | 
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to reviſe that work in order to put it into a con- 
dition of being illuſtrative of that part of his 
method, to which it might ſerve as an uſeful 
commentary. | 


to the demonſtrations of Apollonius, in which 
there is nothing advanced, but what is yeryclear 
and very certain, when each particular point is 
duly conſidered : but ſeveral of them are rather 
long, and the reaſon of the concluſion does not 
obviouſly appear, unleſs all that has preceded be 


province, that is capable, 


* 


completely demonſtrated the exiſtenceof a Deity, 


cauſe his doctrine depended on arguments ari- 
ing neceſſarily one from the other, and that if 
the leaſt cirrcumſtance relating thereto were for- 
gotten, it would be a difficult matter to com- 


conceived that his work, however meritorious 
in itſelf, could not be productive of much good, 
unleſs it were to fall into the hands of ſome in- 


telligent perſons, who would chuſe to undertake 


the trouble to ſeriouſly examine his reaſons, 


7 they ſhould think of them, would give the 


from being opponents to it. 


He compared what he had done in this affair 


exactly remembered; and of ſuch a retention 
it is hard to find one man in a town, or a whole 


In like manner Des Cartes thought that he had 


and the. immateriality of the human ſoul ; but be- 


prehend the juſtneſs of the concluſion, he 


{ and, by declaring afterwards jngenuouſly what | 


tone to thoſe incapable of ſuch an enquiry to go 
by their judgment, or would at leaſt deter them 


= Father Merſenne, having received this work, 
which had been fo long expected, was reſolved 
to fatisfy the expectation of thoſe to whom he- 
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had promiſed it, by the activity and induſtry 
which he exerted for its ſpeedy communication 
to them. In a ſhort time after, he wrote to 
Des Cartes, promiſing to forward to him the 
objections that had been ſtarted by ſeveral the- 
ologiſts and philoſophers. Des Cartes was by 
ſo much the more ſurprized, as from interna 
conviction he judged that a much longer time 
than what had intervened, was neceſſary for 
making accurate obſervations on the content; 
of his treatiſe, and what was the moſt eſſentid 
part therein. . 
Father Merſenne, in order to prove to him, 
that no charge of either precipitancy or negli- | 


gence could be brought againſt the examina- Jill - 


tion, which he had cauſed to be made of the 


work, informed him, that among other remarks ll 
this capital one was much inſiſted on, viz, | 
That in a treatiſe written expreſsly to prove the 


immateriality of the ſoul, not a word was found | 


of itsimmortality. Des Cartes immediately an- z 4 


ſwered, that there was no room to be ſurprized | 


thereat, becauſe it was not in his power to de- 
monſtrate that the Deity cannot deſtroy the ſoul ll 
of man; all that he could demonſtrate, was that 


its nature is diſtin& from that of the body; that 


conſequently it is not neceſſitated to periſh alon; jan 
with it; that he thought nothing more ough 
to be required for the eſtabliſhing of religion, il 

and that was the extent of what he had propo- ll 


_ ted to himſelf to prove. „ 
But to undeceive thoſe who might thin 


otherwiſe of him, he changed the general title 


of the chapter, or rather of his ſecond medita- =. 
tion De mente banaue, uf the human mind. 
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to a more preciſe one, De natura mentis humane, 
quod ipſa fit potior quam corpus; © onthe nature of 
the human mind, which 1s ſuperior to that of 
the body.” This alteration ſuperſeded all ex- 
pectation of his intending to demonſtrate the 
pars Anmbralty. Eo 55 

Eight days afterwards, Des Cartes ſent to fa- 
ther Merſenne an abridgment of the principal 
points relating to the Deity, and the ſoul, to 


conſented to his getting it printed by way of a 
ſummary to be prefixed to the treatiſe; that 
thoſe defirous of finding together, what they 


| 1 wanted to know of the matter, might have an 


| 2 abridged view of all that the work contained, 
and which he thought proper to divide into fix 


meditations. 


A | we may entertain a general doubt of all things, 
and particularly of material ſubſtances, until 


{ tions to fix the ſciences upon, than thoſe which 
= they have hitherto been weakly ſupported by. 
le proves farther, that the utility which muſt 


FX detach it from all influence of the ſenſes, and 
co put it out of our power to doubt of what 
ve have once known to be true. 

ln his ſecond, he ſhews, that when the mind 
makes a proper uſe of its liberty, if the things 


: of their exiſtence, they really are not; yet 
thereby its own is proved: by which means it 
s enabled to diſtinguiſh the things belonging to 


ſerve as an argument to the entire work. He 


In the firſt, he lays down the reaſons why 


T ſuch time as mankind ſhall have better founda- 


WF accrue from this general doubt, is to free the 
= mind of man from every kind of prejudice, to 


W which it ſuppoſes to be, imply the leaſt doubt 
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itſelf, from thoſe that belong to the body, 
This ſeems to have been the proper place for 
him to prove the ſoul's immortality: but, ac- 
cording to his declaration to father Merſenne, 
he contented himſelf, in this ſecond meditation, 
with making the foul to be conceived” without a 
body, but did not undertake to prove, that it 
is an eſſence diſtinct from the body, becauſe he 
had not laid down the premiſes neceſſary for 
the deducing of ſuch a concluſion the men- 
tioning of which he deferred is ſixth 
meditation. Thus did this famous philoſopher 
proceed, by avoiding to advance any thing in his 
treatiſe, of which he could not give accurate 
_ demonſtration, till obliging himſelf to follow 
the order that is practiſed by geometricians, PW 
which is previouſly to produce all the princi- 
| ples, upon which the propoſition under en- 
quiry depends, before any concluſion can be 
formed. L 
The firſt and cue ching, e 0 to him, , 
peceflary for attaining a knowledge of the 
15 ou: s immortality, is to have a very clear and Wl 
very diſtinct idea or conception of it, and to- 
; tally unconnected with, and different from, any | 
of the conceptions which the mind may have of 
the body. He recommends alſo to never forget, 
that whatever is clearly and diſtinctly conceive, WF! 
is true in the fame manner as we conceive it: 
the illuſtrating of this maxim he puts off to Wi 
his fourth meditation. 3 
We are now to infer from es be has laid 7 
down, that the things which we conceive diſ- 
ſtinctly and clearly to be different ſubſtances, Þ 
as" for eka mple, the ſoul and * body, are in 


ne 


F 


— 
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truth ſubſtances really different one from the 
other; and this is what he concludes in his ſixth 
meditation. But let us now return to follow | 
the order of his meditations, and the matter — 
they contain. | | 

In the third, he amply developes the inctyal ü 
argument he employs to prove the exiſtence of | 
a God; but his not having thought it proper to g 
make uſe of any compariſon taken from cor- | q 
poreal ſubſtances, in order to abſtract the — 
reader's mind from all agency of, and com- i| 
merce with, the ſenſes, he unavoidably fell into 8 

ſome obſcurities of expreſſion, which | 
cleared up in his reply to the firſt objetions _ 
chat had been made againſt his book, in - 
Flanders, and which were ſent by him = 
father Merſenne, in Paris, to be there printed 
along with his work. 

In the fourth, he proves that all things 
which we conceive very clearly, and very diſ- 
tinctly, are true: he therefore explains in 
what conſiſts the nature of error and falſhood; | 
6 by which he means not the ſin, or error, that — 
is committed in the purſuit of good and evil; © 
but only the error that is made in Judging of, | | 
and diſcerning truth from falſnood. | 


nin the fifth, he explains what corporeal 
nature in general is; and he there produces a 
Neu argument for demonſtrating the exiſtence 
of God: he moreover eſtabliſhes for a truth, | 
What t the very certainty of geometrical demon- | N 
ſtrations is connected with, and leads to the „ j { 
| 


4 
1 
3 
x. 


I knowledge of a God. 
„ In the fixth, he diſtinguiſhes the active power 
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nation, and aſſigns the diſcriminating marks 


ſubſtances, not becauſe he Judged them neceſ- 
ſary for proving that there is a world, that men 
have bodies, and other articles, of which no 
by conſidering them more minutely, we ſhould 


be led to a conviction of their not being ſo 
„ cogently evident, as the arguments that conduct 


Meditations, upon Which he always ſet a higher 4 
value than upon any other of his works: | 


to the Almighty, for having finiſhed that work, 


which metaphyſical truths can be demonſtrated: 


Merſenne, that there is nothing in my men- 


* 


of the underſtanding from that of the imagi. 


thereof: he there proves that the ſoul of man 
is really diſtinct from the body: he enumerates 
the errors that are cauſed by the ſenſes, and 
points out the means of ſhunning them. In 
fine, he brings together all the reaſons aſſigna- 
ble for eſtabliſhing the exiſtence of material 


rational body ever harboured a doubt; but that, 


us to a knowledge of God, and of our ſouls 
exiſtence. 
Here ends the abridgment of Des Cartes 


ſometimes he is ſaid to offer up pious thanks 


containing his diſcovery of the proceſs by 


at other times, he would indulge himſelf in 
the pleaſure of communicating to his friend: 
the very high opinion which he entertained of 
that work. Be aſſured, writes he to faths 


phyſical performance, which I do not believe L ; 


| to be very eaſily made known, and demonſtra- Wi 
ble to common ſenſe alone, without the ne- 


ceſſity of any inſpiration from above; nay, fir, | 
I take upon me torender it intelligible to all * 


Eh 
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ſons, that are inclined to, and pale of, me- 
ditating, Ke. | 5 

This work may infleed ba allowed to con- 
tain, the eſſence of his doctrine, : and is the 
perfect model of his method: the eulogiums 
which he was wont to give it, among his in- 
timates, were puſhed ſometimes rather too far; 
Iſuch as, for inſtance, that it contained many im = 
| portant truths, which had not been ſearched 


E to true philoſophy, . whoſe chief aim is to con- 
Vince: us, that there is a difference between the 
mind and the body; which he aſſerts to have 


1 aking ſo great a diſcovery. FL 
= Des Cartes, in his treatiſe, on Light, car- 
Pries away his readers. with him out of this 


poſes, that in order to communicate to philoſo- 


tion of this univerſe, Omnipotence indulges 
cheir. curioſity with the view of a creation; for. 


f ſhape. either cubical or triangular, or only 
1 Irregular, and uneven, or, finally, of all forts of 
= [figures, | but fo cloſely applied to, and as it were 


Wow of the leaſt interſtitial void. This ſuppo- 
J ition being granted, he takes upon him to 
„alert, het the Supreme Being. Who has created 


A a 


after, or diſcovered, by any perſon: before him; 
Wand being unknown, could not open the way | 


1 eſtabliſhed in his meditations, by an analyſis, 
that not only teaches us this difference, but 
Whews: us; alſo the paths which he h in 


3 world into imaginary ſpace. and there he ſup- 


: phic candidates. A knowledge of the forma- 


Which purpoſe he contrives an infinite number 
of ſmall parcels of matter, of equal hardneſsg. 


compacted with, one another, as not to al- 
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them in imaginary ſpace, cannot permit the 
| leaſt vacuity to be fou und among them, and 
that it 1 even exceed the Deity's power, 
becauſe —— to 175 to e ſuch a 
"_ 
The next ſrens of this creative ſpefele; i is 
the Deity's putting all thoſe little parcels 
_ matter in motion, which, for the moſt part, he 
makes to turn round their own centre, and cauſes 
them moreover to advance in a direct line. 
This great artificer commands every parcel to 
1 retain the ſame condition of its figure, ſize 
celerity, or reſt, until they ſhall be neceſlitatel 
to change it, either by refiſtance or fracture. 
He commands them to ſhare their motion 
with thoſe TR which they ſhall meet, and 
to receive from the others a ſhave of their mo- 
tion, Here Des Cartes enters into a detail of the 
laws of motion, and theſe commuinication; 
_ thereon dependent; all which he W in ho 
beſt manner he can. 
The Deity's laſt: comntanl to thee, is to 
25 continue the progreſſive motion that has been 
communicated to om... in a py ao line as long 
as they can, 
Theſe premiſes now ſuppoſed, whe Soptenc 
Being, according to Des Cartes, preſerves wht 
he has created, but does nothing more. Then 


tends to have all its parts ſuitably arranged 


motion, and to. become in conſequence a world 
like ours; a world; in which, although the Deity 
has placed neither order nor proportion, are 


—— 


this cha6s, wonderful effect of divine operation! 
through the compulſive energy of the laws of 4 


own. n... 3 2 On. a is a (ad —_—_—  }. 
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to be ſeen all thoſe things, the general as well 
as the particular, that appear in the true world. 
Theſe are the author's own words; and cannot 
be too ſeriouſly attended to. 
From theſe primordial parcels, unequally 
moved, the common matter, out of which all 
things are made, and that are abſolutely indiffe- 


rent about their becoming one thing or another, 
Des Cartes at firſt diſcovers three elements to 
ariſe; and out of theſe three ele ments, all the 


various ſubſtances exiſting in the world, by the 


| progreſſive effects of the corners, angles, and 
extremities, of thoſe parcels being a unequally 
broken off through the power of friction. 


W The fineſt parts become a ſubtle matter, which 
he calls /e ſirſt element; the bodies worn as 
it were, and rounded by the force of friction, 
are his /econd element, or the, light; but the 
more groſs, heavy, and larger broken pieces, 
W that have the greater number of angles, are 
his third element, or the terreſtrial and plane- 


becoming obſtacles to each other, they are 


billons, ſome round one common centre, ſome 
| round another: ſo that, by thus continuing to 
preſerve their tendency to go off in a right line, 


get to a farther diſtance from the centre, which 
Des Cartes compliments with the name of 
centrifugal force. 95 25 


1 1 


Aa 2 


All the elements being put in motion, and 


under a reciprocal neceſſity of advancing not 
na ſtraight, but in a circular line, and to move 
W vorticularly, or, as the French term it, in tour- 


W they make repeated efforts every moment to 


a” 
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All the elements endeavouring to be ſtil} 
Alrthier > removed from the centre, the moſt 
maſſive amongſt them get to the greateſt di- 
ſtance; conſequently the globulous matter is 
farther from the centre, than the ſubtle matter; 
and inasmuch as there muſt be a plenitude 
every where, the ſubtle matter inſinuates itſelf 
partly into the interſtitial voids, among the 
globules of light, and partly towards the centre 
of the tourbillon, or vortex: this part of 
the ſubtle matter, that is, of the fineſt powder, 
which has placed itſelf near the centre, is what 
Des Cartes called a fun: there are like quan- 
tities of this powder in other tourbillons as in 
this, and are ſo many:/uns, which we call 
ſtars, and vchoſe luſtre is but little in regard to 
us, on account of the e diſtance Where 
5 2 are ſituated. . 0 
pp The :globulous' Alkcbent being oempoſod of 
egualt® CY, the weightieſt move the 
fartheſt the centre, and towards the 
ne got [ - ' > hy tourbillon; while the 
Weakeſt, or lighteſt, remain nearer to the ſun. 
The action of the fine powder, or the ſubtle 
matter, that gives e exiſtence to the ſun, com- 
municates its agitation to the neighbouring 
globules, i in which Des Cartes makes light to 
conſiſt: this agitation, being communicated to 
the globulous matter, accelerates the motion of 
the latter; but this acceleration diminiſhes in 
Proportion to the diſtance, ora 1s e et 
At a certain degree thereof. ; | 
We can, according to our- ghitoſophier; divide 
light! into ſeveral ranges, to this ultimate de- 


2 
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ree; and its velocity diminiſhes at every range; 
afar which the globulous matter, that fills up 
the remainder of the ſolar tourbillon, receives 
no more acceleration from the ſun; and as this 
vaſt remainder of globulous matter conſiſts of 
the moſt. forceful and the groſſeſt globules, the 
activity therein excited continues to increaſe 
from the terminating degree, whereat the acce- 
leration cauſed by the ſun expires, until it meet 
with the adjoining tourbillons. | 
If any maſſive bodies fall into the globulous 
element, in the ſpace between the ſun and the 
terminating degree where its action expires, 
ſuch ſubſtances will be moved with a greater 
degree of velocity while near the ſun, and with 
a leſs in proportion to the diſtance at which they 
remove from it: but if any maſſive bodies 
are drawn into the remainder of the globulous 
matter between that diſcriminating degree where 
le ſolar action ceaſes, and the point of meeting 
with the neighbouring tourbillons, they will 
move witha ſtill growing acceleration, till they 
are plunged into the neighbouring tourbillons 

and qther maſſive bodies, being hurried in a lik; 
manner from the neighbouring tourbillons into 
the globulous element of ours, may therein de- 
ſcend or riſe towards the ſun, according to the 
prevalency of the rein force by which "Ou 
are aCtuated.. 

Me are alſo to learn that chars are little tour- 
billons of matter, that can be moved within 
the great ones; and that the former may be 

| 8 not only of a globulous matter, and a 
fine powder, that, centrally ranged, form ſo 
maß little ſuns ; that moreover may be poſ- 

Aa 3 
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geſſed of, or meet with, many parcels of the 
groſs powder,” as well as with large ſhivers of 
thoſe broken angles which we have, after Des 


Cartes, called the Fhird element. But theſe little 


*tourbillons never fail to drive towards their bor- 


ders all ſuch groſs powder, of ſhivers, that are 


within their way; which ſignifies no more, if 
our readers ſhould like the image better, than 
that the groſs powder and larger broken angulat 
fritters, by bundling themſelves up together as 
it were into a coarſe aggregated ſubſtance, al- 
ways tend to the borders or extremities of the 
little tourbillon, by the ſuperiority of their cen- 


trifugal force. There Des Cartes makes them 


ſtop; which d vice, indeed, is very commodi- i 


ous for his ſyſtem; for by not ſuffering them 
to run off any farther through means of the cen- 
trifugal force, or to be hurried forwards through 
the impulſive energy of the matter of the gran 


tourbillon, their combination e dim and q 
| obſcure the ſun of the little one; nay, they en- 


cruſt over by degrees the little tourbillon or vor- 


tex, and by a repeated acceſſion of thickening 


cruſt upon all its exterior ſurface, an opacou3 


I 95 an tber 4 en or an ha- | 


hee earth. 
| Wherefore it Coats, chat as the Cant col 


Jleftions of the fine powder become ſo mary 


ſuns, ſo thoſe of the Hh are to. be. nes, 
_ comets, F. of 


Theſe planets, "being ſet drift i in the firk 
half or diviſion of the globulous matter, roll 
on with a decreaſing velocity from the firſt ol i 
them, which is called Mercury, to the laſt, en- 
- titled ON The: A: bodies, that are 
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launched into the ſecond half or diviſion, bear 
away to the neighbouring tourbillons, While 
other ſubſtances of the ſame kind ſhoot from 
the latter into ours, and ſteer away directly to- 
wards the ſun. | 

The fame coarſe or maſſive powder that has 
furniſhed us with an earth, with planets, &c. 
does arrange and mould itſelf, obediently to the 
all-diſpoſing power of motion, into other forms, 
and ſupplies us with water, with an atmoſphere, 
with air, with metals, precious ſtones, animals, 

and farms z in a word, with all things, the ge- 
| neral, the particular, the organical, and the not 
ſo, which we behold in this world. 

There are ſeveral other parts of Des Cartes“ 
philoſophical fabric, about which we ſhall en- 
ter into no-enquiry here; becauſe theſe we have 
ſeen already are ſufficient to prove its incon- 

oruity with the principles of reafon ; and to the 
intellectual eye of mere common ſenſe ſuch a 
ſyſtem muſt for ever appear to be totally inad- 
W miſfible. | 
1. It is very extraordinary to hear Des Cartes 


| declare, that the Deity cannot create, and ap- 


W proximate one to the other, certain angular bo- 
dies, without having wherewithal to fill up ex- 


ay the interſtitial voids among thoſe angles. 


How preſumptuous is it in a mortal to ſet li- 
mits to Omnipotence ! ; 
2. But granting even that he cool know 
WF preciſely the reaſon why the Deity is ſo averſe 
from permitting a vacuity, 'and that he could 
reconcile the freedom neceſſary for motion 
with an abſolute plenitude in ſpace, (which lat- 
ter's being unavoidable he could even demon- 


— 
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haye been effe 
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fate) the point where we mean to ſtop him, 
is When he declares that a vacuum is im poſſible 


in nature: which appears not ſtrictly true ac- 


cording to his own ſuppoſition; for to fill up 
thoſe interſtitial voids, which he mentions, his 
imaginary powders muſt haye been readily pre- 
pared, and in every poſſible ſhape for their com- 
modiouſly ſliding into thoſe open intervals. 


But unluckily a certain length of time was ne- 
ceſſary for making thoſe powders. The glo- 


bules could not have been all rounded in one 
and the ſame inſtant of time: the larger cor- 
ners were the firſt broken, and after them the 
t e, 5 
Thus by the force of friction we may collect 
from our pulveriſed parcels of matter a ſuffici- 
ency to fill up what intervals we pleaſe. But 
then this pulveriſation is not co-inſtantaneouſly, 
but ſucceſſively made; becauſe at the firſt 
moment of the Deity's putting thoſe parcels 
of primordial matter into movement, the 


powder was not formed. The Deity having 


made angles to project from theſe parcels, away 
they ſet to ſkirmiſhing immediately to break 

„As could 

ted, behold there had been 
among the angles interſtitial voids without end, 
and no matter was provided to fill them up. 


each other off; Jet before theſe fra 


3. According to Des Cartes' doctrine, light is 


a mals of little globes, that immediately touch 
_ each other, ſo that a ſuite of theſe globes cannot 


be touched at one end without the impreſſion 


being felt at the other in the ſame inſtant, as it 
happens to a ſtick, ora ſuite of cannon-balls, 
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Meſſieurs Roemer and Picard have obſerved, 
that when the earth is between the ſun and Ju- 
piter, the eclipſes of the latter's ſatellites happen 
earlier than they are marked in aſtronomical. 
tables; but that when the earth is on the op- 
voſite fide, and the ſun between Jupiter and it, 
then the eclipſes of the ſame ſatellites happen 
ſeveral minutes later, becauſe. then the light 
has the grand annual orb of the earth to traverſe 
in this ſituation, which it had not in the others. 
This obſervation hath enabled them to affirm, 
that the light of the ſun is no longer than be- 
tween ſeven and eight minutes in darting through 
the three and thirty millions of leagues from it. 
tothe earth. However certain or diſputable this 
aſſertion may be, relative to thelight's velocity in 
paffing through ſuch an immenſity of ſpace, it 
is unqueſtionable that this communication is 
not made in an inſtant; but that its progreſſive 
motion, or advancing preſſure, reacheth ſooner 
the bodies that are near the ſun, and later thoſe. i! 
that are far from it; whereas a cloſe ranged ſe= |} 


[7 — | | H 
| ries of twelve, or of an hundred globes, com- N 


municate the motion impreſſed thereon co-in- 1 
ſtantaneouſly - and therefore the light of Des [ 
Cartes is not the light of the world. - 
And now what we have ſaid muſt appear ſuf- = | 

ficient: to Expoſe the inconveniencies to which g 
| that great man's ſyſtem is liable. We may, 
however, with the ingenious Fontenelle, con- 

WF {ratulate the age, which, by producing Des 
Cartes, gave a faſhionable vogue and reputation 
to a new manner of reaſoning, that has ſince 
communicated all the ſcrupulous exactneſs of 
een to the other ſciences. According to 
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his very judicious remark, we muſt all be con- 


vinced of the danger attendant on giving pre- 


cipitately into ſyſtems newly hatched, which 


the human mind, through a prevailing diſlike 


for laborious reſearches, loves to pillow itſelf 
upon; becauſe a doctrine of that fort being once 


_ eſtabliſhed, proves a formidable antagoniſt to 


all- the attacks of truth, to overturn its illegal 


To the above- mentioned remark he adds 


a very ſalutary advice, which is, in imitation of 


the many celebrated academies now flouriſhing 


in Europe, to begin by collecting materials, 
which in due time are to be connected into a 


ſyſtem, inſtead of undertaking by ſome laws 
of mechaniſm to explain, in an unintelligible 
manner, Nature, and her amazing variety. 
We know very well, that in thebehalf of Des 
Cartes' ſyſtem, ſome have alledged the experi- 


_ ence of thoſe general laws by which the Deity 


preterves the univerſe. The preſervation of all 


beings, fay they, is a continued creation; and 
as we conceive that preſervation to be effected 
by general laws, may we not be allowed to have 

recourſe to them for the better conceiving, in the 

form of aſimple hypotheſis, the miracle of crea- 
tion and all its wonderful conſequences? | 


Reaſoning like this, is not lefs abſurd than 


that which would-1nfſinuate, that the ſame me- 
chanical agency, which- with the aid of water, 


hay, and oats, can nouriſha horſe, can with them 


alſo make a ſtomach, and even the horſe itfelf. | 
It is true, indeed, that if we carefully attend to 


the Deity's manner of governing the world, we 


mall therein obſerve a ſublime uniformity. 
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But then ſage experience dictates to us not tomul- 
tiply the modes of willing to the Deity, to make 


them tally with the various rencounters of bodies: 


for with one only act of volition he has regu- 


lated for all caſes, in all ages, the movement and 


colliſion of bodies according to their reſpective 
maſſes, velocity, and elaſticity: and the laws 
obſerved in theſe relations are, no doubt, a pro- 
per ſtudy for rational phyſics, becauſe they can 
be rendered of great utility, when human pru- 
dence employs their exertion only in thoſe ope- 
rations that are ſubmitted to its direction; as 
well as in executing ſeveral kinds of workman- 
ſhip, of which man is acknowledged to be the 
ſubaltern creator. 1 Wh 47 


But that our meaning may not be miſinter- 


preted, we think it not improper to obſerve, | 
that to create bodies, and to aſſign to them 
their proper places and functions, is one thing; 
but to preſerve them therein, is another. There 
needs but an act of volition, or faithful execu- 


tion of the general laws, to preſerve every ſpecies 
in its ſpecial form, and to perpetuate the ne- 


ceſſary viciſſitudes in the well-digeſted œcono- 
my of the whole when once matter has been 
created. But when the buſineſs is to create, to 
regulate thoſe ſpecial forms, to render the con- 
tinuation of them certain and always the ſame, 
to eſtabliſh a relationſhip between particulars, 
and an uniyerſal correſpondence among the 
whole; then it would be neceſſary for the 


Deity to have as many plans, and ſpecial voli- 


tions, as there are different pieces, of which the 
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Pes Cartes wrote a ſhort eſſay on the Paſſions, 
in the year 1646, for the particular uſe of the 
princeſs Elizabeth. He ſent it in manuſeript to 
the queen of Sweden, towards the end of the 
year 1647. In compliance with the reiterated 
application made to him ſince by many of his 
friends, to let the public have a participation of 
ſo valuable a performance, he reviſed it in order 
to correct whatever faults the philoſophical 
princeſs had remarked therein; then ſubmitted 
it in this corrected ſtate to Mr. Clerſelier, who 
judged its doctrine to be too much above the 
general run of underſtandings; and that gentle- 
man's opinion determined the author to throw 
in ſome additional and elucidating matter to ren- 


1% der it comprehenſible to all capacities. In Mr, 
til © FClerſtlier's advice he thought he heard that of 
1 the public, and the additions which he made in 
enn increaſed it a third Fans more in 
| | 5 He divided the Werk into thive ws; in the 
= firſt he treats of the paſſions in general, and oc- 
=... cafionally' of the nature of the ſoul, &c. in the 
( | ſecond, he treats: of the primitive paſſions; 
and in the third, of all the other. The many 
additions this author made in deference to Mr. 

_ Clerſelier's advice; may perhaps have rendere 

his work more eaſy and more perſpicuous tha 


| 
| 
- 
| it had been before; but they have not deprive 
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it of that chaſte conciſeneſs, and elegant ſim- 
plicity of ſtyle, for which amis writer 8 produc- 4 
tions are ſo remarkable. vals 
1 It is not as an orator, or even as a a} phi- 
=_ loſe pher, but as a phyſician, that he treated h1s 
| ſubject, and acquitted himſelf in a manner 0 


2 > > 
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ferred to any thing that had appeared upon the 
ſubject before the publication of his treatiſe. 
In order to accurately deduce the paſſions, 


blood that are annexed to each paſſion, he found 


ſtructure, and therefore preluded by unfolding 
the entire compoſition of the human frame. 
He explains how all the movements of our 


may be performed without the ſoul's contribu- 
ſpirits and the diſpoſition of our limbs, without 


at firſt to conſider our body as a machine con- 
trived by the hand of the ableſt of all artificers, 


and whoſe various movements are like to thoſe 


forts of the different ſprings, and of the figure, as 
well as of the particular diſpoſition of the wheels. 
Having ſufficiently diſplayed all that was ne- 
ceſſary to be thewn concerning the body, he 


is nothing in us ſpecially appertaining to the 
ſoul but our thoughts, of which the paſſions are 
thoſe that agitate it the moſt; and that one of 


ss attain a juſt knowledge of our paſſions, in 
order to moderate them and become their maſ- 


Des Cartes is one of the moſt beautiful, as well 
the moſt uſeful of his works, 1 


_— * 


and to develop the different motions of, the 


it neceſſary to ſay ſomething. of the animal's 
members, independent of the thinking faculty, 
ting thereto, by the mere power of the animal 


the ſoul's contributing thereto. He makes us 


of a watch, or any other kind of automaton, 
where they are effectuated by the combined ef- 


leads us to this obvious concluſion, that there 


the principal duties of philoſophy is to teach us 


ters. Candour muſt own, that this treatiſe of 
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entirely new, that his work was univerſally;pre= | 
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2 366 Pntrosoruv or Des CAR TTS. 
Never did any philoſopher behave more re- 
ſpectfully in regard to the Deity than Des Cartes 


was wont to deport himſelf. He was always 


very reſerved in his diſcourſes concerning reli- 
gion. He never ſpake of the Deity but with 


the greateſt circumſpection, always with much 


diſcretion and good ſenſe, accompanied with 
noble and elevated manner in his expreſſion. 
He was continually on his guard, leſt he ſhould 
let any thing eſcape, either in his writing or 


ſpeaking, that might be thought derogatory 


from the n aer due to religion. His delicacy 


in that article was entre mea 
His pious indignation was always excited, on 


hearing the preſumptuous raſhneſs of ſome 
theologiſts, who had forſaken their guides the 


ſcripture, and the fathers, to ſtray into paths 
of which they were entirely ignorant : he 


blamed very much the arrogance, of certain 
philoſophers and mathematicians,” who affected 


to be ſo peremptorily decifive in aſſerting, what 
the Deity can and cannot do. Is it not 


1 monſtrous,” ſays he, to ſpeak thus of the 


Chriſtian God, as if they were talking of a 


Jupiter, or a Saturn, and ſubjecting him to a 
Styx, and to deſtiny, which is the caſe, when 
they mention truths that are independent of 


bin?? 


« Mathematical truths are laws which the 


Deity hath eſtabliſhed, in nature, as a king in- 
ſtitutes laws in his kingdom; there are none of 


thoſe laws which we may not comprehend : but 


we cannot comprehend the greatneſs of God, 


although we know him.” 


« For my part,” ſays he in another place, 
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PnILoSO HY or Des CARTE. 305 
it appears but reaſonable, that we ſhould never 
dare to aſſert that any thing is impoſſible to 
God; becauſe all that is true, is good, and 
therefore entirely dependent on his power: 
wherefore it is a wanton impertinence to ſay, 
he cannot make a hill without a valley, or pre- 
vent one and two from making he number 
three. All that I can, and ought to ſay upon 
ſuch occaſions is, that the Deity has given me 
a mind, whoſe nature is fo diſpoſed, as that 
it cannot conceive a hill without a valley, nor 
prevent its believing, that the aggregate of 
one and two make the number of three.” 
This reſervedneſs of Des Cartes, carried per- 
| haps too far, ſhocked ſome people ſo much, as 
to induce them to accuſe him of a kind of 
W criminality, for occaſionally avoiding to em- 
W ploy the term God, and ſubſtitute the word 
Angel in its place, which he did through 2 
BE zealous reſpect for the Deity : yet one Bece- 
man conceived the ſtrange and abſurd notion of 
Des Cartes meaning thereby to compare him- 


: ceſs of vanity. 


To a charge of ſo extraordinary a complex- 
ion Des Cartes thought proper to reply, and 
in the following manner: „The reproach you 
have ſtarted againſt me of having equalled, or - 
* myſelf” ! in compariſon with angels, is ſo 
extravagant, that no perſon, but one of an in- 
ane mind, could, I think, have uttered ſuch A 

ridioulous falſhood, which I hope however is 
not your caſe, and judge that this accuſation 
proceeds from ſome latent malevolence: if fo, 
[ forgive Jou: but hence, no doubt, you have 


ſelf to the angels, through an een ex- ” 
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drawn the occaſion of this chimerical imputa- 
tation; becauſe that, in oppoſition to the com- 
mon uſage of not only philoſophers, but even 
of theologiſts alſo, who at every time that they 
Want to prove it to be abſolutely repugnant to 
reaſon, that ſuch a thing ſhould; be done, are 
accuſtomed to ſay, It is what, God himſelf can. 
not do, I, who had been always hurt by ſuch 
preſumptuous expreſſions, have, through a ſenſe 
of pure humility, as often as the occaſion pre. 
ſented itſelf, of ſaying, like others, God cannot 
do ſuch a thing! been ſatisfied with faying, 
An angel could not do ſuch a thing. It is there- 
fore very diſagreeable to me to have incurred 
this impeachment; and I ſolemnly aver, that 
the expreſſion I uſed was owing to the dictates 
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1 He was ſo thoroughly ſatisfied in regard t 

th 5 the evidence of his demonſtration of the exiſt- 
| ence of a God, as not to heſitate preferring it 

| | to any that is given for mathematical. truths, 

Vet the miniſter Voetius, his determined enemy, 

| inſtead of cenſuring our philoſopher for having 
N 


| | --- badly refuted atheiſm, accuſes} Des Cartes 
[/ af being himſelf an atheiſt, although without I 
being able to cite any other proof than that of 
his having Written againſt atheiſts, What a nen- 
ll _fangled and abſurd Way of proceeding But that 
it might appear to be leſs ſo, Voetius fancied, 
that the example of Vanini Mould aptly ſerve W 
fl His-purpoſe, by provipg through him that Des 
Cartes Was not the | firſt atheiſt, who had writ⸗ 
. ten in appearance againſt atheiſm 3 for that Va- 
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Provoked by ſuch impertinence and malice, 


Des Cartes could not refrain from anſwering the 
wicked forger of ſo ridiculous a calumny, in a 
Latin letter which he wrote to him. The ſcan- 
dalous report was, however, zealouſly propa- 
oated by ſeveral other miſtakenly pious enemies; 
to which they added the reproach of his abet- 
ting the moſt unaccountable notions of ſcepti- 


ciſm: yet they had not a firmer baſis to found 
their accumulated lies upon than idly ſaying, 


forſooth, that Des Cartes ſeemed to them as it 
were to inſinuate, that we ought to deny, at 


leaſt for ſome time, that there is a God; that 
| God might deceive; that we ought to call every 


thing into doubt; that we ſhould have no faith 


nn our ſenſes, and that ſleeping and waking could 


not be diſtinguiſhed.” _ 


Des Cartes was very much ſtung by ſuch un- 


merited accuſations, and gave vent to his irri- | 
W tated feeling in an anſwer to this purpoſe: « I 


have expreſsly refuted, and in the moſt evident 


manner, all thoſe articles for which I am re- 


proached by calumniating ignorance ; nay, Ihave 
even defeated them with the ſtrongeſtarguments, 


much'ſtronger than any that had ever been em- 
ployed before me; and in order to do it more 
= commodiouſly, as well as more ęfficaciouſly, I 
| Propoſed all thoſe articles, as things merely 
doubtful, at the beginning of my meditations. 
lam not the firſt man who either invented or 
ſtarted them. Have they not for a long ſeries 
of time, and frequently, been propoſed by the 
advocates of ſcepticiſm ? Can any proceeding be 
more unjuſt, than that of aſcribing to an author 


thoſe very opinions, which he propoſes only for 


the better refuting of them? Is it not the 
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their having had that effect upon him. 


e height of impudence to falſly hint, that they 


are propoſed indeed, but not refuted; and that 
conſequently he who alledges the arguments of 
atheiſm, is W an atheiſt for ſome time? 
Can any thing Be. more puerile than to fay, 
that if ſuch a perſon ſhould die without having 


made out, or written, the demonſtration which 


he had hoped for, he expires an atheiſt? Some 


may yet object to me perhaps, that I have not 


mentioned thoſe falſe opinions as coming from 


any body elſe, but as from myſelf: and what 


then, ſince in the very bock , where they are 


quoted J have refuted them? 


All perſons endowed with a candid: mind and 
an honeſt heart, have, from reading the medi- 


tations and principles of Des Cartes, always de- 


rived conſequences quite contrary to thoſe ca- 
lumnious charges brought againſt him. His 


works have not to this day perverted any per- 
ſon to become an atheiſt, who had believed in 


the exiſtence of a God before. Nay, on the 


contrary, they have made converts of ſome 
atheiſts. A ſhining evidence of this truth was 


Heck, a Swediſh painter, who publicly declared, 
at the French ambaſſador's hotel in Stockholm, 
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This gre: t man has had illuſtrious diſciples, 


at the head of : whom Malbranche may be 


placed, Who has not however followed him in 
every thing. The next in rank were Rohaut, 


Regis, &. -whoſe: works are now exiſting. 


The new explanation of the motion of the pla- 
nets, by Mx. Villemot, a rector at Lyons, printed 


in the year 1707, is the firſt, and perhaps the 


moſt maſterly performance that has been writ- 


ten in defence of the tourbillons, or vorticular 
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The philoſophy of Des Cartes- aſcountrab 
with great difficulties before it could be ad- 
mitted in France. The parliament Was about 
publiſhing an edict againſt it, which they were 
humerouſly diverted from, by the appearance in 
print of a burleſque requeſt in favour of Ariſto- 
tle, written py, and that may now be ſeen in 
the works of Boileau. That ingenieus author, 


under the pretext of undertaking a defence of 
the peripatetic philoſophy 55 turas it into e 5 


ſo true is Horace's ridiculum acri, Xe. 

In fine, the Cattcfian ſyſtem of phyſics was 
univerſally received and approved till Newton's 
aroſe, ' and ſhewed the inanity of it, which con- 


ties for a conſiderable time; till, loling: ground 
by degrees, at laſt ſone doctied partizans of 
Newtohiauiſm appeared in France; and this 


philoſophic invaſion (to the great alarm of weak 


and partial minds, who looked upon it as an 
evil) has made a ſurpriſingly rapid progreſs, 
inſomuch that our ſcientific! academiſts are no- 
all Newtonians ; and profeſſors of the feveral. 


Whatever concluſive judgment may by rind 


| ed of Des Cartes's Syſtem of Phyſics, We can- 


not help looking upon this great man as a ſub- 


lime genius, and a philoſopher who: reaſoned 


very conſequently; much more fo than moſt 
of his followers, who have adopted ſome of his 


opinions, and admitted others without properly 
attending to the cloſe connection ſubliſting | 


among all thoſe of Des Cartes. 


A modern philoſopher, and a man of 9 


wit, as Well as an e winter, 1 Abbe 


univerſities fear not to teach publicly. in their 5 
 {chools the Engliſh philoſophy. 1 901 
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tinued however in the adoption of our univerſi- | 
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37  Pm12.050pny cor: DES Canmus; 88 
de Gamaches, a member of the Royal Academy | 
ol Sciences, has demonſtrated, at the beginning 
ef his Phyſical Aſtronomy, that for a Carteſian 
\  reaſoner there i is no need of any abſolute moti- 
on; and it is a neceſſary conſequence of Des 
BE Cartes's opinion, that extent and matter are one 
and the ſame thing: yet moſt Carteſians believe 
in an abſolute mac ddan, BY confounding ent 
with matter., 
His opinion concerning the. mechagifoa of 
n is very favourable to the doctrine of the 
. Kanne and immortality of the ſoul ; and 
thoſe who relinquiſh him in this article, ought 
at leaſt to on that the difficulties which may 
be ſtarted againſt the ſouls of animals, if not 
Sy W are very perplexing to a Chriſtian 
philoſopher, The ſame remark may be made 
upon ſeveral other articles in Des Cartes's phi- 
loſophy. The ſtructure of it is vaſt, noble, and 
: _ extenſive. It is a pity that the age in which 
be lived could not have furniſhed him with 
[better materials than thoſe he found. We ought 
always, according to Fontenelle, to admire Des 
=. Liaxtes, and ſometimes follow him. 
III The perſecutions which this philoſopher un- 
duerwieut for having declared war againſt preju- 
dice and ignorance, ought to ſupply a conſo- 
lation to thoſe who, from having been animated 
Vith a ſimilar courage, may be expoſed to a hike 
_ ſeries of adverſe fortune. Des Cartes is now 
| honoured in his on country, where perhaps 
be might have led a more : wretched life than he 
. * die 25 
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